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INTRODUCTION 


Karla Pollmann and Meredith J. Gill 


Augustine of Hippo (354-430) is one of the most prominent and influ- 
ential Christian thinkers in the history of the West. Indeed, he is prob- 
ably the only writer whose impact spans such divergent fields as medieval 
canon law (in Gratian’s Decretum) and twentieth-century pop music (in 
Sting’s Saint Augustine in Hell). This reflects not only Augustine’s iconic 
status but also the versatility of his authority, even as his legacy calls 
into question that very notion. Three factors help explain the broad 
and diverse character of his reception. The first is the historical figure of 
Augustine himself who seems to have combined in one person many dif- 
ferent qualities. These resulted in a vast and varied oeuvre, comprising in 
its extant form around five million words. As canonical Church Father, 
saint, bishop, exegete, brilliant orator, original thinker, passionate fighter 
of heresy, and relentless soul-searcher, he produced works that lend sup- 
port to widely divergent views and causes. A second factor centres on 
the identity of Augustine’s numerous readers who, through the centuries, 
have appropriated him selectively and creatively in support of their dis- 
tinctive agendas. The “Augustine” of Thomas Aquinas, for example, is very 
different from the respective “Augustines” of Petrarch and Martin Luther, 
or indeed from the modern “Augustines” created by Hannah Arendt or 
Jacques Derrida. The third factor, which has so far been much less studied 
than the other two, is the medium in which the reception takes shape. 
The manuscripts of medieval canon law, for example, allowed for a pre- 
sentation of Augustinian content that is radically different from its pre- 
sentation in the pop song composed by Sting. In each case, the medium 
shapes the reception and performs a particular function. 

This collected volume seeks to explore the significance of the medium 
for the reception process and, in a necessarily interdisciplinary manner, 
it brings together classicists, theologians, art historians, musicologists, 
sermonists, neo-Latinists, historians, and philosophers of religion and 
culture. Ranging in time from after Augustine’s death to the twentieth 
century, fourteen papers partly deriving from a ground-breaking interna- 
tional meeting address the following central questions: How is Augustine 
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interpreted outside the medium of the book? What exactly happens when 
Augustine’s ideas are translated from their written context to other forms, 
such as music, the visual arts, sermons, or drama? How does the medium 
affect the message? What is the significance of the medium for the appro- 
priation of Augustine’s authority and for his thought? 

In addressing these questions, this volume both explicitly and implic- 
itly engages the concepts of “intermediality,” which for our purposes 
refers to the juxtaposition of at least two different media in the recep- 
tion of ideas, and of “transmediality,” which in our context denotes the 
transfer of content from one medium to the other. While intermedial- 
ity focuses on the interaction of various media of reception and is pre- 
dominantly interested in the result of this interaction, the parameter of 
transmediality highlights the process of the transition from the original 
medium to the target medium (Meyer 2006). The contributions presented 
here do not intend to explore these concepts comprehensively, nor are 
the sub-sections of this volume derived from these concepts as a theo- 
retical matrix. These notions highlight, rather, the dynamic nature of the 
transmission and reception of ideas, and they are, therefore, helpful in 
terms of a nuanced examination of how this affects the interpretation and 
transformation of these ideas. 


State of Research 


Intermediality was introduced as an investigative paradigm in the early 
1980s, as, for instance, in 1983 by the literary theorist Aage Hansen-Löve. 
Since then, the concept of intermediality has been further developed, espe- 
cially in Germany, and relative to the interpretation of media such as film 
and digital media, by scholars such as Jorg Helbig, Jürgen Müller, Corina 
Caduff, and Joachim Paech. These scholars built on the model of intertex- 
tuality, according to which texts are not autonomous entities but funda- 
mentally dependent on other texts, be it consciously or subconsciously. 
By introducing the paradigm of intermediality, they expanded the herme- 
neutical horizon, emphasizing the role of media other than the written 
text in the signification process. The concept also gained ground in stud- 
ies of the connections between word and music, such as those by Wer- 
ner Wolf, and, in theatre studies, by Freda Chapple and Chiel Kattenbelt. 
Since 2003, the University of Montréal has published the interdisciplin- 
ary periodical Intermédialités (Méchoulan 2003). So far, these parameters 
have never been explicitly applied to the pre-modern period. In several 
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contributions, this volume makes pioneering propositions in this direction, 
exploring thereby both the promise of these parameters as well as their 
limitations. 

Although intellectual historians have increasingly recognized the 
dynamic ways in which texts are appropriated across time, they have so 
far largely focused on the printed source. The case of Augustine is illu- 
minating. While the transmission and reception of Augustine’s thought 
has received increasing attention (Backus 1997; Bergvall 2001) and is 
currently the subject of the ambitious research project, After Augustine: 
A Survey of His Reception from 430 to 2000, directed by Karla Pollmann, 
and generously funded by the Leverhulme Trust (see www.st-and.ac.uk/ 
classics/after-augustine; Pollmann and Lambert 2004), this research is 
largely focused on printed books as the medium of reception. Apart from 
this, Augustine’s iconography has also received attention (Courcelles 
1965-80; Schnaubelt and Van Fleteren 1999; Bourdua and Dunlop 2007), 
but without considering, on the whole, the specific relationship of the 
visual medium to the reception of his thought. A notable exception is 
the monograph by Meredith J. Gill (2005), which addresses Augustine’s 
thought in the visual arts of the Italian Renaissance. Rare, too, is Wit- 
tekind’s endeavour (2004) to explain how manuscript illuminations work 
as “commentaries” on their accompanying texts, an avenue already fruit- 
fully applied by Schapiro (1973) to medieval religious narrative. Recently, 
the intermedial dichotomy of “image—text” has produced various studies, 
both for ancient and late antique Roman culture (Elsner 1996; Squire 2009; 
Zimmerl-Panagl and Weber 2010); these, however, do not include Augus- 
tine. An area not covered in the volume presented here is the interaction 
between texts and architecture (Nasrallah 2010). 

The reception of Augustine in oral and often vernacular forms such as 
sermons, plays, and music has been virtually unexplored. Yet it is precisely 
these media that might be expected to play a central role in the reception 
and formation of Augustine as religious authority and role model, espe- 
cially in broader, less educated circles. Moreover, these genres also place 
the literary evidence in a novel perspective, indicating thereby the inter- 
dependency of various media in the reception process. Finally, calling 
Augustine a “saint” is itself the result of reception processes. Thus, most 
contributors to this volume have chosen to call him “Augustine,” focusing 
on the historical figure as the object of reception. In some contributions, 
however, it seemed appropriate to refer to a “Saint Augustine,” emphasiz- 
ing thereby that, for the respective period or field under investigation, this 
epithet was embedded in the reception process. 
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By applying a new paradigm to the history of ideas, this volume aims to 
shed light on the reception of Augustine in five particular contexts: the 
visual, the cultic-dramatic, the spiritual-devotional, the musical, and the 
conceptual-philosophical. To guarantee coherence, each of the contribu- 
tors addresses the same three aspects of the reception process: 1) selection, 
2) transformation, and 3) potential impact and function of the received 
‘object,’ that is, Augustine. In this, the contributors address some or all of 
the following set of questions: 1) Which (direct or indirect) sources have 
been used in apprehending Augustine beyond the written medium? What 
side of Augustine is presented, as in, for instance, which of his works and 
from what angle? 2) How are the works, ideas, or characteristics of Augus- 
tine represented? By which means is the source material appropriated? 
3) How do the choice of medium and/or the juxtaposition of different 
media, including the written text, affect the presentation of Augustine or 
the content of his thought? What is the effect of using different media 
on the use and/or interpretation of Augustine, and on the intended pur- 
pose of his reception? And, alternatively, how does the status of Augustine 
influence his reception in a given medium, in relation to his beholders, 
audiences, and participants? Which ideas, works, and characteristics of 
Augustine are particularly frequent in this reception process, and how 
does this in turn influence his future status? 

Our enterprise made it quickly evident that even if one ventures into 
areas other than the printed book while investigating Augustine’s recep- 
tion, it is nevertheless indispensable to take the written medium into 
account. In all studies presented here it has proven impossible to estab- 
lish a “reception chain” whereby Augustine’s thought as fixed in writing 
could be ignored or was completely surpassed by another medium. It is 
true that layers of reception, as it were, can obscure or disfigure aspects 
of Augustine’s thought, as is particularly striking in the body of Pseudo- 
Augustinian writings that enjoyed great popularity in the later Middle 
Ages and in early modernity (Muessig; Staykova; Dietz; Exalto). It is also 
true that a famous author may not be read, even if—perhaps especially 
if—he is well-known (Pärvan). Nevertheless, recourse to Augustine’s 
writings is ultimately essential, both for the comprehensive evaluation of 
reception processes as well as for the successful generation of further such 
processes. In order to avoid a one-sided definition of reception itself, and 
to elucidate some of the more intricate reception mechanisms beyond 
material media, contributions have also been included that concentrate 
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on Augustine’s reception in meta-literary contexts such as the stage and 
devotional practice (represented by the first and the third sub-sections), 
scientific speculations about the shape of the earth (de Felipe), and psy- 
chotherapeutic theory and practice (Parvan). The collected papers cover a 
broad chronological spectrum, ranging from his visualisation from shortly 
after his death until the twentieth century in visual (Pollmann; Cvetkovic) 
and musical (Petersen) cultures, as well as in modern psychotherapy (Par- 
van). The subsections, which occasionally overlap, are arranged according 
to media: from the more tangible medium of the theatre, and the pro- 
cesses of visualization via audible media such as music and sermon, to the 
trans-sensory media of intellectual concepts. 

In the sub-section Visualizations of Augustine, Karla Pollmann 
(St Andrews), in ‘Art and Authority: Three Paradigmatic Visualizations 
of Augustine of Hippo,’ demonstrates the diverse possibilities of using 
Augustine as an authority in the visual medium, for these depend as 
much on the intentions of the artists and their patrons as on the viewers’ 
backgrounds and horizons of expectation. It is possible, then, to establish 
Augustine as a universal teacher of Christianity, as spiritual model, and as 
existential paradigm, while at the same time radically questioning the role 
of the visual medium itself as a suitable religious vehicle. Vladimir Cvet- 
kovic (Arhus/Ni8), in ‘The Reception of Augustine in Orthodox Iconog- 
raphy, emphasizes the paradox that while Augustine's theology in some 
ways is radically different from that of Greek Orthodoxy, he himself can 
be depicted as an icon, whose theological function is again at odds with 
Augustine's own ideas about the theological role of the visual likeness. 
Meredith J. Gill (University of Maryland), in ‘Reformations: The Painted 
Interiors of Augustine and Jerome,’ suggests that, although in early mod- 
ern visual culture the subject of Jerome in his study was more popular, 
Augustine's example—in both text and image—answered more readily 
to a climate of reform in which the affective resonance of his conversion 
was reinvented. 

In the following sub-section, Dramatizing Augustine on Stage, Doro- 
thea Weber (Salzburg/Vienna), in ‘Augustine and Drama,’ highlights how 
Augustine appears more often in European drama than any other early 
Christian Latin writer; this is in striking contrast to Augustine’s own criti- 
cal attitude towards the theatre as a place of vice. Weber offers a typology 
of Augustine’s different functions in drama, ranging from the omniscient 
sage to erring searcher for truth. In all cases, though, drama has the unique 
potential to make an impact “stronger than one hundred sermons.” Goran 
Proot (Leuven), in ‘Augustine on Stage in the Southern Low Countries 
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in the Early Modern Period,’ investigates the minimal evidence for Jesuit 
school dramas before 1800 in the Southern Netherlands. As the dramas 
themselves are lost, one has to rely on printed theatre programmes con- 
taining the dramatis personae and brief plot summaries. Apart from the 
pedagogical dimension, which is enhanced by the insertion of an unre- 
lated comedy between the drama’s acts, the African schism between the 
Donatist and the Catholic Church that is shown in the plays occasionally 
allowed for political reference to contemporary clashes between Catholics 
and Protestants. 

In the next sub-section, Augustine in Confessionalized Contexts of Spiri- 
tuality and Devotion, Carolyn Muessig (Bristol), in ‘Images and Themes 
Related to Augustine in Late Medieval Sermons,’ makes inroads into the 
vast and underexplored field of sermons. In the body of late medieval 
Latin and vernacular sermons investigated by her, Augustine is, after the 
Bible, the most-often quoted authority. Muessig makes a fundamental 
distinction between popular and academic sermons; this is reflected in 
the propensity of the former to refer to works like the Confessions and of 
the latter to works like De Trinitate. In general, sermons possess a func- 
tion of instantaneous mediation relative to the congregation: Augustine is 
portrayed as a venerable saint, or a foe against heresy, and can also serve 
as spiritual guide. Preachers could not always successfully resolve the 
inherent tension between admiration and imitation. Julia Staykova (The 
Huntington Library), in ‘Pseudo-Augustine and Religious Controversy in 
Early Modern England,’ investigates aspects of the history of the Pseudo- 
Augustinian writings known as St. Augustine’s Meditations, St. Augustine’s 
Soliloquies, and St. Augustine’s Manual. These were very popular in the 
later mediaeval and early modern eras, before their authenticity was ulti- 
mately refuted. Claims to their authenticity could be used in the confes- 
sional strife between Catholics and Protestants. It is paradoxical, however, 
that these Pseudo-Augustinian writings not only enjoyed greater popular- 
ity in print, as compared to Augustine’s authentic works, but that they 
also paved the way for his printed writing’s subsequent reception, espe- 
cially in devotional circles. 

Feike Dietz (Utrecht), in ‘Under the Cover of Augustine: Augustinian Spir- 
ituality and Catholic Emblems in the Seventeenth-century Dutch Republic,’ 
notes the curious fact that, when emblem books were reprinted, their texts 
remained the same while the pictures were replaced with more “modern” 
variants. She concludes that while the texts deal with the often problem- 
atic encounter between God and the human person, the pictures have a 
reassuring function in highlighting the successful relationship between 
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the soul and God. Thus, intermedially speaking, emblem pictures were not 
seen as having the function of illustrating the text, but were, rather, used to 
provide an additional didactic dimension. In reprints, therefore, they had 
to be replaced in order to reflect more suitably the changing piety of the 
period. Moreover, Dietz reaches the important conclusion that emblem 
books could be trans- or inter-confessional. John Exalto (VU Amsterdam), 
in 'Orating from the Pulpit: The Dutch Augustine and the Reformed Godly 
until 1700,’ concentrates on five modes of both semi-public and private dis- 
course, that is, teaching, preaching, reading, writing and meditating. They 
each show traces of Augustine that are often difficult to disentangle. Like 
Dietz, Exalto emphasizes the trans-confessional quality of this "Augustine," 
and, like Staykova, he demonstrates that it is mainly Pseudo-Augustine 
who is known to non-academic audiences before 1800. 

In the fourth sub-section, Musical Variations on Augustine, Eyolf Østrem 
(Copenhagen), in "The Renaissance Reception of Augustine's Writings on 
Music,’ critically investigates the use of Augustine in Renaissance musi- 
cal theory, concluding that preciseness in quoting Augustine is far less 
important than the often false claim that he lends his authority to cer- 
tain aspects of musical theory and practise. Quotations are generally 
taken out of context or are even, in themselves, inauthentic. As music 
was a controversial medium, even in the Renaissance, and as its usage in 
churches much disputed, it was important to be able to summon Augus- 
tine's authority to justify the medium. Sabine Lichtenstein (University of 
Amsterdam), in 'A Musical Relecture of Augustine's Conversion: La Con- 
versione di Sant'Agostino by Maria Antonia Walpurgis and Johann Adolf 
Hasse, focuses both on the complex reception mainly of Augustine's 
Confessions in Maria Antonia's libretto and on the musical interpretation 
given to this libretto by J. A. Hasse. The highly intricate textual recep- 
tion, which turns Monica into a Mater Dolorosa and Augustine into a type 
of Christ, contrasts sharply with Hasse's choice of relatively unoriginal 
musical forms, as these had been established in his day. Thus, he turns 
Monica into the eighteenth-century ideal of a meek woman and Augus- 
tine, whose alto voice represents the human soul, into the paradigm of a 
sinner-turned-saint, musically reinforcing the didactic programme of the 
Jesuits. Thus, the transmedial process of turning Maria Antonia's libretto 
into music is not dictated by the theological subtleties of the libretto, let 
alone by Augustine's theology. But this intermedial dichotomy between 
text and music is mirrored in the two-fold catalyst of Augustine's con- 
version, as reported in the Confessions, namely his reading a text, the 
Bible, and his hearing a voice—the latter, of course, justifying presenting 
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the entire conversion in an acoustic mode. Finally, Nils Holger Petersen 
(Copenhagen), in ‘St. Augustine in Twentieth-century Music,’ brings to 
our attention the lively musical reception of Augustine in modern times, 
analyzing texts drawn predominantly from the Confessions, but also from 
the Soliloquies and other works. The transmedial possibilities of using tex- 
tual fragments range from recreating “old-fashioned” forms of religious 
litany to transforming them into the disrupted, restless and universal 
voice searching for identity. The intermedial confrontation between an 
“objective,” external text and the acoustic medium of music allows the 
latter to inject a subjective element, thus turning music from an aesthetic 
into an ethical entity. 

In the fifth and final sub-section, Augustine beyond Himself, Pablo de 
Felipe (Madrid), in ‘The Antipodeans and Science-Faith Relations: The 
Rise, Fall, and Vindication of Augustine,’ shows in a wide-ranging inves- 
tigation how Augustine’s position that theology should not contradict 
scientifically-established fact but give it an interpretation, was played off 
against some of his more tentative statements on the earth’s shape and 
the existence of Antipodeans. Despite a fundamental break with the past 
in scientific thinking from the sixteenth century onwards, scientists still 
wanted to justify their ideas in relation to the medium of ancient wisdom 
and theological authority. In a very different and highly innovative vein, 
Alexandra Pärvan (Pitesti/St Andrews), in ‘Beyond the Books of Augustine 
into Modern Psychotherapy,’ presents an impressive spectrum of modern 
psychotherapists who use Augustine more or less accurately as an author- 
ity to bolster their psychological concepts. Parvan concludes that although 
these uses of Augustine are not always founded on a deep understanding 
of his thought, Augustine remains for psychotherapy an abundant source 
for an enriched practical, therapeutic approach. 


Outcomes and Perspectives 


In a way that is perhaps unsurprising, the use of media other than the 
printed book opens up new dimensions for the reception of a historical 
person and his or her work. In the following we wish to highlight some 
of the most important results of this interdisciplinary enterprise. When 
looking at the written reception of Augustine, one observes that he was 
not able to control his own reception as it was performed by later genera- 
tions (Pollmann). The same is true of his reception in other media, as well: 
Augustine was highly critical of the visual arts, music, and drama, but this 
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did not prevent later painters, composers and dramatists from making 
him or his thought the objects of their artistic endeavours. 

All media are forms of knowledge in their own right. Accordingly, a 
given medium performs more than one function in the transmedial pro- 
cess; as in the example of the visual arts, it can not only illustrate but 
also comment on juxtaposed or implied texts, undermining, enhancing, 
or complementing them to create deliberate tensions between the visual 
and the textual. This process, in turn, opens up the possibility of alter- 
native readings, and of otherwise interrogating or criticizing the source. 
Thus, the effect of using different media to present Augustine and his 
thought normally goes beyond mere artistry or playful exploration. This 
is predominantly due to the fact that Augustine’s person and his texts are 
generally not, from the very beginning, perceived as fiction, nor are his 
writings construed as invented narratives with an aesthetic function, even 
if an aesthetic can be perceived, exploited, and broadened. 

Especially in music or art, but also in devotional or conceptual trans- 
formations, diverse media can intensify the meditative and/or emotional 
effect of the text. They even permit the intellectual discovery of new 
dimensions, so that one hears or sees, as it were, the text in a profoundly 
new way. These non-textual media also externally and internally encour- 
age support the appropriation and individualization of the text. In this way 
the text enters the possession of the listener or viewer who, as a conse- 
quence, can identify more readily with the message. On the other hand, 
and especially through art and music, one loses the complexities of textual 
argument. It is rather the case that extracts of a text are amplified and an 
alternative dimension of meta-argumentative differentiation is added by 
the new medium. Thus, intermediality can mean the amplification but also 
the undermining of aesthetic illusion: the text reads, or comments on, the 
image and the image reads the text. Especially when these are not entirely 
congruent, the spectator has to meditate on the reasons for and signifi- 
cance of the discrepancy, opening up meta-fictional spaces for reflection. 
A notion also relevant in this context is intramediality, that is, thematic 
interaction or reception within one medium only; this does not receive 
much attention in this volume (exceptions are Gill; Lichtenstein; de Felipe 
and Parvan). Intramediality can be produced by texts, and is then com- 
monly called intertextuality, but it occurs also in other media. For instance, 
a picture or a visual motif taken out of a familiar context will still evoke 
the original setting to the knowledgeable spectator, enhancing thereby and 
deepening the message. The same is possible in music, where a (leit)motif 
evokes the original context and thus comments on its new one. 
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Trans- and intermediality widen the possibilities of the original tex- 
tual medium, when, for instance, they enable the engagement of illiterate 
audiences. Moreover, much of Augustine’s thought is not easily grasped. 
This challenge is often met in relation to the stages of Augustine’s con- 
version, his vision of truth, and his notions of the self, of longing for God, 
grace, and being. Articulation in another medium allows for the conjoin- 
ing of new elements, and these, in turn, may widen, alter, modernize, indi- 
vidualize, politicize or polarize his original intent. This not only applies 
to the visual arts and music but also to devotional media such as sermons 
and meditative texts. The latter still deserve substantially more scholarly 
attention in this respect; this is also true for the vast and complex field 
of Pseudo-Augustinian writings. Moreover, it is premature at this stage to 
presume that we can establish a pattern indicating which of Augustine’s 
texts or which of his preoccupations occur more frequently in any given 
medium or context. This, too, promises to be an exciting field of further 
investigation, especially as the creative thrust of the variant media engag- 
ing Augustine has always been inclined in the direction of breaking down 
traditionally-conceived boundaries of the appropriate, the expected or 
indeed even the possible. 

Allin all, the widening of media by which Augustine is received serves to 
universalize his person and his thought, for these can be adapted accord- 
ingly to a wider array of circumstances, including not only sacred and 
secular settings but also newfound sensory realms. If Augustine himself 
is transformed, so that his ideas and/or his language are used to express 
something completely other than his original intention (as far as this can 
be established at all), or if his name is used to authorize texts not origi- 
nally written by him, then a “myth” of Augustine is created. This, in turn, 
inflects perceptions of his authentic writings. Due to his ubiquity and to 
a myriad of adaptions, we, in turn, lose our own naiveté and presumed 
objectivity even as we attempt to engage his meaning. 


PART ONE 


VISUALIZATIONS OF AUGUSTINE 


ART AND AUTHORITY: THREE PARADIGMATIC 
VISUALIZATIONS OF AUGUSTINE OF HIPPO 


Karla Pollmann 


To be suitably devout before the religious image is, in 
effect, to see beyond it! 


Preliminary Remarks 


Throughout its history, Christianity’s attitude towards the visual arts has 
always been complicated. The Pentateuch (Ex. 20,4f.; Lev. 26,4; Deut. 5,8) 
prohibits visualizations of God, especially sculpted ones, for the faithful 
practitioner of Judaeo-Christian religion. In this respect, Jewish religion 
differed sharply from its neighbouring religions with their rich iconog- 
raphy of divinity. However, the archaeological discovery of small statues 
from Iron Age Palestine seems to indicate that there were early Jewish 
practices of iconic worship. During the seventh to the fifth century BC 
an aversion developed to the presence of iconic statuary in sanctuaries 
of this region; this became the norm in Judaism. So the “anti-iconicity” of 
the Jewish tradition was the result of a conscious choice that was made 
at some point among the religious community.? Such an attitude had 
its equivalent in a pagan line of thinking that considered the material 
representation of divinity impossible. There exists, especially in the pre- 
Socratic tradition, a clear iconoclastic tendency; well-known is Plotinus’ 
objection to his likeness being taken (Porphyry, Life of Plotinus 1.8).? Early 


! Bret L. Rothstein, Sight and Spirituality in Early Netherlandish Painting (Cambridge, 
Eng., 2005), p. 179. 

2 See the analysis in Christoph Uehlinger, ‘Anthropomorphic Cult Statuary in Iron Age 
Palestine and the Search for YAHWEH’s Cult Images,’ in The Image and the Book: Iconic 
Cults, Aniconism, and the Rise of Book Religion in Israel and the Ancient Near East, ed. Karel 
van der Toorn (Leuven, 1997), pp. 97-155, who emphasizes (152) that so far scholarship is 
still unable to identify beyond doubt a Yahweh image as such, either from Israel or from 
Judah. 

3 This attitude is Platonic: an image of a physical body is ontologically even one layer 
more inferior, as already the so depicted physical body itself is only an image of the true 
world of being which is not approachable by the senses. On the other hand can the Platonic 
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Christianity only partly adopted the Jewish disinclination to represent 
God, and also reflected on this in a theoretical way: Christian intellectuals 
were against portraying Christ and the apostles, especially in the second 
and third centuries, and were more in favour of symbolic representations. 
But it was more for pragmatic purposes that early Christianity preferred 
abstract symbols that signified religious content in an indirect, even hid- 
den way. In times of persecution, such symbols had the advantage that 
they could be used as secret signs, as, most notably, the fish or the Chi- 
Rho monogram.* 

However, the very fact of the incarnation of the Christian God lent him 
a human, material side, rendering mimetic representation potentially less 
troublesome. In any event, biblical stories in general were not considered 
to be a problem. Unsurprisingly, before the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, when Christianity became an officially accepted religion, there is 
no official Christian art. But already before the fourth century Christians 
developed a visual culture, predominantly in the secret world of the cata- 
combs and for private use, especially among wealthy Christian families. 
Not only would they have had the means to commission works of art, but 
they would also have been used to its ancient, pre-Christian equivalent.® 
The second-century African theologian Tertullian found the ornamental 
depiction of the Good Shepherd on Christian glass bowls tasteless (De 
pudicitia 7.10), thus indirectly testifying to the fact that such objects were 
already in use in his time, most likely not in a liturgical or sacramental 
context but for private purposes. Moreover, a pragmatic Christian posi- 
tion admitted pictures for the instruction of the illiterate, for honouring 
the depicted, for edifying commemoration and spiritual uplift. In the late 
sixth century Gregory the Great formulated a position which was long 
held dear in the West: “I know that you do not ask for a picture of our 
saviour Jesus Christ in order to worship this picture as if it were God. But 
as this picture brings the son of God closer before your eyes it rekindles 


tradition acknowledge the ability of divine statues as winning the favour and evoking the 
power of a god, cf. Plato, Laws 11.931A, and Plotinus, Enneads 4.3.11. 

4 See J. Kollwitz, ‘Bild III (christlich), Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum 2 (1954), 
pp. 318-41, there 319f.; 323f., and for an overview of the various uses and meanings of this 
symbol the important study by Liselotte Wehrhahn-Stauch, 'Christliche Fischsymbolik von 
den Anfängen bis zum hohen Mittelalter,’ Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte 35.1/2 (1972), pp. 
1-68, which corrects some previously held misconceptions. 

5 Useful surveys in Ernst Kitzinger, Early Medieval Art in the British Museum (London, 
1940), pp. 1-35, Aidan Nichols, The Art of God Incarnate: Theology and Image in Christian 
Tradition (London, 1980), pp. 49—75, and John Beckwith, Farly Christian and Byzantine Art 
(Harmondsworth, 1970), pp. 8-43. 
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your love to him” (Letter 9.52). Similarly, one of the highly educated Great 
Cappadocian Fathers of the fourth century, Gregory of Nyssa, concedes in 
his Eulogy of St. Theodore the Martyr (Gregorii Nysseni Opera 10/1.62 = PG 
46:739f.) that Christian places of worship could be adorned with images or 
artefacts. But these should not show God in a direct mimetic way; instead 
they should narrate biblical or other holy stories and thereby edify the 
soul of the spectator. By way of summary, the early Christian position 
towards Christian art can be described in the following way: art was not 
supposed to have a magical function, and its aesthetic appeal was pro- 
claimed as being of minor relevance; rather, its didactic, commemorative 
and ethical functions were highlighted.® 

Augustine, the greatest teacher of the Latin West, who has to say some- 
thing about almost all areas of human life, deals remarkably little with 
art. In contrast to music, which touched him almost against his will and 
to which he even dedicated a whole work,’ he has a low opinion of the 
worth of art. Following the Platonic tradition, it has for him a limited truth 
value, mainly causing only the spectator’s delight. He contrasts a picture 
which is able merely to do this with a letter whose aesthetic appearance 
is of minor importance: "For a picture is seen in a way that is different 
from the way in which letters are seen. When you have seen a picture, 
this means that you have seen everything and have praised it. When you 
have seen letters, that is not everything, because you are admonished also 
to read them" (In Iohannis evangelium tractatus 24.2).8 What is decisive is 
that by reading letters one is admonished to understand the content they 
convey; this goes beyond their material appearance.? As art cannot appro- 
priately represent the immortal transcendent God, it is of only limited 
relevance to Christians. Augustine's opposition to art as an end in itself 
may account for the simplicity of his own church in Hippo Regius. More- 
over, Augustine, like many ecclesiastical writers before him, was strictly 
against attributing any kind of magical power to objects such as amulets 
but also images. Instead, he advises his congregation to find beauty not 


$ Cf. Kollwitz, ‘Bild III (christlich)’ (see above, n. 4), p. 320. For the special function 
of the icon in Eastern Christianity see the collected volume Linda Safran, ed., Heaven on 
Earth: Art and the Church in Byzantium (University Park, Penn., 1998), and the contribution 
by Vladimir Cvetkovic in this volume. 

7 Robert J. O'Connell, Art and the Christian Intelligence in St. Augustine (Oxford, 1978), 
chapters 3 and 4 are dedicated to De musica. 

8 aliter enim videtur pictura, aliter videntur litterae. picturam cum videris, hoc est totum 
vidisse, laudasse; litteras cum videris, non hoc est totum, quoniam commoneris et legere. 

9 Karla Pollmann, St Augustine the Algerian (Gottingen 2003, 2nd ed. 2007), pp. 26-7. 
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in decorative marble and splendid embellishment but, rather, in the faith- 
ful and holy members of the Church. The only true representation of the 
Christian God is his incarnate son Jesus Christ. Christians should repre- 
sent him appropriately not by works of art but by imitating his lifestyle 
as best they could.! On a practical level, for Augustine, ethics replaces 
aesthetics." On a theoretical level, his aesthetics rests on two platonically 
informed principles: first, low esteem for corporeal forms of beauty, which 
he considered inferior, and, second, a constant emphasis on the yearning 
for a vision of eternal beauty.” 

Considering Augustine’s critical attitude towards any kind of mimetic 
effort, it is of course ironic that in later times he became a very popu- 
lar figure within a rich spectrum of imagery, which could serve various 
functions.? This paradox reminds us of the very similar constellation of 
Augustine’s critical views regarding the theatre as opposed to his later 
appearance on stage.“ In both cases this discrepancy can be explained 
by the fact that, after his death, Augustine achieved an even greater posi- 
tion of authority. Authority is a relational social phenomenon wherein 
a person, text or institution is conceded power to exert influence over 
others. According to the famous distinction by Max Weber, the reasons 
for this concession may be threefold: either natural (personal) charisma, 
or tradition and custom, or legal sanction of this position. Such a position 
of authority is potentially vulnerable to cultural and/or historical change. 
It is therefore in constant need of being renegotiated, reformulated, 
adapted and reinvented in the face of scrutiny, criticism and normative 


10 For the partly Pauline background of this see Nichols, The Art of God Incarnate (see 
above, n. 5), pp. 44-8. 

11 Of course, on a theoretical level, Augustine acknowledges both the importance of 
images in the mind for cognitive reasons (conf. 10.14.22-10.15.23) and of eternal, unchang- 
ing beauty (ver. rel. 3.3). Here is not the place to go into this in more detail, but see the 
useful overview by Cornelius Mayer, ‘Kunst und Kunstgenuss nach der Lehre Augustins,’ 
in Zwischen Askese und Sinnlichkeit. FS N. Werner, ed. C. Bahr and G. Jain (Dettelbach, 
1997), pp. 16-27. 

12 See a good discussion in O'Connell, Art and the Christian Intelligence (see above, n. 7), 
pp. 130-42 and in Meredith Gill, Augustine in the Renaissance: Art and Philosophy from 
Petrarch to Michelangelo (Cambridge, Eng., 2005), pp. 177-83. 

13 See in this volume also the contributions by Vladimir Cvetkovic and Meredith Gill. 
A complete overview over all the iconographic forms of representing Augustine through 
the ages is almost impossible to achieve; for a sketch cf. Robin Jensen, Meredith Gill, and 
Ralph Dekoninck, ‘Visual Arts,’ in The Oxford Guide to the Historical Reception of Augustine, 
ed. Karla Pollmann et al. (Oxford, forthcoming). 

14 For which see the contributions by Dorothea Weber and Goran Proot in this 
volume. 
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intervention. Societies and human individuals, in general, are constantly 
subjected to the paradox of the need for authority, on the one hand, and 
its questioning on the other. Authority can be observed in all areas of soci- 
ety and is also present in or through all media, including art. Operating on 
the assumption that around 8096 of all information is absorbed through 
the eyes one would expect the visual arts to be a particularly prominent 
medium through which to convey, create or endorse authority, or, more 
precisely, to convey a certain concept of it. For earlier periods of time this 
mode of negotiating authority seems to have been even more urgent due 
to the greater presence of illiteracy. In the following, we will investigate 
some implications and consequences of visualizing an authoritative fig- 
ure in three case-studies that have been selected because of their distinct 
generic and historical differences, their wide chronological spread, and 
the fact that the latter two have so far never received significant scholarly 
attention. 


The Beginnings: Augustine As a Typified Intellectual between Two Ages 


The so-called Lateran fresco in Rome, commonly dated to the middle 
of the sixth century,’ is considered to be the oldest extant depiction of 
Augustine.!6 The full height of the fresco is c. 260 cm, and the field with 
the figure of Augustine measures 140 x 120 cm. Today, the fresco, which 
was only excavated in 1900, is situated underground in a narrow passage 
of the Lateran and it is difficult to gain access to it. It is currently practi- 
cally impossible to reconstruct the original architectural position of the 
fresco. The general assumption is that the painting decorated a wall of the 
papal archive, more precisely the reading room of the papal library.” 


15 So again most recently Rainer Warland, ‘Das älteste Bildnis des hl. Augustinus? Zum 
Wandmalereifragment eines spätantiken Autors im Lateran,’ in Augustinus. Spuren und 
Spiegelungen seines Denkens. Band 1: Von den Anfüngen bis zur Reformation, ed. Norbert 
Fischer (Hamburg, 2009), pp. 13-8, there 18. Sometimes it is dated even into the fifth cen- 
tury, see S. de Blaauw, Cultus et Décor. Liturgia e architettura nella Roma tardoantica e 
medievale (Vatican City, 1994), pp. 111-2, or into the fourth-fifth century, see Tarsicius J. 
van Bavel, ed., Sint-Augustinus (Brussels, 2007), p. 8. For the following compare Pollmann, 
St Augustine the Algerian (see above, n. 9), pp. 18-21, which is here slightly updated and 
revised. 

16 Description in Serge Lancel, Saint Augustin (Paris, 1999), pp. 9-10; see below fig. 1. 

17 See for an up-to-date analysis and fresh perspective Warland, ‘Das älteste Bildnis’ 
(see above, n. 15), pp. 13f. 
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Figure 1. Lateran fresco (Lateran Library in the Vatican, dated into the sixth 
century AD) © Norbert Fischer.'® 


18 For the possibilities of digital reconstruction of this fresco see Oliver Motz, ‘Original 
und Originalität. Zur digitalen Restauration des ältesten Bildnis des heiligen Augustin,’ in 
Augustinus—Ein Lehrer des Abendlandes. Einführung und Dokumente, ed. Constance Ditt- 
rich, Norbert Fischer and Erich Naab (Wiesbaden, 2009), pp. 77-81. 
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It shows a man slightly beyond his best years, the hairline over the fore- 
head clearly receding, with quite pronounced facial wrinkles, dressed in a 
long white tunic and toga, the dress of the free Roman citizen. It has long 
sleeves,!® decorated with a purple stripe, visible on his right shoulder and 
reappearing above his right foot. This purple stripe marks the person’s 
dignity,?° in this case sacerdotal or episcopalian dignity analogous to a 
senator's purple stripe. This is at odds with the fact that Augustine seems 
to have preferred a more modest way of dressing.?! The figure is seated on 
a curule chair (sella curulis), of the kind originally used by highest magis- 
trates in Rome. The painter clearly had ambitious aims with perspective.?? 
Augustine’s left hand holds a book-roll (volumen), which hints at his edu- 
cation and his intellectual qualities, and it can also be taken as symbol- 
izing his written work. But, strictly speaking, this motif is an anachronism 
as Christians used the modern parchment codex (‘book’), and not the 
traditional ‘pagan’ papyrus book-roll, especially for major publications.?? 
Augustine’s right hand points in a particular gesture at an open codex, 
most likely the Bible (or another book doubtlessly of Christian content), 
thereby positioning the portrait between the eras of Antiquity, symbol- 
ized by the book-roll, and the Middle Ages, symbolized by the codex. 

The inscription under the fresco forms a prosodically correct elegiac 
couplet and reads as follows: 


DIVERSI DIVERSA PATRES | SED HIC OMNIA DIXIT | 
ROMANO ELOQVIO | MYSTICA SENSA TONANS 


Various Fathers spoke about various themes, but this one said it all, 
Proclaiming forcefully like thunder in Roman eloquence the mysteries of 
the scriptures. 


19 Augustine, doctr. chr. 3.12.20.49 points out that the tunic changed style: in his time 
long sleeves are acceptable and fashionable, whereas the good old Romans wore short 
sleeves and considered long sleeves a sign of decadence. 

20 Asa sign of high birth and/or high office. 

?! Cf. Possidius, Life of Augustine 224, although this statement could be a topos, as e.g. 
Pontius, Life of Cyprian 6.3 says the same about Cyprian of Carthage. 

22 Warland, ‘Das älteste Bildnis’ (see above, n. 15), pp. 17-8. makes the interesting obser- 
vation that the painter must have had a viewer in mind who would look at this painting 
from beneath and therefore suggests that the painting must have been placed high up on 
the wall of a large room. 

23 Cf. Michaela Zelzer, ‘Buch und Text von Augustin zu Karl dem Großen,’ Mitteilungen 
des Instituts für Osterreichische Geschichtsforschung 109 (2001), pp. 291-314, especially 293: 
in the third and fourth century, the change from papyrus roll to parchment codex can 
be observed. Christians changed first, but papyrus continues to be used. The oldest Latin 
Bible codex stems from around 370. 
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The gesture of the right hand is familiar to those studying classical rheto- 
ric; it is described by Quintilian, who, under Vespasian around 70 AD, was 
the first professor of rhetoric ever to be paid by the state (Inst. 11.3.98):?* 
“Sometimes,” he observes, “we separate the first two fingers from the oth- 
ers, not however inserting the thumb between them, but with the fourth 
and little fingers turned slightly inwards, and the other two also not fully 
extended”. Presumably this was a gesture of drawing attention to an 
important point. At the time of Augustine this gesture was still used and 
well-known, both to pagans and Christians, as can be demonstrated from 
illustrations.?? So Augustine is here not reading but speaking or, rather, 
teaching in a formal way—interpreting the Bible as he indeed did in the 
spoken and written word throughout his life. In Augustine’s view it was 
the daily duty of every Christian to interpret Holy Writ and to live accord- 
ingly. This hand gesture became, in medieval depictions, the gesture of 
benediction—according to correct rhetorical rule only to be performed 
with the right hand.?® 

This fresco follows in many ways the conventional, even emblematic 
depiction of an educated, pagan intellectual, and it was a type that could 
be adapted for Christian purposes, and the text has of course a vital 
function in the dis-ambiguization of the pagan matrix.2” This might also 
explain the anachronistic book-roll, whose conservative, stereotyped use 
is especially transparent in a miniature from the fifth century Codex Ver- 
gilius Romanus. Here, Vergil is depicted wearing a white tunic and toga, 
with a book-roll in his hands; at his left is a closed casket which contains 
more book-rolls, and at his right a reading desk. This portrait was cop- 
ied from a papyrus-roll into a codex. At the time of Vergil, the book-roll 
would have been used; the anachronism relates to the codex on which 


24 See Peter Wülfing, ‘Antike und moderne Redegestik. Eine frühe Theorie der Kórper- 
sprache bei Quintilian, in Antike Heute, ed. R. Faber and Bernhard Kytzler (Würzburg, 
1992), pp. 68-80. 

?5 E.g. on ivory diptychs depicting pagan civil servants in the first half of the fifth cen- 
tury; in Christian contexts God or Christ or even the personified Ecclesia ex gentibus (on 
a mosaic in S. Sabina in Rome from between 422 and 432 AD). 

?6 A very similar gesture was also used to reprieve defeated gladiators, see Thomas 
Wiedemann, Emperors and Gladiators (London, 1992), p. 15, where in fig. 13 the left hand 
is used. 

27 Jaś Elsner, Art and the Roman Viewer: The Transformation of Art from the Pagan 
World to Christianity (Cambridge, 1995) emphasizes this ambiguity as a major factor in 
the transition from pagan to Christian art, causing a move from a literal to a metaphorical- 
allegorical understanding of depictions. 
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the portrait is painted.?® Vergil is depicted in a similar way in an African 
mosaic from Sousse (ancient Hadrumetum), presumably from the early 
third century.?9 

But scholars have noted that several things are unusual about the Lat- 
eran portrait. First, the figure is not fully in a frontal position but is seen 
from a three-quarter angle, leaning to the side; this gives him a less static 
impression.?? The facial traits are marked, for they include scrutinizing 
eyes, wrinkles, a strong nose, pronounced mouth, the chin separated 
from the mouth by a dimple, and the shadow of the beginning of a beard. 
French scholars, in particular, have suggested that this is, in fact, the ren- 
dering of an authentic portrait of Augustine which somehow made its 
way to Italy.?! However, these features do not seem to be so unique or 
individual: a fourth-century African mosaic from Cherchel (then Caesarea 
Mauretania) shows a male face with quite similar characteristics—and 
this time it is supposed to be a satyr, who attends the mythological wed- 
ding of Peleus and Thetis.?? So we have to content ourselves with a ‘not- 
proven’ verdict; leaving the seemingly individual traits aside, the Lateran 
portrait clearly represents a Late Antique type that is meant to convey the 


28 Karl Schefold, Die Bildnisse der antiken Dichter, Redner und Denker (Basel, 1943, repr. 
and updated Basel, 2000), p. 436. 

29 K. M. D. Dunbabin, The Mosaics of Roman North Africa (Oxford, 1978), p. 131: in the 
Maison de l'Arsenal, the place of honour in one room is occupied by a portrait of Vergil 
enthroned between Melpomene and Clio; open on his knee is a volumen on which are 
legible words from the opening lines of the Aeneid, 1.8-9 Musa mihi causas memora quo 
numine laeso | Quidve ..., clearly chosen to emphasize the divine inspiration represented 
by the Muses standing beside him. Schefold, Die Bildnisse (see above, n. 28), p. 398 iden- 
tifies the second Muse more plausibly not as Clio, but as Calliope, who reads the epic 
and to whom Vergil turns, and on the other side the muse Melpomene with the mask 
of tragedy, the gesture of her right hand expressing the tragic content of what is read. 
Vergil's right hand is lifted as an expression of emotion. This portrait fits quite closely to 
Donatus’ description of Vergil as being of tall size, dark complexion and with a pleasant 
physiognomy (Vita 8.10). But the head is rather oblong, the eyes have a severe expression 
and the cheeks are emaciated (so not wholly like in Donatus). Schefold dates the mosaic 
around 300 AD. 

30 Warland, ‘Das älteste Bildnis’ (see above, n. 15), pp. 16-7 has now introduced into 
the discussion a miniature of Augustine in the Egino-Codex (Berlin, Staatsbibliothek Ms. 
Phillips 1676), dating from before 799, where Augustine is again depicted from a three- 
quarter profile. 

31 Lancel, Saint Augustin (see above, n. 16), p. 10; cf. Denise Steger, ‘Die bildliche Darstel- 
lung der vier großen lateinischen Kirchenvater vor ihrer Sanktionierung unter Papst Boni- 
fazius VIII. Im Jahre 1298,’ Römische Quartalschrift für die christliche Altertumskunde und 
Kirchengeschichte 94 (1999), pp. 209-27, there 212 n. n. 

32 J. Lancha, Mosaique et culture dans l'Orient Romain (I*'-IV* s.) (Rome, 1997), no. 40 
and pp. 82-4. 
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message of Augustine’s importance to Christianity as the exemplary and 
universal teacher, writer and intellectual.33 

This is not surprising if we consider the pagan tradition of portraying 
famous poets, philosophers and intellectuals, which made it tempting for 
Christians to establish an equivalent gallery of eminent Christian intel- 
lectual authorities. If Augustine was used in the Lateran library to mark 
the shelves where his works could be found, then the iconographic usur- 
pation of a Late Antique model confirmed visually the degree to which 
Christian literary productivity could match earlier, ancient achievements 
in this field. The external visualization mirrors and displays the materially 
less tangible intellectual status of Christianity which it finally managed 
to achieve. 


The Immediacy of Spiritual Authority: Life Cycles of Augustine 


Life cycles of Augustine became popular from the fourteenth century 
onwards. From the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries alone at least 
twenty-one European cycles of Augustine’s life survive today.?? The ini- 
tial appearance of such cycles can be connected to the rise of the Order 
of Hermits of St. Augustine,?® although the first known extant cycle is 
found in the stained glass of the church of the Canons Regular at Erfurt 
and dates from 1316.3” These cycles could serve various, partly overlapping 
functions: (i) to commemorate their founder, (ii) to compete with other 
orders, especially the Canons of St. Augustine, in their claim to be the only 
true order founded by Augustine (this issue is aggravated by the fact that 


33 Thus presumably enhancing the function of the Lateran library, see de Blaauw, Cul- 
tus et Décor (see above, n. 15), p. 12. Warland, ‘Das älteste Bildnis’ (see above, n. 15), p. 14 
confirms that the authenticity "des lebensnahen Portráts" cannot be maintained. 

3^ Very convincing Warland, 'Das álteste Bildnis' (see above, n. 15), p. 18, but see also 
Steger, 'Die bildliche Darstellung' (see above, n. 31), pp. 210-2. It is remarkable that the four 
great Latin Church fathers Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine and Gregory the Great depicted 
together can only be found from the twelfth century onwards, cf. the overview in Steger. 

35 Diane Cole Ahl, 'Benozzo Gozzoli: The life of Saint Augustine in San Gimignano,’ in 
Augustine in Iconography: History and Legend, ed. Joseph C. Schnaubelt and Frederick Van 
Fleteren (New York, 1999), pp. 359-82, there 359. 

36 George T. Radan, ‘The Lecceto Frescoes: the Augustinian Cycle, in Augustine in Ico- 
nography: History and Legend, ed. Joseph C. Schnaubelt and Frederick Van Fleteren (New 
York, 1999), pp. 431-65, there 431-2. 

37 See the excellent overview by Meredith Gill, ‘Visual Arts, 1200-1600’, in The 
Oxford Guide to the Historical Reception of Augustine, ed. Karla Pollmann et al. (Oxford, 
forthcoming). 
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in a strict sense Augustine founded neither the Hermits nor the Canons), 
(iii) to enhance the immediacy of Augustine’s teaching and its continuing 
effect as embodied in the respective commissioning order, and (iv) to pro- 
mote the specific spiritual or educational programme of that order to a 
wider audience. Of course, the choice of a lifecycle is not surprising as 
Augustine himself is one of the few personalities from Antiquity and Late 
Antiquity who gives us quite substantial information about his life, espe- 
cially, of course, in his quasi-autobiographical Confessions. 

The cycles vary in their conceptualization, according to the evolving 
historical circumstances of their patrons. For instance, the famous fresco 
cycle of the life of Augustine at San Gimignano, executed by Benozzo 
Gozzoli in 1464 and commissioned by the Augustinian Hermits, is charac- 
terized by a unique emphasis in its seventeen scenes on Augustine as stu- 
dent, teacher and scholar.?® This programme was meant to promote the 
contemporary identity of the Augustinian Order with their heavy empha- 
sis on verbal persuasion and instruction through preaching and reading, 
as reflected in the image of Augustine as ideal theologian and Christian 
scholar.?? The slightly earlier Lecceto cycle, with its fourteen frescoes (dat- 
ing from 1439-42), also serves didactic purposes, here with strong focus on 
the origin of the Hermits.^? The somewhat later cycle from Carlisle Cathe- 
dral (end of the fifteenth century) has been dubbed a “comic strip"-like 
“mass medium”:* in twenty-two scenes a topical moral narrative unfolds, 
the effect of which is enhanced by rhyming Latin-English inscriptions. In 
the first half of the programme, the intellectual prowess of Augustine is 
contrasted with his sinfulness. Strong elements of empathy are provided 
in the scenes where he bewails his sins, and where he converts because of 
the heavenly message of the tolle, lege, as well as in a special scene dedi- 
cated to a relatively insignificant episode in conf. 9.5.12, where Augustine 
tells us that once he was on holiday at Cassiciacum where he was tor- 
mented by such a toothache that he could not speak and had to ask his 


38 This was first highlighted by the Courcelles, whose groundbreaking studies on this 
topic remain standard reading (Jeanne and Pierre Courcelle, Iconographie de Saint Augus- 
tin, 4 vols. [Paris 1965-80]). 

39 Ahl, 'Benozzo Gozzoli: The Life of Saint Augustine' (see above, n. 35), pp. 359-60, and 
Meredith Gill, Speaking Books, Moving Images, in The Renaissance World, ed. John Jeffries 
Martin (London, 2007), pp. 535-54, there 538. 

40 See Radan, ‘The Lecceto Frescoes’ (see above, n. 36), pp. 435-6, 446. 

41 Edmund Colledge, ‘The Augustine Screen in Carlisle Cathedral,’ in Augustine in Ico- 
nography: History and Legend, ed. Joseph C. Schnaubelt and Frederick Van Fleteren (New 
York, 1999), pp. 383-430, there 384. 
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friends to pray for him; this he did by writing his request on a wax tablet. 
Augustine also mentions that their prayers were successful. Augustine as 
bishop is characterized by his teachings of right doctrine against heresy, 
as in scene 14. In scene 16, a woman seeks his help while he is meditating 
on the Trinity: “As this women come to hym for consolacion | She saw him 
with the trinite yn meditacion”.* It is striking that the very popular anec- 
dote of Augustine and the child (for which see below) is avoided here and 
replaced by a far more “naturalistic” episode that includes a lay person. 
All of these aspects make it clear that a strong alliance between the less 
educated members of the congregation and Augustine is intended. This 
alliance is supposed to be based on his personal righteousness in thought 
and faith, as well as on his sanctity which manifests itself in vision-like 
closeness to God and the power to do miracles. Augustine is also pow- 
erful beyond death through his relics and the miracles connected with 
them, to which the final four scenes are dedicated. In a similar way, but 
by different means, these themes are evoked in a much later and rela- 
tively unknown cycle in Philadelphia, created at the end of the nineteenth 
century. In eight scenes, we see episodes from Augustine’s life up to his 
death. Their emphasis lies on “demystifying” Augustine’s life for they offer 
a “celebration of divine grace and its accessibility to the common man,” 
specifically the poor Catholic Irish immigrants of the time.^? The focus is 
very much on the institutional aspects of the Church, such as baptism as a 
rite of passage, the custom of burial as a means to handle grief, as well as 
the preservation of the unity of the Church through orthodox knowledge 
and anti-heretical deeds. One of Christianity’s practical advantages is that, 
as exemplified by the death of Augustine in the final scene, one knows 
how to die in faith as a Christian. 

In general, all the cycles are characterized by varying combinations 
of scenes taken from history and legend, by the addition of individual 
aspects which are meant to enhance the immediacy of the visualization, 
and by a principle of selection that is supposed to convey the specific fac- 
ets of the order's or donor’s spiritual programme. It should have become 
clear from my previous remarks that, indeed, a classification of the Augus- 
tine cycles into the categories of “narrative,” “doctrinal,” and “visionary” is 


42 Cf. Colledge, ‘The Augustine Screen’ (see above, n. 41), pp. 400-1. 

^3 Mark W. Sullivan, ‘Tito Troja: An Augustinian Cycle in Philadelphia, in Augustine 
in Iconography: History and Legend, ed. Joseph C. Schnaubelt and Frederick Van Fleteren 
(New York, 1999), pp. 467-503, there 487. 
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not adequate as a means by which to describe them.** They are, rather, a 
mixture of these elements whose combination, modification and accen- 
tuation serve as vehicles that convey the particular spiritual emphasis of 
each one; this is closely connected to their context and to their patrons. 
All this is also true for the beautiful, but under-researched Augustine cycle 
of an altarpiece in Jerusalem, measuring 2.03 x 1.74 metres and formerly 
attributed to Jan van Scorel (1495-1562).*? In the meantime it has been 
suggested that instead the Flemish artist Simon Bening (1483-1561), the 
last major artist of the Netherlandish tradition, could be considered as the 
painter, but so far nothing conclusive could be produced. Bening also uses 
small scale landscapes as they occur in the side scenes of the Jerusalem 
painting, and similar decorative swags as those on the upper sides of the 
scenes. The problem is that Bening is primarily a miniaturist. In scene 3 (see 
fig. 3 below), the coats of arms in the stained-glass windows in the church 
of St. Ambrose can, as far as they can be seen, be connected with the Holy 
Roman Emperor Charles (1519-20), with King Henry VIII of England (1509- 
47), and with count Henry III of Nassau-Breda (1483-1538); another one 
possibly refers to the kingdom of Aragon. This would confirm the dating 
of the painting into the years 1519-20. Eleven panels, including Augus- 
tine and the child, surround a large, central image of Augustine ordained 
as bishop (see fig. 2 and 3 below). The most important analysis remains 
that of Jeanne and Pierre Courcelle, of 1969.47 The Courcelles agree that it 
dates to the early sixteenth century, but they nevertheless include it among 
fifteenth-century projects, since, as they argue, its style is a “résumé” of 
that century’s iconographic characteristics with little innovation.*® This 
makes it a particularly apt object to investigate with view to our over- 
all interest in a variety of different, significant visualizations of Augus- 
tine through the ages. The arrangement of the eleven scenes is simple 
and effective, beginning, in chronological order, with the episodes at the 


44 This categorization was suggested by Marianna Archambault, ‘The Iconography of 
Saint Augustine: Gozzoli’s fresco cycle in San Gimignano,’ Augustinian Studies 20 (1989), 
pp. 183-98. I agree with Sullivan, ‘Tito Troja’ (see above, n. 43), p. 486, who also finds it 
unfitting for the Philadelphia cycle he analyses. 

45 Jeanne and Pierre Courcelle, Iconographie de Saint Augustin. Les Cycles du XV* siècle 
(Paris 1969), p. 153. 

46 I am very grateful for all this information to Dr. Harry Tummers (Nijmegen), in an 
email from 06 August 2010, who very kindly allows me to mention it here, in the hope that 
this might stimulate further research on this issue. 

47 Courcelles, Iconographie de Saint Augustin (see above, n. 45), pp. 151-8. 

48 Ibid., p. 153. 
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Figure 2. Arrangement of Scenes in the Jerusalem Cycle (c. 1520). 


bottom left-hand corner, and moving upwards in clock-wise direction (see 
below fig. 3). 

In scene 1 Augustine is attending school (conf. 1.9.14), indoors, in a scene 
that is split by a decorative column separating it from the outdoors to the 
right. There, his mother Monica kneels before a bishop, consulting him in 
her despair that her son has become a Manichee (conf. 3.12.21). The con- 
finement of the classroom is suggestive of Augustine’s confinement in the 
wrong spiritual context, one that makes his intellectual activity problem- 
atic. In scene 2 Augustine teaches rhetoric in Carthage (conf. 4.2.2), again 
situated indoors, whereas, again separated by a pillar, Monica is seen to 
the right standing outdoors at the seashore, mourning as the ship in the 
far distance carries her son against her will to Rome (conf. 5.8.15). Here the 
point seems to be that Augustine's spiritual errors model a certain kind of 
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Figure 3. Overview Jerusalem Cycle (height 2.03 meters, width 1.74 meters) 
(reproduced with permission of the owners). 


negative progression, with his mother again separated from him and wor- 
rying about him. In scene 3, in a tiny miniature to the left, and again in 
an outdoor setting, Ambrose welcomes Augustine and Monica in Milan; 
this smaller episode forms the background to the dominant scene on the 
right where both of them are listening to a sermon by Ambrose deliv- 
ered inside a church. Thus, the movement is reverted: Augustine ventures 
from the outdoors to the indoors, into the right kind of interior where 
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salutary teaching is offered. This depiction condenses the much more 
intricate narrative of the Confessions,*#9 where Augustine alone in conf. 
5.13.23 encounters Ambrose in Milan, and, in 5.14.24, listens to some of his 
disputes and allegorical interpretations of the Old Testament. His mother 
arrives a bit later in Milan, immediately reveres Ambrose and listens to his 
sermons in church, but without Augustine (conf. 6.1.1), while Ambrose in 
conf. 6.2.2 congratulates Augustine for having such a devout Christian as 
his mother. The artist of the Jerusalem altarpiece is keen to suggest that 
this stage, so crucial for Augustine's development towards Christianity, 
is an experience shared between mother and son. The inner, emotional 
and spiritual concern that Monica had for her son is here externalized in 
her physical and spatial companionship with him, suitably located in a 
church building as the proper destination for Christian paraenetics and 
protreptic. In principle, this is a concept very much in accord with Augus- 
tine's own report in conf. 8.2.4 about how Marius Victorinus is warned by 
Simplicianus that if he is not seen inside the walls of the church he cannot 
properly be considered a Christian. 

The outdoors-to-indoors movement from scene 3 is reiterated in scene 
4, where, to the left, again in the distance, the famous garden scene is 
depicted (conf. 812.29), with an angel as supernatural messenger, but 
unusually, without Augustine carrying a book.5? To the right, the domi- 
nant scene is that of Augustine's baptism (conf. 9.6.14), performed by 
Ambrose in a church, next to a baptismal font; here, the absence of Augus- 
tine's mother is striking. At the centre, at the top of the altarpiece, in the 
middle, scene 5 shows Augustine's investiture as a Hermit, receiving the 
black frock of the Hermits from Simplicianus, now in the presence of his 
mother (fig. 4 below). Simplicianus, mentioned in conf. 81.1, was theologi- 
cal mentor to Ambrose and later to Augustine, and despite his advanced 
years, he succeeded Ambrose as bishop of Milan in 397. This specific 
iconographic tradition can already be observed in the Erfurt stained glass 
from 1316, where Simplicianus is also turned into a Hermit in order to 
give Augustine's conversion an unambiguous monastic direction. In the 
background of the Jerusalem scene, in its left corner, a chapel is depicted, 
within which a dead woman lies, surrounded by mourners. The Courcelles 


^9 Not adequately displayed in the otherwise excellent analysis of the Courcelles, Icon- 
ographie de Saint Augustin (see above, n. 45), p. 155. 
50 For such instances see Gill, ‘Speaking Books’ (see above, n. 39), pp. 538-44. 
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Figure 4. Jerusalem Cycle Scene 5: Augustine's investiture as a Hermit by Simpli- 
cianus (reproduced with permission of the owners). 


do not comment on this detail, which could well represent the burial of 
Monica (conf. 9.12.32).>! Thus, the end of Monica's life is made to follow 
closely the moment at which Augustine finds his true mother, in this case 
not so much the Church as the Order of the Hermits itself. 

This scene, as well as scene 6, which shows Augustine and some fel- 
low-Hermits leaving Italy for Africa, is, of course, not based on material 
offered by Augustine or Possidius about Augustine's life, but, rather, they 
both take their inspiration from two pseudo-Augustinian sermons.?? In 


51 Thus, it would reflect a miniature a tradition to depict Monica's burial that goes back 
at least to the later fifteenth century, see Meredith Gill, ‘“Remember Me at the Altar of 
the Lord": Saint Monica's Gift to Rome, in Augustine in Iconography: History and Legend, 
ed. Joseph C. Schnaubelt and Frederick Van Fleteren (New York, 1999), pp. 549-76, there 


550. 
52 Cf. Courcelles, Iconographie de Saint Augustin (see above, n. 45), p. 156. 
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the Pseudo-Augustinian Ad fratres in heremo sermo 27 (PL 40:1282), the 
characteristic outfit of the Hermits is expounded as deriving from an 
explanation given once to Augustine by Ambrose: the black coat symbol- 
izes contempt for earthly goods and awareness of death, the belt made of 
skins represents bodily restraint, and the tonsure signifies the removal of 
sinful thoughts from the mind.*? In the Pseudo-Augustinian Ad fratres in 
heremo sermo 21 (PL 40:1268f.) Augustine proclaims himself in detail as 
founder of this order: 


And my pious mother urged me near Milan that I should return to my home- 
land. And as I had the wish to have some men to love them in my innermost 
being and live with them as equals, I betook myself in all love to that man 
Simplicianus, who had lived from his youth most devotedly in God, and I 
entreated him with tears and sighs that he might give me some servants of 
God from his followers, and he gave them to me with fatherly generosity. 
Why did he give them to me with fatherly generosity? Because he knew that 
I wanted to found a monastery in Africa. (...) And so I arrived in Africa, after 
the death of my pious mother, and built, as you can see, the monastery in 
which we now are, in solitude and cut off from the people. And it pleased 
God to give me one hundred brothers, God, who illuminates our hearts so 
that we not only imitate the lifestyle of the most holy anchorite fathers, but, 
even in this solitude, we also own everything communally, after the custom 
of the Apostles. God wanted that we keep this, and subsequently teach it, 
and wished that these, his rules, should be imparted to you through me. 
For thus you see that there were many fathers before me, whom we have to 
follow and imitate: however, they have not, as I have, taught others to live 
according to the life of the Apostles. Therefore I do not blush when I claim 
that I am the head and origin of you all.5* 


53 Pensate ergo, fratres, quid vestis nigra, quid zona pellicea, quid corona capitis persuad- 
eant. Nigra enim vestis, quae vilis est, mundi contemptum nobis denuntiat, et memoriam mor- 
tis. Zona pellicea lumborum refrenationem declarat. Capilli rasi de vertice, superfluitatem 
criminum significant ablatam de mente. Sic enim mihi sanctus pater Ambrosius, quando me 
regeneravit in Christo anno aetatis meae trigesimo, mihi petenti respondit. 

5* Et pia matre me instigante apud Mediolanum, ut ad patriam remearem, et cupiens eos 
habere in visceribus charitatis, et cum eis pariter vivere, ad virum illum Simplicianum, qui a 

juventute sua devotissime Deo vixerat, in omni charitate perrexi, deprecans eum cum fletu 
et gemitu, ut mihi quosdam servos Dei de suis donaret: et donavit eos mihi paterne. Quare 
paterne eos mihi donavit? Quia sciebat me velle monasterium in Africa aedificare. (...) Et sic 
perveni in Africam pia matre defuncta, et aedificavi, ut videtis, monasterium, in quo nunc 
sumus, in solitudine a gentibus segregatum. Et placuit Deo centenarium numerum fratrum 
mihi donare, illuminans corda nostra, non solum sanctissimos patres solitarios imitari, sed 
etiam in hac solitudine more Apostolorum omnia communiter possidere. Haec Deus nos ser- 
vare, et postea docere, et per me vobis praecipere voluit. Sic enim videtis quia ante me multi 
fuerunt patres, quos sequi et imitari debemus: non tamen, sicut ego, secundum apostolicam 
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The dominating centre piece is formed by scene 7, the ordination of 
Augustine as bishop (Possidius, Life of Augustine 8.1-4). Several other 
bishops are present, and also some Hermits. The constellation as a 
whole reminds the viewer of the coronation of Mary, the Mother of 
God. Apart from lifting Augustine up to the almost numinous position 
of bishop, he is thus also recognized by the entire Church in his eleva- 
tion. In chronological order, scene 8 follows to the right in the middle, 
where the famous and popular legend is depicted of how Augustine, 
meditating on the mystery of the Holy Trinity, meets a child on the sea- 
shore attempting to scoop the entire sea into a little hole in the sand. 
The child explains to him, by analogy with his own actions, the futil- 
ity of Augustine's undertaking.5? Beneath this scene, which portrays the 
bishop as a deep theologian and formidable intellectual, in scene 9, the 
by now slightly aged bishop acts again in his monastic capacity, this 
time distributing his Regula (Possidius, Life of Augustine 5.1, regulam sub 
sanctis Apostolis constitutam) to several different kinds of monks and a 
nun. In the foreground, he gives a copy to a monk wearing white vest- 
ments, rather than the black habit of the Hermits. Is this meant as an 
attempt to “reconcile” Hermits and Canons Regular, in the sense that 
the Hermits were "first" (see scenes 5 and 6), but thereby also acknowl- 
edging that the “white” Canons Regular, as other orders, were also living 
according to the rule of Augustine?°® 

The bottom right corner, scene 10, depicts the death of Augustine (Pos- 
sidius, Life of Augustine 311—5). This scene has always possessed a special 
position since, according to ancient tradition, death constitutes the sum- 
mation of a person's achievements and character, conveying the essential 
legacy of a lifetime. Broadly speaking, in these cycles one can distinguish 
between those that conclude with this scene and those that go beyond 
it. Here Augustine is putting one hand on a male person kneeling by the 


vitam alios vivere docuerunt. Caput igitur et principium omnium vestrum me ipsum dicere 
non erubesco. 

55 Based on the Catalogus Sanctorum 7.128 by Petrus de Natalibus, c. 1370 (=Acta Sanc- 
torum [Paris 1868] XL.357), see Sullivan, ‘Tito Troja' (see above, n. 43), p. 482-3 with note 
69. The scene can first be found in the Gozzoli cycle from 1464, see Ahl, 'Benozzo Gozzoli: 
The Life of Saint Augustine' (see above, n. 35), p. 367, and Roland Kany, 'Child legend', in, 
The Oxford Guide to the Historical Reception of Augustine, ed. Karla Pollmann et al. (Oxford, 
forthcoming). 

56 In Gozzoli, when Augustine presents the Hermits with his Regula, there is a monk in 
white standing in the background. There it is more likely that he is a novice of the Order 
of the Hermits. 
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side of his bed; this hints at the only miracle he is reported by Possidius 
to have wrought during his lifetime (Life of Augustine 29.5), namely heal- 
ing a farmer from illness from his deathbed. Thus, the spiritual power of 
Augustine is characterized as potentially effective even beyond his own 
death. This implication is then confirmed in the last scene (scene 11), 
in the bottom centre of the altarpiece, where a relatively rare legend is 
depicted:5” in his sleep, the medieval Bishop Sigisbert had a vision of an 
angel bringing him the heart of Augustine in a precious vessel. This heart 
all of a sudden began to talk: “O holy Trinity, how happily would I praise 
you through dictating, writing and preaching, if I remained in my body!” 
(o sancta Trinitas, quam libenter te dictando, scribendo, praedicando lau- 
darem, si in corpore meo starem!).°® The terms dictando, scribendo, praedi- 
cando in various combinations are used by Augustine himself to describe 
his restless activities to promulgate the Christian faith and teaching.9? 

Here they reflect suitably the focus of an Augustinian order whose 
intellectual programme with its emphasis on knowledge and education 
wants to do exactly that as well. This highlights the contrast, for instance, 
with the Canons Regular who tended to emphasize more the aspect of 
caritas in their pastoral activities, of which the heart could of course also 
be a symbol. What makes this Jerusalem panel unusual, though, is its 
emphasis less on a “bookish” Augustine than rather on a “relational” one: 
first, God speaks to him through others, like his mother, an angel, the 
child or Simplicianus, then he speaks of God to others, like to Hermits, 
the ill farmer, or bishop Sigisbert, and in this role is acknowledged by 
the Church. 


The Limits of Autonomy: Augustine over the Edge 


In 1986, the Italian artist Roberto de Santis was commissioned by the Patres 
Agostiniani Scalzi of the province Ferrarese-Picena to produce a painting 


57 The Courcelles, Iconographie de Saint Augustin (see above, n. 45), p. 158 mention 
a fresco in the church of Rabastens, dating from the early fourteenth century. There are 
other paintings of this scene, e.g. by Michael Pacher (c. 1483, Alte Pinakothek, Munich) 
and by Egidio Schor (1680), ‘La visione di Sigisberto’, in the Augustinian Convent of 
Novacella. 

58 Analecta Bollandiana 5 [1886], p. 353; Acta Sanctorum XL.380. 

59 See e.g. Aug. en. Ps. 118, prooem.: partim sermocinando in populis, partim dictando 
exposui; trin. 15.51: utinam praedicando verbum tuum et laudando te tantummodo loquerer. 
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on the occasion of the 1,600th anniversary of the conversion of Augustine.®° 
De Santis painted an oil-on-canvas, measuring 55 x 55 cm, with the title 
Conversione di Sant’Agostino. The work was first displayed in an exhibi- 
tion at the Galleria di S. Agostino, Rome, in 1986; it is now on permanent 
display at the Convento Madonna della Misericordia in Fermo, the home 
on the Adriatic coast of the artist himself. To my knowledge, this piece of 
art has never been the object of scholarly investigation. 

The painting (fig. 5) is structured in a clear, even austere manner: it is 
entirely in black, with the exception of one quarter of its area in the left 
foreground which is white, looking a bit like a white-washed wall. On the 
top of this wall’s right upper edge, which forms precisely the middle of 
the painting, is the naked torso of a middle-aged, white European-looking 
male, leaning or crouching, with a sinewy and muscular body and the 
veins of his strong forearms clearly visible. His hands are clutching the 
white wall, his upper body is tensely leaning forward, and his thick neck is 
extended. The neck supports a face in profile whose eyes are intently peer- 
ing towards the right side of the painting, clearly beyond a point visible 
in the painting itself. The profile of the face has strong, clear-cut features, 
clean-shaven, with very little hair on the head. All in all, the physiognomy 
is characteristic for the artist, as this shape of head and facial features are 
also common to more recent works of his.® Light is shining onto the white 
wall, as well as onto the torso and face of the intent man—the distribu- 
tion of shadow and light makes it clear that the light’s source comes from 
the direction of the man’s gaze, that is, from a source outside the picture 
which is therefore invisible to the spectator. The light is quite strong, as 
the man has to frown to protect his eyes, such that they are hardly visible. 
On the other hand, the light is not so strong that he cannot bear it at all 
and must divert his gaze. 

The tense posture of the entire body as far as it is visible, in combina- 
tion with the perched head and the eyes intently fixed on an invisible 
horizon, suggests an inner attitude of the highest mental concentration. 
The abstract, mathematical design of the picture seems to signal that this 
is the archetypical or “formulaic,” indeed permanent situation of the per- 
son depicted, possibly representative of the situation of all human beings. 
The nakedness of the body, presenting the primeval human state, adds to 


60 The precise date within that year is not known. 
61 For examples see his website www.robertodesantis.com (last accessed on 
30/07/2010). 
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Figure 5. Roberto De Santis, Conversione di Sant’ Agostino (1986). 


this timeless, universal impression. These features correspond strongly, of 
course, to Augustine’s self-characterization in the Confessions of himself as 
a soul constantly searching for truth, something that he, and many of his 
readers since, perceived to be the fundamental situation of every believer. 
Moreover, the person in the painting is alone. Thus, if we take this man 
as a human archetype, then the human person is here characterized as 
an individual, possibly the ultimate individual, completely dependent 
on him- or herself, and not under someone else’s visible authority. One 
could even surmise that, perhaps, this person does not care about author- 
ity over others either. In a way, the figure represents utmost autonomy 
while, at the same time, the striving to pursue something out of visible 
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reach. Thus, human autonomy is defined as something that, by necessity, 
has to relate to an entity beyond its reach; this could be, for instance, 
one’s own true and ultimate goal, universal understanding, or personal 
salvation. The visual medium reflects this in a mis-en-abime, as the situ- 
ation of the painter and the spectator is exactly the same, wrestling with 
the inscribed limits of the medium which by necessity always points at 
something it cannot fully depict.” 

The spectator cannot but engage with this intense depiction in wonder- 
ing whether this is the moment before conversion or exactly the moment 
when it took place. The striking contrast between severe physical tension 
and the almost trance-like projection of the gaze into the world outside 
the painting, and presumably also beyond the spectator, makes this a 
remarkable and original achievement in visualising the mental event of 
conversion, one that is notoriously difficult to represent. Tradition nor- 
mally elects the garden scene with the tolle lege mantra®* as the best solu- 
tion to this conundrum. De Santis has chosen a more modern approach, 
with no direct reference to anything supernatural, let alone angels or 
God, which also allows for non-Christian interpretations of or meditations 
on the artefact. At the same time he renders the surroundings entirely 
abstract, which hints in an unobtrusive way at the internal, timeless and 
universal quality of the depicted event. His rendering reminds one of the 
sculpture of The Thinker (1879-89) by Auguste Rodin. The Thinker also 
appears to make the effort of thinking visible, not only through features, 
such as his knitted brow, his distended nostrils and compressed lips, but 
with every muscle of his arms, back, and legs, with his clenched fist and 
gripping toes. Also like de Santis’ Augustine, The Thinker is male, naked, 
and displays a muscular anatomy, thereby also externalizing mental 
concentration through physical tension. But in telling contrast, Rodin’s 
sculpture is turned towards itself, reflecting inwardly and seeking its point 
of reference within its own physical form, whereas de Santis’ Augustine, 


62 This chimes in nicely with Augustine’s reserved attitude towards the limits of the 
visual arts, see above p. 15f. 

63 See on this Bruno Clement, ‘La peinture peut-elle convertir?: a propos de quelques 
représentations picturales de la conversion de saint Augustin,’ in De la palette à l'écritoire, 
vol. 1, ed. Monique Chefdor (Nantes, 1997), pp. 121-40, who concentrates mainly on the 
examples of Fra Angelo, Benozzo Gozzoli, Philippe de Champagne, Jean Restout, Charles 
Le Brun and Francois Chauveau. 

64 See also above the Jerusalem altarpiece, and cf. Gill, Augustine in the Renaissance 
(see above, n. 12), pp. 88, 91, and Gill, ‘Speaking Books’ (see above, n. 39), pp. 537-42, 545. 
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while still very much present in his physicality, transcends himself and, to 
a degree, even the painting and its spectator. 


Conclusions: What’s in a Visual Medium? 


In our case the nature of transmediality is illuminating in so far as Augus- 
tine, recognized as an outstanding figure, is memorialized by being trans- 
ferred into painting. The advantage is also clear: immediate visual effect, 
characterization of the human personality, highlighting what one finds 
important in him. The spectator requires at least a minimal background 
to grasp the message which is constructed by the artefacts’ interaction 
with existing iconographic tradition. But this still leaves some questions 
open. For instance, in the case of the Lateran fresco, is it Augustine who 
becomes a pagan-style intellectual with a Christian overlay, or is it indeed 
the case that a pagan intellectual becomes “Augustinified”? Perhaps the 
point may be both, revealing the distinctive quality or potential in the 
act of representation. Likewise, with Vittore Carpaccio’s famous depiction 
of Augustine in his study°°—is Augustine here turned into a humanist 
or are all humanists subsumed under the rubric of the “super-humanist” 
Augustine? In the case of the Lateran fresco, it is the use of intermediality 
which helps us answer these questions; the inscription in the form of an 
elegiac couplet serves as an identifier and marker. This is certainly also 
true for modern scholarship on the work which to a considerable degree 
has relied on this inscription in identifying the intellectual persona with 
Augustine. 

Life cycles are more complex and simpler at the same time, due to 
the amount of visualized information that they offer. Accordingly, their 
focus can vary: (i) they focus on the institution of an "Augustinian" Order 
like the Hermits, *documenting" their origin as going back to Augustine; 
(ii) they convey the Order's teaching programme; (iii) they popularize a 
body of orthodox knowledge; (iv) they advocate rituals of the Church and 
what they may mean for an individual; (v) they proclaim the efficacy and 
immediacy of a spiritual legacy. Generally, the symbolic, the immediate, 
and the universal are central. Accordingly, intermediality is less important 
and appears in the form of scant inscriptions, but occasionally Latin or 
bilingual inscriptions are present in order to popularize or moralize the 


85 See Meredith Gill's contribution in this volume. 
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depicted episodes; sometimes they can have an important function that 
even seems to run counter to the intent of the images.96 

In the case of our contemporary painting, full understanding is only 
possible if one knows the Confessions as its reference text, as well as at 
least the broad outlines of a tradition that interprets the Confessions as 
portraying Augustine as a truth-searching individual with a propensity 
towards the transcendent and existential. In addition, other elements of 
Augustine’s thinking are in accord with the painting. Ultimately, the suc- 
cessful meditation on and understanding of the painting’s message are 
only guaranteed through external markers, such as the context of the first 
exhibition or the title of the painting, in addition to a certain background 
knowledge of Augustine’s thought, while at the same time allowing uni- 
versal, also non-Christian reflections. 

In terms of authority all these visualizations serve to underline the 
charismatic authority of Augustine, which in return also benefits the 
sponsors of the artefacts in question. People not yet familiar with this 
authority become initiated, and thus his authority is reaffirmed. Visual 
representation has an enormous potential for impacting on the viewer 
through sensual perception that complements, enhances, interrogates, or 
even contradicts the written medium they have as their basis. The visual 
arts guarantee immediacy, actuality, and relevance for the present; they 
can universalize, symbolize, “existentialize,” modernize, and serve to real- 
ize a connection to the august and remote past. Moreover, art usurps, 
puts the image between—in our case—Augustine as a textual thinker and 
the spectator, suggesting an authenticity which does not exist in relation 
to the historicity of the depicted object, but does well exist in relation 
to the viewers and what they make of the visualization. Viewer response 
theory during the last two decades has re-emphasized the importance of 
micro- and macro-surroundings of the viewing conditions in this intricate 
process.97 There are of course also limits to the possibilities of visualizing 
Augustinian concepts, especially as Augustine himself was noteworthy 
for his lack of interest in the visual. But such considerations have never 
stopped his reception. 


66 This cannot be explained in detail here; for Gozzoli’s cycle in this respect see Gill, 
Augustine in the Renaissance (see above, n. 12), pp. 84-6, and Gill, ‘Speaking Books’ (see 
above, n. 39), p. 544. 

67 See for antiquity and early Christianity Elsner, Art and the Roman Viewer (see above, 
n. 27) and id., Roman Eyes: Visuality and Subjectivity in Art and Text (Princeton, 2007). 
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Historical Overview of Augustine in Orthodox Sources 


The name of the bishop of Hippo appeared quite early in Greek sources. 
The Christian East acknowledged him as a Father of the Church and a 
major theologian during his lifetime. He was invited by Emperor Theo- 
dosius II to attend the Council of Ephesus (known as the Third Ecumeni- 
cal Council) in 431! but the invitation came too late to Carthage,” since 
Augustine had died in the previous year. Augustine’s name is included in 
the list of the Fathers and teachers of the Universal Church at the next 
Ecumenical Council summoned by the Emperor Justinian in 553 which 
took place in Constantinople. Augustine is mentioned several times in 
the Chronicles of the Council. Thus, Emperor Justinian stated in the letter 
read in the Opening Session of the Council: 


We further declare that we hold fast to the decrees of the four Councils, 
and in every way follow the holy Fathers, Athanasius, Hilary, Basil, Gregory 
the Theologian, Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, Theophilus, John (Chrysostom) 
of Constantinople, Cyril, Augustine, Proclus, Leo and their writings on the 
true faith.? 


Augustine was undoubtedly recognized as a Father and teacher of both 
Greek- and Latin-speaking Christendom during the patristic era. 

By the end of Carolingian rule in the ninth century, the reception of 
Augustine had dramatically changed in the consciousness of Latin Chris- 
tians and, thanks to Augustine's original and wide-ranging writings, he 
gained supreme patristic authority in the West.^ However, Eastern, 
mainly Greek-speaking Christians did not have the same appreciation for 


1 Edward Schwartz, ed. 'Councilium Universale Ephesenum, Collectio Veronensis 
XVIII, in Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum 1/2 (Berolini, 1927), p. 64. 

? Capreolus, Epistula prima, PL 53:845. 

3 Philip Schaff, ed., The Seven Ecumenical Councils (Grand Rapids, Mich., 1956), p. 303. 

^ Michael Azkoul, The Influence of Augustine of Hippo on the Orthodox Church (Lewis- 
ton, NY, 1990), pp. 42-6; George C. Papadimitriou, 'Review of Azkoul, The Influence of 
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Augustine as their Western counterparts, and for at least two reasons. The 
first, and probably most crucial reason as to why Augustine’s teachings 
were not appreciated by the Christian East is due to the fact that his writ- 
ings were not available in Greek translation. There were not many Chris- 
tians at that time, even among the learned, who could read Augustine 
in Latin. His writings were not translated into Greek until the thirteen 
century, when the monk Maximos Plenudes made Augustine accessible 
to the Byzantines. 

The second reason is more a matter of the theological character of the 
Eastern tradition. In spite of some attempts within Byzantine society to 
proclaim one of the Fathers a supreme doctrinal authority, Orthodox the- 
ology generally remained immune to such tendencies. For example, the 
debate in Constantinople in the eleventh century over supreme patristic 
authority concluded with the establishment of the feast of the Three Holy 
Hierarchs, Basil the Great, Gregory the Theologian and John Chrysostom, 
instead of resulting in the proclamation of a Father of the Fathers. Byz- 
antines also required that a theologian be not so much an independent, 
productive and original presence, but that he be more generally faithful 
to the authority of orthodox Christian dogma. Even if Augustine’s work 
had been known in Byzantium, he would not have been able to claim a 
singular place among other Fathers of the Church. 


Historical Evidence of the Iconography of Augustine 


If the assertion holds that Byzantine iconographic tradition correlates 
with the mainstream of Byzantine theology, then one can conclude that 
iconographers appreciated Augustine in proportion to the place he gained 
in Eastern theological tradition. Unfortunately, due to the reasons men- 
tioned above, the place of Augustine in Eastern Christian iconography 
does not correspond with the significance attributed to his work in the 
West, or to the appreciation that Renaissance painters had for him. By 
the fifteenth century, there were, therefore, just a few frescos of Augus- 
tine in the Christian East. The earliest preserved fresco of Augustine from 
the Lateran Library in Rome dates from the sixth century. The depiction 
of Augustine in front of a book and with a scroll in his hand evokes the 


Augustine of Hippo on the Orthodox Church, The Greek Orthodox Theological Review 39:3-4 
(1994), pp. 379-81, there 380. 
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identity of the saint as a Doctor of the Church. The depiction lacks, how- 
ever, the significant theological elements of icons that were developed 
from the sixth to the tenth centuries in Byzantium and that represent the 
Byzantine iconographic canons.? 

According to the definition of icons issued by the Fathers of the Sev- 
enth Ecumenical Council,® the term icon is not restricted only to panel 
icons but it also includes frescos, mosaics, manuscript illustrations, images 
woven into cloth, engraved on metal, or carved on ivory or wood.” Thus, it 
is worth mentioning the seal from the second quarter of the seventh cen- 
tury that bears the engraved icon of Augustine. Vitalien Laurent, who pub- 
lished a study on this seal, catalogued in the Vatican museum (seal 92), 
claims that it is the second oldest depiction of Augustine, presumably 
after the one from the Lateran Library in Rome.® It is obvious from the 
manner of Augustine’s depiction that the image engraved on the seal had 
a devotional and intercessional purpose, because it possesses some theo- 
logical elements that the fresco in the Lateran library lacks. While on the 
Lateran fresco Augustine is depicted as a scholar, more in the fashion of 
ancient philosophers than saintly bishops, the seal portrays Augustine as 
a bishop gazing at the viewer. The frontal view of Augustine’s bust also 
reveals several details. First, contrary to the depiction of the book on the 
Lateran fresco which is opened and fairly detached from Augustine, the 
seal presents the book as closed and held by Augustine in his left arm 
closely to his torso. There is no doubt that this ornamented book held in 
such position is the book of the Gospels, which represents a symbol of his 
office as a bishop. Second, the inscription in Latin “SCAUGU.TL.S,” that is 
"S(an)c(tus) Augu[s]ti[nu]s," confirms a) that the engraved image is not of 
an anonymous bishop, but of the Bishop Augustine and b) that the bishop 
of Hippo is considered a saint. Finally, a slightly debated feature of Augus- 
tine’s depiction on the seal is what Laurent calls “une ancienne forme de 
la coiffure épiscopale,”® while Daley considers to be “a soft cap,” almost 


5 The Byzantine iconographic canon includes the unwritten tradition passed from mas- 
ter to disciple about the technology of icons as well as theological precepts issued by the 
Council of Trullo (691-2) and the Seventh Ecumenical Council (787). See Georges Drobot, 
‘Icons: Lines, Language, Colours, and History,’ in Icons: Windows on Eternity, ed. Gennadios 
Lemouris (Geneva, 1990), pp. 168-9. 

6 J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, vol. 13 (Paris, 1903), 
p. 377D. 

7 Andrew Louth, St John Damascene: Tradition and Originality in Byzantine Theology 
(Oxford, 2002), p. 195. 

8 Vitalien Laurent, Les sceaux byzantins du Médaillier Vatican (Vatican City, 1962), p. 86. 

9 Laurent, Les sceaux byzantins du Médaillier Vatican (see above, n. 8), p. 86. 
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in the fashion of Renaissance popes.!? Laurent’s claim seems more likely, 
since the tonsure is the characteristic of ordination of Roman clergy. The 
inscription in Greek "[The seal of] Peter, ex consul, of patrician rank and 
general" on the other side of the seal allowed Laurent to gather the infor- 
mation about the origin and the owner of the seal and to date it prop- 
erly. Laurent convincingly argues that the seal is engraved between the 
630s and 640s in North Africa, when this territory was controlled by the 
Byzantine Exarchate of Carthage. According to Laurent, the seal belonged 
to Peter, who was the Exarch of Carthage and a spiritual disciple of the 
seventh-century saint and martyr Maximus the Confessor. Daley rightly 
remarks that the engraved image of Augustine on the official seal of the 
ruler of the North Africa could be the emblem of cultural adaptation,! but 
it could also be a symbol of courageous struggle against heresy so needed 
at the time of the monophysite imperial policy. 

The first fresco of Augustine made in accordance with Byzantine icono- 
graphic canons dates from the twelfth century and is situated in Cefalü 
Cathedral in Sicily (fig. 1). The basilica was the legacy of the Norman King, 
Roger II, who commissioned the mosaics from Byzantine craftsmen. The 
mosaic itself is a masterpiece in both aesthetic and theological terms. 
The representation of Augustine, accompanied by two western Fathers 
and popes— Gregory the Great on his right and Sylvester on his left—is 
located on the south wall of the nave. A mosaic of the Three Holy Hier- 
archs, Basil the Great, John Chrysostom, and Gregory the Theologian 
functions as a counterpart on the north wall of the nave. The symbol- 
ism expressive of equality among the Eastern and Western Fathers clearly 
reflects the development of Church dogma. However, while the depiction 
of the three Eastern Church Fathers together became an iconographic 
norm, the depiction of Augustine with Gregory the Great and Sylvester 
remains an isolated example. The peculiar detail is a form of Augustine's 
pallium. A pallium or omophor (from Greek wuopöpıov) is a broad band of 
white woollen cloth worn over the neck and shoulders by bishops as a 
symbol of their ecclesial and pastoral authority. The pallia symbolically 
represent the lost sheep carried by the bishop who is a type (torov)! and 


1? Brian E. Daley, 'Making a Human Will Divine: Augustine and Maximus on Christ and 
Human Salvation,’ in Orthodox Readings of Augustine, ed. George E. Damacopoulos and 
Aristotle Papanikolaou (Crestwood, NY, 2008), pp. 101-126, there 126. 

N Daley, Making a Human Will Divine’ (see above, n. 10), p. 126. 

12 Ignatius, Magnessians 43, in Apostolic Fathers, ed. Kirsopp Lake [vol. 1, Loeb], 
pp. 200-3. 
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Figure 1. The Cefalù cathedral master, St. Augustine of Hippo, mosaic, twelfth 
century, Cefalü cathedral, Cefalü, Sicily, Italy. [From the book Rose S., The Place of 
Blessed Augustine in the Orthodox Church (Platina, California, 1996), p. 4] 


in the place (tónov)! of Christ the Good Shepherd. In the Cefalù mosaic 
Augustine is presented with the imperial pallium (the oval pallium usu- 
ally worn by Roman emperors from the time of Constantine) that could 
suggest his higher authority as compared to the other two Fathers and 
popes. However, this detail could also be a matter of the artist’s inventive 
play with patterns; both Basil and Gregory, who flank John Chrysostom, 
are depicted with imperial pallia and all these elements together give an 
impression of symmetry. 

In the book of Seraphime Rose, The Place of Blessed Augustine in the 
Orthodox Church, it is stated either by the author or by the editor that a 


13 Ignatius, Trallians 3.1, in Apostolic Fathers (see above, n. 12), pp. 214-5. 
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fresco of Augustine dating from the early sixteenth century can be found 
in the Monastery of Varlaam in Meteora, Greece and that it is the work 
of a highly praised iconographer!* from the Cretan or Italo-Cretan School, 
Theophanis Bathas-Strelitzas, better known as Theophanes the Cretan. 
This statement is additionally supplemented by the photograph of the 
alleged fresco of Augustine [fig. 2]. However, the information given is not 
only debatable, but also inaccurate. Varlaam Monastery was not frescoed 
by Theophanes the Cretan, but by Frangos Katelanos, who painted the 
nave of St. Varlaam sometimes before 1550, most probably in 1548.16 

The suggestion that the depicted person is Augustine is quite surpris- 
ing, because it has neither been considered by scholars, nor mentioned in 
the Greek written sources so far. It is worth asking what might have led 
Rose, or the editor of his book, to conclude that the saint at stake could be 
Augustine. One of the reasons for the depiction of Augustine could be the 
increasing western artistic tendencies in both content and style noticeable 
not only in the Cretan School, but also in the works of artists from other 
parts of Greece. Thus, Frangos Katelanos, having first-hand knowledge of 
western art due to his visits of Italy" might have decided to introduce 
Augustine in the post-Byzantine iconographic repertoire in the same way 
in which he depicted St. Sebastian, who entered the thematic repertoire 
of Orthodox iconography a few decades earlier at the same church of 
Varlaam.!® A second probable reason for identifying the saint as Augus- 
tine is the Roman tonsure (the top of the head shaved) of the depicted 
saint. However, what we perceive today as a Roman tonsure was not just 
a characteristic of the Roman clergy, but as an imitation of Christ's crown!? 


14 I will use the term iconographer in order to underline the difference between an 
iconographer or zoographos and an artist in the modern sense of the word. An iconogra- 
pher is a person acting in a role between those of the modern artisan and artist. His or her 
creativity is restricted to the theological canon. Because iconography, like liturgy, belongs 
to the liturgical community, the iconographer acts much like a priest on their behalf. 

15 Seraphim Rose, The Place of Blessed Augustine in the Orthodox Church (Platina, 1996), 
p. 24. 

16 The date is inscribed on the south wall. 

17 Miltiadis-Miltos Garidis, La peinture murale dans le monde orthodoxe aprés la chute de 
Byzance (1450-1600) et dans les pays sous domination etrangere, (Athens, 1989), p. 190. 

18 Xanthi Proestaki, ‘Saint Sebastian: The Martyr from Milan in Post-Byzantine Wall- 
Paintings of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries and the Influences from Western 
Painting,’ Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies 34/1 (2010), pp. 81-96. 

19 Pseudo-Sophronius Hierosolymitanus, Fragmentum commentarii liturgici (PG 
87:3985D). See also s.v. 'tonsure' in The Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium, ed. Alexander P. 
Kahzadan, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1991), 3:2093. 
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Figure 2. Frangos Katelanos, St. John Kaloktenis?, fresco, 1548, The katholikon of 
Varlaam monastery, Meteora, Greece. 
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it was widespread in Byzantium too. Therefore, this reason is obviously 
not sufficient to conclude that the saint is in fact Augustine. 

Georgios Fousteris, a Greek theologian and Byzantinist has recently 
suggested that the depicted saint could be the twelfth century bishop of 
Thebes, St. John Kaloktenis (Ioannou Kalokteni), and by depicting the 
Theban bishop, Frangos Katelanos, who is also from Thebes, wanted to 
pay homage to his great fellow citizen.?° 

To rule out the possibility that Augustine is depicted in Varlaam does 
not mean to acknowledge that there was no other fresco of the western 
saint in the Orthodox iconographic tradition before the twentieth cen- 
tury. There seems to be a fresco of Augustine in Mount Athos, at the 
katholikon of the monastery of Pantokrator. It is difficult to determine 
the exact period of the first depiction of Augustine. The present fresco of 
Augustine was the work of the iconographer Mathaeos John of Naousa, 
who repainted the old layer of frescos in the nineteenth century (1854).?! 
The original decoration of the nave dates from the fourteenth century 
when the monastery was established, but it is highly unlikely that the 
fresco of Augustine featured in the original program. It is more likely that 
the fresco of Augustine was added sometime in the seventeenth century, 
and that the iconographer simply repainted it in order to preserve the 
original program. Such a suggestion is supported by the evidence of an 
inscription, where it is written that the “sacred temple, become gloomy 
with the passage of time, was restored to its original brightness.” 

The iconography of Augustine has flourished in modern times. From 
the time of the Russian Revolution of 1917, when many Orthodox intel- 
lectuals found refuge in the West, an appreciation of the western Fathers 
who lived before the split of 1054 began to grow. Nowadays, there are 
many icons of Augustine that represent him either alone or in the com- 
pany of another, usually Eastern, saint. 


The Characteristics and Theological Significance of the Icon As a Medium 


In order to understand how a depiction of Augustine contributes to his 
reception, it is important to emphasize the distinctive theological char- 


20 The finding of Dr. Fousteris is not published yet, and it was communicated in a 
private conversation. 

21 The exact date of repainting and the name of the iconographer are written on the 
inscription, which is located over the lintel of the doorway leading from the nave into the 
light. 
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acteristics of the icon and its purpose for Christian congregations. The 
most important characteristic of icons is that they do not represent saintly 
figures in their historical and earthly lives but, rather, their place in the 
future Kingdom of God, where they are represented as resurrected and 
transfigured by divine grace. Saints are those who have gained the like- 
ness of God and who, having obtained freedom and blessedness with God, 
can intercede on our behal£?? Icons do not therefore represent the world 
as it is present around us or even as improved by artistic vision; rather, 
they give us a glimpse of the transformed world of the Kingdom of God 
which is already experienced by saints and testified by the Fathers of the 
Church.?? Icons are not, therefore, a matter of artistic imagination, for 
they are evidence of the true experience of God on the part of holy men 
and women. Thus, the Seventh Ecumenical Council emphasized that 
icons are not the invention of artistic imagination but the work of the 
Holy Spirit through the Fathers.?^ Unfortunately, the immediate recep- 
tion of this Council completely ignored this: since the late eighth century, 
many western Christians have perceived icons as a form of religious art, in 
which artists reconstruct the events from the time of Jesus and the early 
history of Christianity.?* 

Fr. Stamatis Skliris rightly remarks that early icons of martyrs from 
the catacombs had two purposes.?6 The first purpose was to explain the 
importance of the liturgy, which is celebrated in the glory of a certain 
martyr. The second purpose of early icons was to represent martyrs in 
front of God in the Kingdom of Heaven, with halos around their heads as 
signs of holiness. The halo represents God the Father's confirmation that 
the saint is received in the Heavenly Kingdom; it is not a decorative but an 
ontological characteristic of the icon." Icons play, then, a constitutive role 
in the liturgical gathering, but not as artefacts of religious art that enhance 
the devotions of Christians but, rather, as a revelation of the Kingdom of 
God. Orthodox iconographers have developed a specific artistic language 


22 Mansi, Sacrorum Conciliorum 13, 164D. See also Kenneth Parry, Depicting the World: 
Byzantine Iconophile Thought of the Eighth and Ninth Centuries (Leiden, 1996), pp. 191-201. 

?3 See Mariamna Fortounatto and Mary B. Cunningham, ‘Theology of Icon,’ in The Cam- 
bridge Companion to Orthodox Christian Theology, ed. Mary B. Cunningham and Elizabeth 
Theokritoff (Cambridge, 2008), pp. 136-40, there 142. 

24 Liz James, “.. and the Word was with God... What makes art Orthodox?, in Byzan- 
tine Orthodoxies, ed. Andrew Louth and Augustine Casiday (Aldershot, 2006), pp. 103-10, 
there 104. 

?5 Léonide Ouspensky, Theology of the Icon (New York, 1978), pp. 135-44. 

26 Stamatis Skliris, In the Mirror (Alhambra, Cal., 2007), p. 101. 

27 Reference to the saints’ halos or crowns as “uncreated things” can be found very early 
in the Macarian homilies. See Macarius of Egypt, Homily 6.7, PG 34:524A. 
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in order to express very complex theological issues. By using exclusively 
artistic elements such as light, colour, form and perspective, they have 
found an appropriate way to articulate visually specific dogmatic themes 
that link the historical with the eschatological realm. 


The Dialectics between Light and Design 


Light is the essential element of the icon and it has priority over the outline 
of forms because it presents the saints and events in an eternal perspective. 
The outline made according to personal description (eixoviouög) preserves 
the likeness of the depicted image of the saint.28 The combination of light 
and outline in compositions allows the iconographer to depict events and 
persons from the historical and temporal realms, but transfigured into the 
world-to-come. The light, often in yellow or gold, stresses the eschato- 
logical perspective, or the fact that the persons depicted appear not in 
their earthly state but as transfigured in the Kingdom of Heaven. Both 
elements have theological significance and it is very important, therefore, 
that the iconographer keep them in perfect balance in order to transmit 
the right message. An image that emerges from the sketch has the pur- 
pose of transmitting the likeness of the depicted person of a saint in his or 
her historical life. In a complementary fashion, the image gained through 
light and colours shows the true likeness of this person to Christ, or how 
the transformed saint will look in the life to come.?? 

There are many accounts of uncreated light in the patristic sources. 
For instance, Symeon the New Theologian, states that his mystical experi- 
ence of uncreated light commenced with “a flood of divine radiance from 
above.”3° This supports Fr. Skliris’s thesis that, ontologically, the source of 
the light is not only external, as in the case of natural light, but also that 
its source is not within the boundaries of the created world.?! The light 
does not follow the laws of linear motion, and therefore the shades caused 
by this light differ from the shades created by natural light. Moreover, 
the shadows caused by the nose or the chin of a saint in an icon clearly 


28 For more on eikonismos, see Gilbert Dagron, ‘Holy Images and Likeness,’ Dumbarton 
Oaks Papers 45 (1991), pp. 23-33, there 25-28. 

29 See for more patristic evidence Liz James, ‘Color and Meaning in Byzantium,’ Journal 
of Early Christian Studies 11:2 (2003), pp. 223-33, there 225-6. 

30 Symeon the New Theologian, The Discourses (London, 1980), pp. 245-6. 

31 Stamatis Skliris, Likovni prostor u vizantijskoj ikonografiji (Srbinje, 1998), pp. 40-3. 
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show that the source of light comes from outside, because if the source of 
light dwells solely within saints, then there would not be shadows on their 
faces. But due to the enormous distance of the light’s source it illuminates 
the saints centrally, falling vertically on the surface of the icon and cre- 
ating a centripetal lightening on each figure. Moreover, this light is not 
only free from the necessity of natural motion, but it also frees persons 
and objects from natural causality. Symeon also describes another mysti- 
cal experience along those lines: “It [light] expelled from me all material 
denseness and bodily heaviness that made my members [bodily parts] to 
be sluggish and numb.”?? Therefore an iconographer depicts the persons 
and objects illuminated by divine light as weightless. 

It seems that Augustine’s account of light, especially in De Genesi ad 
litteram (bk 1), only to a certain extent endorses the theology of light in 
the Byzantine and Orthodox tradition. The uncreated light as it is per- 
ceived in Orthodox tradition is not only a gift of divine grace but also a 
result of human choice and spiritual labour such as prayer, fasting, vigil 
and obedience. In many personal accounts of divine light, from Symeon 
the New Theologian? to Motovilov;?* the appearance of divine light is a 
result of mediation?? or a reward for ascetical deeds. Symeon the Pious 
(Eulabes) and Seraphime of Sarov deliberately carried their disciples 
Symeon the New Theologian and Nikolai Motovilov into the presence of 
God who is light. Symeon the New Theologian also testified that the sec- 
ond vision of the divine light that he experienced in his monastic maturity 
was a reward for his strict ascetical practice.?9 Therefore, Archbishop Basil 
Krivocheine rightly remarks that “what had been the free gift of grace and 
prayer became the fruit of a difficult and prolonged asceticism.”3” From 
an Orthodox point of view, one of the deficiencies of Augustine’s theology 
is his doctrine of grace and free will, and this is because of his overstate- 
ment of divine grace and his understatement of human choice and asceti- 
cal labour. According to Augustine’s doctrine, the appearance of divine 


32 Symeon the New Theologian, The Discourses (see above, n. 30), p. 201. 

33 Symeon the New Theologian, The Discourses (see above, n. 30), p. 246. 

34 Serafim Sarovskii, Beseda startsa Serafima s N.A. Motovilovym o tseli khristianskoizhizni 
(Moskva, 1991). See the English translation on the web-site: http://www.orthodoxinfo.com/ 
praxis/wonderful.aspx; last accessed on 6 February 2010. 

35 John Anthony McGuckin, ‘Symeon the New Theologian Hymns of Divine Eros: A 
Neglected Masterpiece of the Christian Mystical Tradition,’ Spiritus: A Journal of Christian 
Spirituality 5:2 (2005), pp. 182-202, there 183. 

36 Symeon the New Theologian, The Discourses (see above, n. 30), p. 252. 

37 Basil Krivocheine, In the Light of Christ: St Symeon the New Theologian (Crestwood, 
NY, 1986), p. 217. 
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uncreated light would not be possible as a result of ascetical practice.?? 
Moreover, the doctrine of 'created' grace usually attributed to Augustine is 
also incompatible with Orthodox teachings about illumination by uncre- 
ated grace. Therefore, it would be difficult to establish a theology of the 
icon based on Augustine's teachings because his thought—as it is per- 
ceived in the Orthodox tradition—lacks the notion of synergy between 
God and human beings in their process of deification. 


Colours 


Future existence in the Kingdom of Heaven is not a matter of neces- 
sity but the highest confirmation of the freedom of rational beings, both 
angels and humans. Therefore, the iconographer depicts persons in a pal- 
ette ranging from the darkest colours to the brightest in order to express 
symbolically their freedom to embrace the Kingdom of God. With every 
lighter tone laid over the first and darkest layer of colour, the iconog- 
rapher expresses the theological concept of transition, the transition of 
creation from non-being to being, and from being to eternal being, and 
this through the artistic language of the movement from darkness to light, 
shapelessness to shape. In contrast to demons, saints are depicted in the 
brightest colours because they have freely attained the likeness of Christ 
who is the light. Bright tones are succeeded by yet brighter ones until the 
whole technical process is completed by laying in a gold leaf background 
or halos that surround the heads of the saints. Gold is not a colour of the 
natural spectrum; it is more a symbol of the saint's acquired likeness to 
Christ and it signifies that they are adopted by the Father. 


Perspective 


The persons and objects depicted in the icons are scaled according to the 
geometry of their value and position in the “eye” of God, as opposed to a 
mathematically inflected geometry.3? The position and value of persons 


38 Archimandrite Chrysostomos, 'Review of The Place of Blessed Augustine in the Ortho- 
dox Church, by Seraphim Rose,’ Greek Orthodox Theological Review 28:4 (1983), pp. 382- 
384, there 382. 

39 Charles Lock, ‘Iconic Space and the Materiality of Sign,’ Religion and Art 1:4 (Winter 
1997), pp. 6-22, there 8. 
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and objects depend on their relation to God and not on their location in 
time and space. Due to the fact that the Kingdom of God is designated not 
only for humans but also for the whole of created nature, icons are not 
anthropomonistic, i.e., they do not represent human beings alone. Human 
beings, created as the crown of creation and as mediators between sen- 
sible nature and God, occupy the supreme place in sensible nature and, 
therefore, they always occupy the central place in icons. Perspective also 
helps the iconographer to transmit theological ideas about the reality of 
the Kingdom. The function of perspective, then, is not to establish a rela- 
tionship between the spectator and the icon but to confirm a relationship 
between God and the spectator through the icon. In order to achieve this, 
the iconographer uses a so-called inverse perspective, which is a combi- 
nation of several perspectives, such as inverse, central, and isometric, and 
these create a dynamic movement both away and towards the image.^? 
Contrary to central or one-point perspective, which is characterized by 
lines that converge in some fictitious space behind the image, creating 
the impression of a third dimension, in inverse perspective, the lines pass 
through real space in front of the icon and converge on the spectator. By 
using inverse perspective, the iconographer succeeds in transmitting the 
reality of three-dimensional space without violating the plane of the panel 
by creating the optical illusion of depth.^! 

Moreover, in inverse perspective, a spectator becomes the object of 
perception. The gaze of the icon is the gaze of God, and through the icon 
the spectator is seen by God. The old practice of iconographers of paint- 
ing first a great eye on the empty canvas and then writing underneath 
the word 'God', proves that icons are not seen just as windows towards 
eternity but also as heaven's own windows onto earth.*? By locating the 
vanishing point in which the lines converge not in some fictitious space 
outside the icon but in front of the panel, the iconographer expresses the 
theological belief that being present in front of an icon means being in 
the presence of God. 


^9 Jean-Claude Larchet, L'iconographe et l'artiste (Paris, 2008), pp. 43-48. The author 
mainly relies on Erwin Panofsky, Die Perspektive als “symbolische Form" (Leipzig, 1927). 

^! Léonide Ouspensky and Vladimir Lossky, The Meaning of Icons (New York, 1982), 
p- 41. 

42 For more about the practice of depicting the “eye” of God, see Boris Uspensky, The 
Semiotics of the Russian Icon (Lisse, 1976), p. 39. 
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The Depiction of Augustine in Orthodox Iconography 


The saints are represented in their eschatological or eternal state by vir- 
tue of their links with Christ. This means that they are depicted with the 
elements of their historical life that bound them to Christ. The represen- 
tation of the saints depends on the role they played while they were on 
earth. Thus, the Holy Hierarchs are depicted in liturgical vestments as 
signs of their office. The Holy Teachers are depicted with books or scrolls; 
the Holy Martyrs often wear red robes and carry a cross as signs of their 
martyrdom; the Holy Warriors appear in armour with spears or swords; 
the Holy Ascetics and Hermits bear signs of ascetical deeds on their bod- 
ies; and the Holy Physicians are accompanied by instruments for healing.*? 
In the case of a saint who has had more than one identity, as with bishops 
who were also martyrs or teachers of the universal Church, the iconogra- 
pher may combine several elements. 

In both ancient and modern Orthodox iconography, Augustine is com- 
monly represented with attributes from his historical life. The first and most 
obvious sign in every Orthodox icon of Augustine is a pallium; this symbol- 
izes his ecclesial authority as a bishop. There is actually no firm evidence 
that Augustine wore a pallium, because in the early Christian West, only the 
pope had the right to wear a pallium. Nevertheless, Augustine’s representa- 
tion with a pallium in any case serves to emphasize his office of bishop. 

The second and also very important element in the iconography of 
Augustine is the book. It signifies his role as a teacher and Doctor of the 
Church. It should be stated, however, that there are differences among the 
representations of teachers of the Church. Sometimes, they are depicted 
with a book and sometimes they simply hold a scroll. This has led some 
contemporary painters to depict Augustine with a scroll which, partially 
unrolled, reveals verses from his works, usually the opening sentence of his 
Confessions [fig. 3]. This practice of depicting the teachers of the Church 
with scrolls belongs to an ancient tradition of representing learned monks 
or ascetics; it never pertained to bishops. In almost all icons, from the 
fresco of Cefalü to contemporary Orthodox icons, Augustine is depicted 
holding a book. The book held by Augustine does not represent his works, 
for it is the book of the Gospels. It was ancient practice in the Church to 
consecrate bishops before a reading of the Gospels; priests were ordained 


43 For a full account of the classes of saints, see Henry Maguire, The Icons and their 
Bodies (New Jersey, 1996), pp. 48-87. 
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Figure 3. Richard G. Cannuli, OSA, St. Augustine of Hippo, Egg tempera and 
gold leaf on wood, 2007, Collection of the Province of St. Thomas of Villanova, 
Villanova, Penn., USA. 
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at the Great Entrance, and deacons still later in the course of the liturgy, at 
the end of the Eucharistic prayers. The place and time of the consecration 
symbolically signifies the ministry of each candidate: deacons help in 
administering Holy Communion, priests consecrate the Gifts together with 
the bishop, and bishops proclaim the Gospel by teaching and preaching it.** 
Augustine entered the eternal memory of God by exercising the ministry 
of the bishop and by preaching the Word to a particular Christian commu- 
nity. The book of the Gospels that he holds is confirmation of this truth. 

Another element often seen in the Orthodox depiction of Augustine is 
his tonsure, also called the Roman tonsure. This is generally the symbol 
of the monastic vow or of clerical ordination. In the case of the Orthodox 
depiction of Augustine it refers, rather, to the fact that he comes from the 
Latin West where the practice of wearing the tonsure was widespread. 

Two universal symbols of holiness are the halo surrounding the head of 
the saint and his name written within the composition. The halo around 
Augustine’s head is a confirmation that he is received as a saint in the 
Heavenly Kingdom. The inscription, always in the form “Augustine of 
Hippo,” signifies that he is preserved in the eternal memory of God and 
the Church, and under his Christian name as received at baptism and 
under the name of the city where he served a particular Christian commu- 
nity as bishop. The inscription has the purpose of expressing the arche- 
type of Augustine.*° The image of Augustine alone could not, therefore, 
serve as the icon of him because veneration should be equally given to 
both his image and his name. 

Unfortunately there is no standard model for the depiction of Augus- 
tine's facial features. However, we might discern two models. One is prob- 
ably established by the author of the mosaics in Cefalà Cathedral, in which 
Augustine is depicted in later life, with greyish hair, a beard slightly divided 
into two tufts, and wearing the tonsure. Numerous contemporary artists, 
both Orthodox and western, rely on this traditional model, especially in 
depicting Augustine's facial features. The second model, most known by 
Orthodox Christians today, is a work of the contemporary iconographer 
Christos Liondas [fig. 4]. Augustine is here represented in his early years, 
with curly brown hair, a curly beard with two tufts and also with the ton- 
sure. Liondas belongs to the generation of contemporary Greek painters, 


^* Andrew Louth, "Biographical sketch," in Abba: The Tradition of the Orthodoxy in the 
West: Festschrift for Bishop Kallistos Ware, ed. John Behr, Andrew Louth, and Dimitri Cono- 
mos (New York, 2003), pp. 13-28, there 26. 

^5 Uspensky, The Semiotics of the Russian Icon (see above, n. 42), p. n. 
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Figure 4. Christos N. Liondas, O Agios Augostinos, Acrylic and gold leaf on wood, 
1987, Athens, Greece. [From the book Seraphim Rose, The Place of Blessed Augustine 
in the Orthodox Church (Platina, California, 1996), front cover]. 


including Ralles Kopsides, who due to the lack of traditional Byzantine 
patterns used artistic imagination to depict the image of Augustine. 

It is a noticeable tendency among contemporary iconographers to com- 
bine the traditional iconographic canon with some motifs borrowed from 
Western, mainly Renaissance representations of Augustine. These include 
the motif of the “burning heart” [fig. 3]. This particular attribute does not 
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represent an essential element of Augustine’s life in the Future Kingdom, 
for it is an artistic fiction, even if it refers to the state of eternal yearning 
for God (éméxtacts in Greek). While it is a matter of common sense to 
presume that Augustine did not carry the burning heart around in his 
earthly life, one could ask how we are sure that this is not possible from 
the eschatological perspective. Orthodox iconographers are not inventors 
of future things, for they mostly rely on the testimonies of the Church 
Fathers. In our case it is helpful to refer to the words of Maximus the Con- 
fessor, who describes the reality of the transfigured bodies of the saints: 


He [God] gives them life, not the life that comes from breathing air, nor that 
of veins coursing with blood, but the life that comes from being fully infused 
with the fullness of God.^9 


The fullness of God, according to Symeon the New Theologian, will be 
complete infusion with the divine light. Even if the motif of the burning 
heart metaphorically refers to love of God, it is difficult to accept that 
bodily organs can find a place in the future Kingdom of God. It is, as a 
result, quite obvious that there is no room in Orthodox iconography for 
such exaggerated symbolism. Even if such iconography employs the lan- 
guage of symbolic representation, this language has to convey a theologi- 
cal message and it has to be canonically normative, not the expression of 
artistic invention. 

Sometimes contemporary iconographers depict Augustine not with the 
signs of his ministerial office, such as the pallium and the Bible, but with 
scrolls on which verses from his Confessions can be read. There is no doubt 
that his scholarly work contributed to his status as a saint in the “eyes of 
God,” but the real origin of his intellectual inspiration is not his genius 
but, rather, the grace of the Holy Spirit. Therefore, the Gospels signify the 
work of the Holy Spirit par excellence and the office of bishop is directly 
connected to the charisma of preaching the Good News. 


Conclusion 


The icon shows the transfigured world where the salvation of humankind 
has taken place. The icon does not, then, represent every man and woman 


46 Maximus Confessoris, Ambigua ad Iohannem 7, PG 91:1088c. The English translation 
is in Paul M. Blowers and Robert Louis Wilken, trans., On the Cosmic Mystery of Jesus Christ: 
Selected Writings from St. Maximus the Confessor (New York, 2003), p. 63. 
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but, rather, “the saints as God’s chosen friends who have the right to appear 
before Him."^? Icons are not, however, the only medium that transmits a 
message of the sanctification and deification of human beings, for they 
comprise only one of the interconnected media by which the space of 
a church building communicates with the believers. Everything in the 
church, from architecture and inscriptions, liturgical prayers, hymns, and 
censing, to the act of receiving communion, symbolically expresses the 
reality of the future Kingdom of God. As diverse means of expression rela- 
tive to the Good News, all these media depend on and refer to each other. 
It would be deceitful, therefore, to think of these media in terms of simple 
transfer, as is usually thought about icons; that is, as simple transforma- 
tions of text into image. The written sources, such as biblical accounts and 
other kinds of textual description (Exppaoıs) undoubtedly serve as sources 
of inspiration to iconographers. However, the iconographers often go a 
step further in their depiction of scenes and objects in order to emphasize 
not an historical, but an eschatological reality. Then in return the faithful 
perceive the content of readings or hymns in an eschatological perspec- 
tive too. The most important contribution of the Orthodox iconography of 
Augustine is its confirmation of his heavenly status and likeness to God. 
By specific artistic techniques and elements, the iconographer establishes 
a relationship between the viewer and the saint, and, through the saint, 
between the viewer or devotee and God. The inverse perspective of the 
icon clearly suggests that the person looking at the icon is placed within 
the space that the icon represents. It rests with each person, however, 
to choose his or her own way of special participation with the icon. By 
choosing the means of participation, one can treat the icon either as an 
artistic object or as a sacrament. To express this in more modern terms, 
the viewer chooses to engage either a window-image or a mirror-image.*® 
When the icon acts simply as a window image, then the viewer does not 
respond to the gaze of the saint in the icon and consequently to its divine 
energies; the icon ceases to be a sacrament. If the viewer acts as a devotee, 
he or she responds to both the gaze of the saint and the divine energies, 
and these constitute him or her by way of the image. Thus, the icon acts 
as a mirror-image and includes the viewer within the space that it repre- 
sents, the Kingdom of God. 


47 St. John of Damascus, On the Divine Images (New York, 2003), p. 11. 
48 Lock, ‘Iconic Space and the Materiality of Sign’ (see above, n. 39), pp. 8-9 
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With the icon of Augustine, the devotee not only establishes a rela- 
tionship with the true identity of the saint as he is perceived by God, for 
the devotee also encounters Augustine as a mediator on his behalf before 
God. Through prayers to Augustine in front of his icon, the faithful viewer 
offers veneration and honour to him as a benefactor. The honour and ven- 
eration thus offered to the saints is transmitted to God because the saints 
are not benefactors by their own nature; they are ministers of God. Each 
prayer recited in front of the icon of Augustine is one step further toward 
the future Kingdom; this is because Augustine intercedes before God on 
behalf of the faithful. 


REFORMATIONS: THE PAINTED INTERIORS 
OF AUGUSTINE AND JEROME 


Meredith J. Gill 


When Vittore Carpaccio portrayed a Renaissance bishop seated at his 
desk, pausing at his labours and gazing reflectively towards a window, he 
captured a tension that seems part and parcel of the scholar's experience 
(fig. 1). The objects set around the study seem to elaborate on this tension, 
a conundrum even, for they affirm the joys of the senses and their cast- 
ing away—in that pause, in that glance out of the window. What is the 
point of things, our scholar seems to be asking himself. According to the 
medieval text that the artist is literally illustrating, this is the very question 
that the subject, Augustine, is asking at this moment.! 

Carpaccio based his painting on a thirteenth-century letter by Pseudo- 
Augustine addressed to Cyril of Jerusalem. The author narrates how 
Jerome came to him while he was in his study, at the very hour of his 
death in distant Bethlehem and accompanied by a light and fragrance? 
Augustine had been pondering the character of salvation and he was 
brought up against the question of earthly time and life's distractions in 
their relation to eternal bliss. In Carpaccio's painting, this dilemma cen- 
tres on the saint's attention to the light streaming in, bathing his study 
and its contents in a magical radiance. Renaissance readers believed this 
event to be true. 

Apocryphal writings, like paintings, can be creations of hermeneutical 
sophistication, bridging a fragile divide between belief and desire, between 


1 See my discussion of this painting in Augustine in the Italian Renaissance: Art and 
Philosophy from Petrarch to Michelangelo (Cambridge, Eng., 2005); my ‘Speaking books, 
moving images, in The Renaissance World, ed. John Jeffries Martin (New York, 2007), pp. 
535-54- 

2 In Eusebio da Cremona, Epistola ad Damasum de morte Hieronymi (Venice: Pellegrino 
Pasquali and Domenico Bertocchi, 1485; IGI 3730); see also Daniela Ambrosini, ' "Victor 
Carpathius Fingebat": Viaggio Intorno e Fuori lo Studio di Sant'Agostino nella Scuola di 
San Giorgio degli Schiavoni,' Studi veneziani 39 (2000), pp. 48-9; Ronald Lightbown, San- 
dro Botticelli: Complete Catalogue, 2 vols. (Berkeley, 1978), 2:50, 38-40, 49-52. This letter, 
along with two apocryphal letters attributed to Eusebius, often accompanied works by 
Jerome. Between 1475-1500, they were often printed in Italian and Latin, initially in Venice 
and then twenty-eight times. 
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history and allegory, truth and fiction. Certainly, through the Reforma- 
tion and beyond, Pseudo-Augustine’s voice, alongside that of Augustine, 
was part of the fabric of hagiographic culture. Pseudo-Augustine not only 
glossed Possidius’s life, as we know, a life that Voragine transmitted in the 
later thirteenth century, but he also wrote eloquent letters and homilies 
on the solitary life.? He could be more Augustinian than Augustine him- 
self, attuned to the inclinations of his age, a clever actor who seemed to 
play his character more assuredly than his real late antique forbear.* 

I begin with Carpaccio’s Augustine and his Renaissance study because, 
in the context of our conference and this collection, it seems appropri- 
ate to consider the study: first, the represented study as a potential tran- 
scription of real spaces—spaces in which scholar-humanists might have 
worked—even such as the great Greek Cardinal and Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, Basilius (Johannes) Bessarion himself, whose likeness, it is 
generally agreed, Carpaccio’s Augustine bears. Second, we might look to 
the study as an ideal and symbolic locus in which the activities of reading 
and writing assume higher meaning, a locus, then, in which to test the 
reception of Augustine and Jerome in the early modern period and their 
transmedial identities. 

The subject of the saint in his study has generally been understood by 
art historians as an invitation to artists to record the well-furnished inte- 
rior; thus, the painted study is often seen as a mirror of contemporary 
taste and of collectors’ predilections. It is this more habitual interpreta- 
tion, however, that I would like to question. I wonder whether we might 
rethink the familiar motif of the scholar-saint as a vehicle for defining 
Augustine’s meaning in early modern times. Can we see in these spaces 
something of Augustine’s “subjectivation,” which was Foucault’s term for 
the “formation of the subject” as embodied mainly in the Confessions. Can 
we detect a paradigm in the representation of the workplace, then, for 
the saint’s identity that distinguishes him from Jerome who was, after 
all, his great rival in the gallery of scholar-saints as well as his curmud- 
geonly correspondent?? Perhaps that very “subjectivation’—Augustine’s 


3 Jacobus de Voragine, The Golden Legend: Readings on the Saints, trans. W. Granger 
Ryan, 2 vols. (Princeton, 1993), 2:367-84; Sherry L. Reames, The Legenda Aurea: A Reexami- 
nation of Its Paradoxical History (Madison, 1985). 

* See my ‘Speaking books, moving images’ (see above, n. 1), pp. 535-6. 

5 See Gaélle Jeanmart, Herméneutique et subjectivité dans les Confessions d’Augustine 
[Collections Monothéismes et philosophie] (Turnhout, 2006), and the review by Karin 
Schlapbach in Bryn Mawr Classical Review (2008.09.21). 
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inward-dwelling self-formation—is one key to Augustine’s distinctiveness 
in visual culture. 

And here there is already a point of difference. From the mid-sixteenth 
century onwards, independent images of Jerome in his study or cell seem 
to have been more popular than those of Augustine. Part of the reason 
for this may be that sixteenth-century editors, commentators, and readers 
of both saints, including Erasmus and Luther, claimed to see in Jerome a 
more direct paradigm for their religious and scholarly aspirations.® But 
this is not quite the full story since Erasmus and Luther were not particu- 
larly liberal in illustrating their published works with Jerome’s portrait; 
I am thinking of Erasmus’s edition of Jerome’s letters (1519), for example, 
or the later sixteenth-century editions of Mariano Vittori.” That we do not 
see an abundance of portraits of either saint, in fact, embellishing printed 
editions of their works in the sixteenth century—as opposed, for example, 
to manuscript illuminations—perhaps reflects reformist instincts consis- 
tent with the Council of Trent in which such hagiographic eccentricities 
or inventions were viewed as distracting, even misleading. Nevertheless, 
outside the book arts, Jerome in his study seems to outnumber represen- 
tations of his young interlocutor, Augustine, in his. This reflects the ongo- 
ing popularity of Jerome among lay audiences as well as his continuing 
vigour, one that engaged reformist culture, as a model for churchmen and 
campaigners for religious orthodoxy.? We might look briefly at the history 
of both saints’ representations. 

In Carpaccio’s painting, we certainly see reflected his Venetian patrons’ 
enthusiasms for material culture—books, small bronzes, and ceramics— 
as well as for the musical arts. We can also compare this proliferation of 
scholarly attributes and artistic treasures to those in other Renaissance 
portraits of both Augustine and Jerome who were reinvented in the fif- 
teenth century as quintessential humanists and passionate devotees of 
ancient literature. In a theatrical reworking of the same letter, Botticelli 
produced his famous and striking fresco of Augustine (fig. 2) that was 
paired across the tramezzo (or choir screen) of the Florentine church 


6 John C. Olin, ‘Erasmus and Saint Jerome: The Close Bond and its Significance,’ Eras- 
mus of Rotterdam Society Yearbook Seven (1987), pp. 33-53. 

7 Mariano Vittori, Epistolae... et Libri contra haereticos (Rome, 1566); Opera divi Hiero- 
nymi Stridoniensis, ecclesiae doctoris (1578-1579); see Hilmar M. Pabel, Herculean Labours: 
Erasmus and the Editing of St. Jerome’s Letters in the Renaissance (Leiden, 2008), esp. ch. 3, 
‘Portraying Jerome.’ 

8 Elizabeth Pilliod, ‘Alessandro Allori’s "The Penitent Saint Jerome", Record of the Art 
Museum, Princeton University 47/1 (1988), pp. 2-26. 
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Figure 2. Sandro Botticelli, St. Augustine in His Study (1480). Fresco, 152 x 112 cm. 
Florence, Church of Ognissanti (Photo Credit: Scala/Art Resource, NY). 
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of Ognissanti with Domenico Ghirlandaio’s northern-inspired fresco of 
Jerome (fig. 3).? Both frescoes contain an arrangement of scholarly tools, 
including inkwells, instruments of measure, and a clock. 

About five years earlier, around 1475, Antonello da Messina created a 
captivating rendering in oil of Jerome in his Study (fig. 4). Here, Jerome 
is seated in what has been described as a study unit, within a Gothic 
interior that is dramatically illuminated.!° Antonello, like Ghirlandaio, 
models his setting and his iconography on Netherlandish pictures that 
were much admired in Italy, particularly in late fifteenth-century Naples 
and Venice, where he ventured in late 1475 at about the time the painting 
was completed." Antonello was praised in humanist circles—I find this 
provocative—for his talent in creating figures “so well that they seemed 
alive and missing only a soul.”'? The Venetian artist, Vincenzo Catena 
(c. 1480-1531), seems to have followed Antonello’s emphasis on the planar 
beauty of the form of the desk, elevated on its platform, before which 
Jerome’s shoes are neatly placed (fig. 5). 

It is not enough, of course, to say that the topic of the saintly scholar 
in his study is merely an opportunity for documenting the living spaces 
of wealthy Renaissance readers and patrons of art. In fact, those removed 
shoes—indicative of sacred ground—are one key. The lyrical effects of 


9 Although the inscription attached to Botticelli’s fresco is lost, Ghirlandaio's text 
begged the saint, “that radiant lamp, to enlighten us.” While Ghirlandaio's patrons were 
probably the Umiliati, Botticelli’s patron may have been Giorgio Antonio Vespucci (1434— 
1514), the uncle of Amerigo. He was a lover of books, a neighbour of Botticelli's, and an 
acquaintance of the philosopher, Marsilio Ficino (1433-99). The Vespucci arms appear 
at the top of the fresco. Botticelli's musing, in Italian, on the open page of the geometry 
treatise ("dov'é fra Martino...") seems to play on words, and on a contrast between high 
and low language, between the vernacular, on the one hand, and Latinity, on the other. 
For Vasari, the subject’s head showed a state of “profound cogitation and sharpest subtlety 
that is customarily found in persons of deep sense who are continually abstracted in the 
investigation of things that are very high and very difficult.” Giorgio Vasari, Vite de’ Più 
Eccellenti Pittori, Scultori e Architettori, ed. G. Milanesi (1878), 3:3n. 

19 Dora Thornton, The Scholar in His Study: Ownership and Experience in Renaissance 
Italy (New Haven, 1997), p. 55. It has been further specified as "Catalan Gothic." Gioacchino 
Barbera (with Keith Christiansen and Andrea Bayer), Antonello da Messina: Sicily's Renais- 
sance Master (New York, 2005), p. 23. The painting is linked to a work seen by Marcantonio 
Michiel in the house of a Venetian collector, Antonio Pasqualino, in 1529. Michiel notes 
that though it is painted in a northern style, the face is "finished in an Italian manner." 
See also Gioacchino Barbera, ed., San Girolamo nello studio; Antonello da Messina (Naples, 
2006); Bernard Aikema, De Heilige Hieronymus in het Studeervertrek of: Hoe Vlaams is 
Antonello da Messina? (Nijmegen, 2000). Aikema argues for a date between 1474—76, and 
identifies the subject as Cardinal Marco Barbo (c. 1420/25-1491). 

11 Barbera, Antonello da Messina (see above, n. 10), p. 51. 

12 Quoted in Barbera, Antonello da Messina (see above, n. 10), inside front cover. 
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Figure 3. Domenico Ghirlandaio, St. Jerome in His Study (1480). Fresco, 184 x 119 cm. 
Florence, Church of Ognissanti (Photo Credit: Scala/Art Resource, NY). 
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Figure 4. Antonello da Messina, St. Jerome in His Study (c. 1475). Oil on limewood, 
44.7 x 36.2 cm. London, National Gallery (Photo Credit: National Gallery, London/ 
Art Resource, NY). 
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light are another key to these painting’s poetic remoteness from reality. 
So, too, are the eccentric flora and fauna, such as the partridge and the 
peacock, present in several of them; their disguised symbolism has long 
been a topic of art-historical debate.!? The partridge may be of special 
interest since it can be linked here to the Incarnation for which it was a 
symbol; this rather than to a perceived vice, the vice of sodomy, which 
was another of its contemporary referents. Its presence might yet still 
recall Luther's reference to Jerome as having fallen to this vice.” At all 
events, the gesture of inserting a late antique figure into what appears to 
be a modern architectural context presupposes not only a kind of imagi- 
native experimentation with the historical facts but also a special sense of 
identification with the past. In general, a painted representation, like its 
sister art form, the poem, is a fiction, not a transcription of daily life. 

For what did a study represent, after all, for learned persons, as a real 
space and as an idealized refuge of the mind? In 1539, the Paris-born Gilles 
Corrozet, poet, translator and author of an emblem book, praised the study 
in his poem, “The Blazon of the Study”: “Oh, blessed study,” he wrote, 


... Chamber of peace, of silence and harmony, where the sweet Lute and 
quiet clavichord give forth their sounds so sweet and peaceful; ... There are 
Grammar, and subtle Logic, next Rhetoric and Arithmetic, sweet Music, 
with Geometry, and secret and lofty Astrology, all of which delight the 
minds of learned men... blessed and beautiful Study, good Study, spiritual 
Ark... store of such Sovereign goods, that the house (without you) would 
be nothing. 


Antonello’s hutch and Catena’s rectilinear structure seem to evoke just 
such a “spiritual ark.” Carpaccio, too, in particular, depicts the peaceful 
harmony of the Liberal Arts which Corrozet describes in his orderly listing 


13 Herbert Friedmann, A Bestiary for Saint Jerome: Animal Symbolism in European Reli- 
gious Art (Washington, DC, 1980); Penny Howell Jolly, ‘Die Heilige Hieronymus: An Icono- 
graphic Analysis,’ Art Bulletin 65/2 (June 1983), pp. 238-53; Patrik Reutersward, ‘Three Cats 
in a Humanistic Context: To Say Nothing of the Peacock, the Partridge, and a Dog,’ Konst- 
historisk tidskrift 61/4 (1992), pp. 137-144. 

14 Perhaps, by extension, as Creighton Gilbert proposes, Luther may have seen a pic- 
ture of Jerome with the partridge and have suggested to the artist, Lucas Cranach, that 
he include the bird in his woodcut of Cardinal Albrecht of Brandenburg in the guise of 
Jerome. ‘Letter to the Editor: Saint Jerome and his Partridge,’ Konsthistorisk tidskrift 62/1 
(1993), p. 47. Gilbert also notes the partridge in a text about an ancient painting: Strabo's 
Geographia 14.2.5, in which, in Protogenes' painting of a satyr, there is a partridge that 
possibly underscores the sexual identity of the satyr. 

15 Gilles Corrozet, Blasons domestiques (1539), in Thornton, The Scholar in His Study (see 
above, n. 10), p. 179. See also Maria Ruvoldt, 'Sacred to secular, east to west: the Renais- 
sance study and strategies of display,’ Renaissance Studies 20/5 (2006), pp. 640-657. 
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of the trivium and quadrivium. Carpaccio emphasizes the quadrivium with 
his highly conspicuous inclusion of music, for he places two musical pieces 
in the foreground: a sheet on the lower right—a three-part, secular com- 
position for men’s voices—and a quarto book of religious music higher 
up, at Augustine’s feet. Botticelli made explicit reference to music's sister 
discipline, geometry, in the open treatises behind his saint’s head. Both 
artists refer to astronomy, or to its more controversial relation, astrology, 
in their planetary models and tools of navigation. In Carpaccio’s work, 
apart from the armillary sphere at the window, astrolabes and quadrants 
are displayed inside a cupboard that can be locked, an evident sign of 
their value. Thus, the trivium (grammar, dialectic [logic], rhetoric) but, 
more obviously, the quadrivium (arithmetic, music, geometry, astronomy) 
are delineated in these paintings as the attributes of these ancient liter- 
ary heroes. At the same time, as ideal humanists, they are given the like- 
nesses of contemporary scholars. There is some debate not only about 
Carpaccio’s portrait of Bessarion but also about Antonello’s living model, 
who is variously identified as Cardinal Marco Barbo, who was a fanatical 
book-collector, Nicholas of Cusa, or Alfonso V of Naples.!6 

Beyond painting, it is a commonplace, as well, to identify pictures of 
the scholar in his study, especially those of Jerome but also of Augustine, 
as the "inspiration" for the physical character of the Renaissance studiolo 
(study and library), the princely private sanctum." They are both realms— 
utopian in a sense—that defy norms of time and place. The rooms, fictive 
and real, are laboratories of a kind in which the problem of time might 
be defined and defied. In pictorial form, this might be enacted through 
historical anachronism and a gathering of symbols. Studies and studioli 
are places where knowledge is theorized and categorized, where it is dis- 
covered and classified.!$ Hour glasses and clocks embody time's measure- 
ment and its science as well as point to the tried theme of vanitas. 


16 On the coloured bindings in Botticelli's study (blue for sacred volumes; dark red for 
poetry; red for history; white for philosophy; green for art; yellow for grammar), see Rich- 
ard Stapleford, ‘Intellect and Intuition in Botticelli's St. Augustine, Art Bulletin 76 (March 
1994), p. 77. See Penny Howell Jolly, ‘Antonello da Messina's St. Jerome in His Study: A 
Disguised Portrait?, Burlington Magazine 124/946 (January 1982), pp. 27-9 (Alfonso V); 
Bernhard Ridderbos, Saint and Symbol: Images of Saint Jerome in Early Italian Art (Gronin- 
gen, 1984) (Nicholas of Cusa; commissioned by Pius II as a gift for him); Aikema, De Heilige 
Hieronymus (see above, n. 10) (Marco Barbo). 

17 See, for example, Luciano Cheles, The Studiolo of Urbino: An Iconographic Investiga- 
tion (Wiesbaden, 1986), p. 23. 

18 These are themes discussed by Amir H. Ameri, ‘On the Logic of Encampment: Sepul- 
chrorum ritu in perpetuum clausis, Issues 4/2 (1996), pp. 18—52. In this light, the platforms 
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In Federigo da Montefeltro’s renowned studiolo in the Palazzo Ducale 
at Urbino (fig. 6), the intarsia (wood inlay) panels wittily illustrate a simi- 
lar array of objects as those in the painted studies. These were set below 
a portrait gallery of twenty-eight Famous Men as if to make a statement 
about the investment of such individuals—who included Bessarion (east 
wall), Jerome (west wall), and Augustine (north wall)—in mastering the 
arts and sciences. Its subject matter, furthermore, consciously reiterates 
the curriculum of the Liberal Arts. In Federigo’s studiolo in Gubbio, in fact, 
a painted cycle of personification allegories of the Liberal Arts, seated on 
thrones, may have been set above the intarsia panels.!? The studiolo, both 
at Gubbio and Urbino, also clearly articulates the theme of the active and 
contemplative life that lies at the heart of all of these creations. Federigo 
himself, in his own portrait, projects a philosophy of life in which the 
world of the mind guides the necessities of worldly action—in his case, 
as the most respected condottiere of his day—and of patriotic duty. His 
studiolo, by association, assumes the nature of a diagram of the mind that 
draws on books and the tools of science and, from there, affords glimpses 
of higher, ineffable truths—a message, then, that is, upon reflection, con- 
genial with that of Pseudo-Augustine’s thirteenth-century letter. 

These truths are illustrated by the presence of painted or intarsia 
landscapes. In the studiolo, we see an illusionistic landscape opening up 
behind a squirrel, and in Antonello’s Jerome, at right and left, two kinds 
of landscape are contrasted. At the left, on the side of the sinister cat, 
a soiled towel, and a lamp, we see a view of a city, of people and ani- 
mals. On the right, on the side of Jerome’s lion and the peacock as an 
emblem of everlasting life, we see an untouched pastoral vista through 
a colonnade that is reminiscent of a monastic library. This juxtaposition 
of city and country explicitly restates Jerome’s recommendation, as in his 
Epistle 22 to Eustochium, which was popular in the Renaissance, of the 


in these painted libraries assume a special symbolism, as does the architectural setting, in 
general, in works such as Botticelli’s small panel of Saint Augustine in His Study (c. 1490- 
94) (Galleria degli Uffizi) (41 x 27 cm) where a curtain is pulled back to reveal the saint 
at his desk, also on a platform, within a shallow, barrel-vaulted interior reminiscent of a 
chapel. This point is subtly different, however, from that made by Alexander Nagel and 
Christopher S. Wood, ‘Interventions: Toward a New Model of Renaissance Anachronism,’ 
Art Bulletin LXXXVII/3 (September 2005), pp. 403-15. 

19 Olga Raggio, The Gubbio Studiolo and Its Conservation: I. Federico da Montefeltro's 
Palace at Gubbio and Its Studiolo (New York, 1999), pp. 157-67. 
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contemplative over the active life, and the life of the hermit in the wilder- 
ness that he had himself undertaken.?° 

And this is one point at which the iconography of the two saints 
diverges. For while both Augustine and Jerome enact the dilemma of the 
thinking and religious man alike, staging for their patrons the virtues of 
mind over body and of reflection over action, it was really Jerome and his 
appealing attributes—his cardinal’s hat, his lion—that came to recom- 
mend him more readily as an accessible historical person, whether as a 
penitent in the desert or sequestered in his study, working on his Bible. 
Although, to this point in the fifteenth century, both saints personified 
the Liberal Arts and the active/contemplative dilemma, they did so in dif- 
ferent degrees. Augustine becomes less amenable to the stage set of the 
study, and more markedly the pretext for personifications of concepts. 
This association transforms his relationship to the visual arts. 

In looking at Albrecht Dürer’s famous engraving of Jerome of 1514 
(fig. 7), we recognize aspects of the ideal that Jerome continued to 
embody through the sixteenth century and beyond: that of the educated, 
classically learned rhetor who placed his scholarship in the service of a 
moral Christian life. In other renderings, such as one of the Flemish art- 
ist's, Hendrick van Steenwyck the Younger's (c. 1580-1649) several ver- 
sions (fig. 8), Jerome writes within a sacred interior in such a way that he 
becomes united symbolically and inextricably with the very fabric of the 
Church. Since medieval times, on the other hand, Augustine alone had 


20 “As in the ark there was nothing but the tablets of the covenant, so in you let there 
be no thought of anything outside... [He frees you] from the cares of this world so that 
you may leave the bricks and straw of Egypt and follow Him, the true Moses, through 
the wilderness and enter the land of promise.” Epistle 22.24; “I would not have you seek 
the Bridegroom in the public squares; I would not have you go about the corners of the 
city... The Bridegroom cannot be found in the city squares....” Epistle 22.25, in Jolly, ‘Die 
Heilige Hieronymus’ (see above, n. 13), p. 246. Likewise, the studiolo, composed as it is of 
wood and representing many items (such as cupboards, lutes, the perch of a parrot) that 
are themselves made of wood, embodies a conquest of nature in the form of a magical 
manipulation of its very stuff. “In fact you are more skilled at depicting nature,” wrote 
an admiring visitor of the intarsia choir of San Antonio in Padua in 1486, “than we are 
at describing your works.” Matteo Colazio (1486), quoted in Antoine M. Wilmering, The 
Gubbio Studiolo and Its Conservation: II. Italian Renaissance Intarsia and the Conservation 
of the Gubbio Studiolo (New York, 1999), p. 61. He continued: “I have never seen anything of 
greater genius. Everything seems real to me, I cannot believe it is feigned... I saw books, 
and they were more real than the real ones; some on top of others, by chance or careless- 
ness, not balanced; some closed, some opened because they were newly bound; so your 
mind was more enlightened by the variety... Nature does not produce branches laden 
with leaves and fruits that look more realistically colored and shaped than those near the 
angel Gabriel and the Holy Mother.” [Latin] 
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Figure 7. Albrecht Dürer, St. Jerome in His Study (1514). Engraving, 259 x 201 mm. 
Berlin, Kupferstichkabinett, Staatliche Museen (Photo Credit: Bildarchiv 
Preussischer Kulturbesitz/Art Resource, NY). 
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presided over the formulaic diagram of the Allegory of Knowledge.?! By 
the early Renaissance, he had come to personify the Liberal Arts them- 
selves, becoming less clearly a humanizing exemplar for the scholar and 
rather more a symbol for the scholar’s intellectual capacities, his edu- 
cational training and his potential for abstract thought. Augustine was, 
perhaps, too pervasive a theologian and philosopher, too complicated a 
doctrinal touchstone, particularly in light of the numerous polemical and 
confessional purposes for which his writings could be used.?? 

Yet Augustine’s intellectual legacy in the Renaissance was expressed 
in other ways in portraits of the scholar-saint, alongside these diagram- 
matic types. Whether painted or real, the scholar's habitat offered ref- 
uge from the quotidian even though—even by means of—its obsession 
with the physical and the quotidian. The contents of the study promote 
the Liberal Arts, which offer a path to wisdom. The illusion of nature's 
forms—whether painted or carved— spur that progress along, demand- 
ing both the mind's active interrogation and verification of the reliability 
of sensory knowledge. Such an inner journey, broaching both physical 
and metaphysical worlds, brings us to Augustine's larger meaning for his 
readers, centrally to his Confessions and the conversion. However we may 
debate the character of Augustine's most famous experience, his Renais- 
sance readers seem to have understood what we understand today: that 
this was a conversion in which Augustine surrendered his will to God's by 


7! See my entries in After Augustine: A Historical Guide to the Reception of Augustine 
(Oxford, 2013), esp. ‘Visual Arts, 1200-1600’ (forthcoming). 

22 See, for example, Giusto de’ Menabuoi's (largely lost) Glory of Saint Augustine with 
the Virtues and the Liberal Arts (c. 1370) (Padua) and related manuscript illuminations, 
as well as Serafino Serafini’s Augustine and the Allegory of Knowledge (c. 1378) (Pinaco- 
teca, Ferrara). Gill, Augustine in the Italian Renaissance (see above, n. 1), pp. 58-60, 136-7. 
Within the context of the *mathematical humanism" that characterized Federigo's court, 
and in which Alberti and Piero della Francesca participated, the physical layout of the 
studiolo schema reflected the math and geometry that governed the architecture of the 
palace, thus elevating architecture, by association, as a liberal art. See the text of Federigo's 
letter to Francesco Laurana of 1468, in which he speaks of “la virtü dell'architettura fundata 
in l'arte dell'arismetrica e geometria, che sono delle sette arti liberali, e delle principali, 
perché sono in primo gradu certitudinis, ed è arte di gran scienza e di grande ingegno...” 
(in Cheles, The Studiolo of Urbino [see above, n. 17], p. 11). The perspective designs of the 
Urbino and Gubbio studioli display the same qualities of geometrically-derived precision 
and formal, mathematical harmony. These are evident not only in individual details, such 
as the perspectivally-rendered mazzocchio at Gubbio, or the musical instruments in each 
room, but also in the total structure and convergence of the orthogonals of the perspec- 
tive system as a whole, which dictate the placement and lighting of every element of the 
furniture and its contents. See Martin Kemp, 'Making It Work: The Perspective Design 
of the Gubbio Studiolo,' in Raggio, The Gubbio Studiolo and Its Conservation (see above, 
n. 19), pp. 169-77. 
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means of a book. It was words—hearing and reading—that effected this 
conversion; and just as reading Paul had changed his life, so the Confes- 
sions were meant to prompt others to change theirs. While Augustine’s 
conversion would prove to be imperfect, its climactic moment, brought 
about by text, was decisive and euphoric.?? 

Augustine's epiphany in the garden was integrally bound to his repre- 
sentation as a scholar and, indeed, fifteenth-century artists made this jux- 
taposition explicit. The illuminator in Malatesto Novello's copy of the City 
of God depicts Augustine in his study adjacent to a high-walled garden in 
which the tiny figure of Alypius stands between two trees, underneath a 
radiant vision of the City of God.?* Conversion, too, is invisible. To exter- 
nalize the internal, to portray temporal sequence in the instant of visual 
encounter, are challenges particular to the artist. Conversion's ineffable 
quality, as well as Augustine's relentless probing of the nature of salva- 
tion as an on-going dynamic in his own conversion story, was understood 
by Renaissance artists to be effectively embodied by other-than-literal 
signs. In fact, it was Pseudo-Augustine, in that thirteenth-century letter, 
who encapsulated in a deeply Augustinian way the conflicted celebra- 
tion of the senses, and then their casting away, that book 8 implied. In 
Carpaccio's and Botticelli's portraits, the saint is interrupted in his labours 
by a vision. He had been pondering “how much glory and joy the souls of 
the blessed have who rejoice with Christ." Jerome admonished him from 
heaven, pointing out that the realms of faith and salvation are not truly 
measurable in the here and now, by bodily means; that— perhaps like a 
conversion experience—they are founded on higher principles in which 
the lower self must be abandoned.?? What is remarkable is that, apart 
from the presence of the light in the painting, Jerome himself is absent. 
The phenomenon of the light and its prophetic nature are underlined 
in the Venetian work more subtly, by the little dog's rapt alertness. The 
supernatural is shown here exclusively in terms of the sensory. 

Carpaccio alludes to the conversion in his references to the ineffable 
nature of the divine through light, and in his protagonist's turning to that 


?3 See my 'Speaking books, moving images' (see above, n. 1), from which this is drawn. 

24 Augustine, De civitate Dei, Cesena, Biblioteca Malatestiana, MS. D.IX.1, c. 15r. (375 x 
255 mm, cc. I, 405, II) (1450), reproduced in my ‘Speaking books, moving images’ (see 
above, n. 1), p. 539, fig. 27.2. 

?5 "Augustine, what are you seeking? Do you think that you can put the whole sea in a 
little vase? Enclose the world in a small fist? ... Will your eye see what the eye of no man 
can see? ... By what measure will you measure the immense?" 
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light. It is present in the interplay between the contemplative and the 
active, divine and mortal, otherworldly and worldly. Augustine’s own the- 
ory of seeing, and of divine illumination, in particular, had a very long tra- 
jectory into Renaissance times; I see here, as have others, that this painting 
is a remarkable demonstration of a Renaissance understanding of Augus- 
tine’s form of Platonism. Carpaccio expresses something of Augustine’s 
Neo-Platonic musical theory, his notion of Creation as a “song of the great 
whole,” for example, in the two musical scores, the sphere, and the hour- 
glass in the foreground.”® These objects, together with those in the back- 
ground, create a metaphor expressive of Augustine’s ideas about the soul’s 
ascent. The astrolabes connect with the hour-glass in measuring human 
time, while the armillary sphere tracks heavenly movements. The statue 
of the Risen Christ, centrally placed within the composition in its chapel, 
affirms the goal of redemption. Together, light and music share qualities of 
the divine, such as intangibility and immateriality, and they work as invis- 
ible ladders to God. Carpaccio’s musical manuscripts in the foreground 
possibly invited a kind of re-enactment of this progress, since their odd 
placement close to the picture plane meant that they might have been 
read, or sung, by members of the scuola as they stood in their oratory. 

So I see that light sets the composition in motion, and it is light in 
this pictorial narration of Jerome’s visitation that carries with it scent 
and sound. The visible light of the material world was, for Augustine, 
the metaphor for the intellectual “light” of the Platonic realm of intel- 
ligible forms.?” Both kinds of light make objects visible by illuminating 
both them and the organ of perception—the eye or the mind. Reason, for 
Augustine, is often portrayed Platonically, “as...a kind of vision.”?8 This 
is a position that is continuous with his doctrine of illumination, where 
"God's love first enables the mind to see and also directs it to recognize 
particular spiritual truths.”?? This seems to be a perfect summation of the 


26 De musica 6.11.29; 6.5.10 (PL 32); F. H. Jacobs, 'Carpaccio's Vision of St. Augustine and St. 
Augustine's Theories of Music, Studies in Iconography 6 (1980), pp. 83-93. 

27 On “corporeal” and "spiritual sight,” see De Genesi ad litteram imperfectus liber 12.11.22 
(PL 34); De Trinitate 10.3; 111-3; 10.5.7 (PL 42). Contrasting the morals of Manichees and 
Christians, Augustine's definition of the philosopher incorporates this idea: "The striving 
after God is therefore the desire of beatitude, the attainment of God is beatitude itself... He 
is light itself; it is given to us to be illuminated by that light.” De moribus ecclesiae cathol- 
icae et de moribus Manichaeorum 1.11.19; 1.25.46 (PL 32) (trans. D. Glidden, 'Augustine's 
Hermeneutics and the Principle of Charity,’ Ancient Philosophy 17 [1997], p. 143). 

28 Glidden, ‘Augustine’s Hermeneutics’ (see above, n. 27), p. 143, n. 19. 

29 Ibid., p. 143, n. 19. 
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promptings and full resonance of his conversion.?? Bessarion himself— 
the portrait within a portrait—had marshalled quotations from Augustine 
praising Plato and Platonists, drawing upon the Church father’s authority 
on matters of dogma when he defended Plato against Byzantine Aristote- 
lians, and in attempting to Christianize the Platonism of his own teacher, 
Georgius Gemistus, called Pletho. Bessarion’s library in Venice was a cen- 
tre of Greek learning.?! 

I have found it hard not to see in Carpaccio’s picture a kind of Augus- 
tinian apotheosis that transcends the type of the holy person at work. An 
array of motifs alluding to the arts and sciences are composed in relation 
to a radical turning towards contemplation and the divine. This is enacted 
in the figure’s stance and it is evocative of his conversion which, for many 
of his readers, was his life’s defining moment. He is caught in an instant 
of recollection and revelation. Carpaccio’s Augustine represented for his 
patrons, I think, a kind of optimistic humanistic enterprise in motion, an 
enterprise that might seem characteristic of the scholarly and religious 
world before reform. More than this, as a painting, this account of Augustine 


30 Humanists cited Augustine’s statement in the Confessions that Plato’s doctrine was 
close to Christian truths in their own philosophical self-defence. Petrarch called Plato “the 
prince of philosophy ... No Christian and particularly no faithful reader of Augustine’s books 
will hesitate to confirm this, nor do the Greeks deny it, however ignorant of letters they are 
in our time; in the footsteps of their forebears they call Plato ‘divine’ and Aristotle ‘demoni- 
ous’.” Later in the same work, Petrarch says that he believes “a pious reader will agree with 
him [Augustine] no less than with Aristotle or Plato,” and that the saint “does not in the 
least doubt that he [Plato] would have become a Christian if he had come to life again in 
Augustine’s time or had foreseen the future while he lived.” As Petrarch adds approvingly, 
Augustine had counted himself among the Platonists. Petrarch repeated Augustine’s state- 
ment about Plato and truth in his On His Own Ignorance and That of Many Others, trans. 
Hans Nachod, in The Renaissance Philosophy of Man, ed. Ernst Cassirer et al. (Chicago, 1948), 
PP- 101, 107-8. 

31 Bessarion’s standing in the Church was reflected in his near election as pope in 
1455, and his appointment as a papal legate by Nicholas V. These recognitions ensured 
that his philosophical outlook, in concert with his publications, had a wide public forum. 
Alongside Marsilio Ficino, Bessarion represented a major vehicle for the communication 
of Platonism among fifteenth-century Italian literati. He is very much responsible for the 
receptiveness of his contemporaries to the idea that, from the days of the primitive Church 
on, the language and character of theology were closer to Plato than to Aristotle. In elevat- 
ing painting, sculpture, and architecture to the status of the Liberal Arts, Ficino, for his 
part, saw his own Platonic philosophy as their equal in a novel flourishing of the humani- 
ties, the arts and the sciences. In his emphasis on an interiorized ascent to God that sets 
aside earthly matters, Ficino also paraphrases not just Plotinus but Augustine himself. 
Ficino’s larger pursuit of a definition of love and of a theory of love, including its relation- 
ship to the will, has at its very roots a strong, common sympathy with Augustine whose 
overarching quest for Wisdom, by which he meant God, may be encapsulated in terms of 
a journey to love. 
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is multivalent. At once a picture illustrating a medieval text, it is also an 
imagined space full of the objects collected by a fifteenth-century Vene- 
tian patrician. At the same time, the artist describes Augustine’s conver- 
sion by giving an inventory of those very sensual joys that, in the full 
definition of conversion, he must give up. That it is light in this paint- 
ing that carries the meaning of the work is consistent with Renaissance 
philosophy—including Marsilio Ficino’s rephrasing of Augustine’s theory 
of divine illumination—and this suggests that Augustine’s metaphysics, 
more than his imagined historical persona, had special influence in the 
visual arts. 

The type of the early Renaissance saint in his well-furnished setting 
contrasts with later sixteenth and seventeenth-century portraits of saintly 
persons in which, within reduced, shadowy exteriors as well as interiors 
that are often more suggestive than defined, more dark than light, the 
saint is absorbed in solitary and difficult labour (fig. 9). Shadow and light 
seem increasingly to be embattled; this drama activates and heightens our 
sympathetic reaction and appreciation for the seriousness of the saint's 
undertaking.?? Several art historians have argued that the light in much 
later sixteenth-century Venetian and Spanish painting, not to mention 
the storied Baroque tenebrism of Caravaggio and Georges de La Tour, is 
actually an Augustinian metaphor—a Jansenist one in the instance of De 
La Tour—for divine grace in an age of reform, modulated by what they 
term a “new scholasticism.”*? If Augustine’s light, as his versatile meta- 
phor for encapsulating the corporeal and incorporeal apprehension of 
God, is suggestive of his place in the Renaissance, could it be that his 
shadow—as his “almost nothing” before Creation, as ambivalence, abyss, 
and falling away—aptly encapsulates a new convergence of Augustinian 
themes in the artistic culture of the era conventionally known as the 
Counter-Reformation? 

The history of the shadow in art and science is a long and entrancing 
one. By the early seventeenth century, just a decade before the appear- 
ance of celebrated nocturnes such as the French painter, Georges de La 


32 See my ‘“Until Shadows Disperse”: Augustine’s Twilight,’ in The Sensuous in the 
Counter-Reformation Church, ed. Tracy Cooper and Marcia B. Hall (Cambridge, 2012). 

33 See, for example, Carlo Del Bravo, ‘Sul Significato della Luce nel Caravaggio e in 
Gianlorenzo Bernini, Artibus et historiae 4/7 (1983), pp. 69-77. In its day, the “soverchia 
oscurità” of seventeenth-century painting was viewed negatively. Maria Rzepińska, ‘Ten- 
ebrism in Baroque Painting and Its Ideological Background,’ Artibus et historiae 7/13 (1986), 
p. 91. 
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Figure 9. Georges de La Tour, St. Jerome Reading. Oil on canvas. Nancy, Musée His- 
torique Lorrain (Photo Credit: Réunion des Musées Nationaux/Art Resource, NY). 
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Tour’s single subjects, theorists had come to recognize what it was that 
Leonardo da Vinci (1452-1519), the great maestro of painted “tonal unity,” 
had anticipated: that the problem of shadows’ edges could never actually 
find a fully objective—that is, geometric—solution.?* Yet Leonardo's own 
shadow loomed large, so to speak, in this same century, when the imita- 
tion of nature became for artists a conscious and well-publicized goal. 
Cast shadows became “the ‘hot’ new topic in contemporary perspective 
treatises."35 In the 1620s, a member of the Theatine order and an almost 
obsessive admirer of Leonardo, Matteo Zaccolini, was at work on his 
massive study of perspective and optics, of which one volume was dedi- 
cated to the projection of cast shadows under various lighting conditions, 
including candlelight, sunlight and broad illumination. Zaccolini was not 
alone, and for him and his theoretically-minded colleagues, as well as for 
the artists who both influenced and adapted their ideas, the supreme goal 
was to reproduce the effects of nature so that the observer entered into a 
persuasive fictive realm.?6 

The science of shadow projection in Leonardo and Zaccolini describes 
discoveries that seem independent of metaphysics and theology. Art his- 
torians have tended to treat the subject in this way, particularly with 


34 See, for example, Georges de La Tour's Magdalene with the Smoking Flame (oil on 
canvas) (c. 1638-1640) (17 x 92 cm) (Los Angeles County Museum of Art). On shadows, 
see John Shearman, ‘Leonardo’s Color and Chiaroscuro,’ Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte 25 
(1962), p. 30. Tonal unity, Shearman argued, “is the essential and inevitable pre-requisite 
for the classical plasticity of the High Renaissance, by which painting achieved the cor- 
poreal homogeneity and rilievo which would rival sculpture.” See, further, Claire Farago, 
‘Leonardo’s Color and Chiaroscuro Reconsidered: The Visual Force of Painted Images,’ Art 
Bulletin 73/1 (1992), pp. 63-88; Janis C. Bell, Light and Color in Caravaggio’s Supper at 
Emmaus,’ Artibus et historiae 16/31 (1995), p. 141: “Tonal unity is the organization of colors 
in a painting according to their lightness and darkness, such that the lightness of colors 
in the illuminated parts is approximately equal, and the darkness of colors in the shad- 
owed parts are approximately equal, as they would be in an achromatic chalk or wash 
drawing.” 

35 Janis C. Bell, ‘Zaccolini’s Unpublished Perspective Treatise: Why Should We Care?,’ 
in The Treatise on Perspective: Published and Unpublished, ed. Lyle Massey [Studies in the 
History of Art 59, Center for Advanced Study in the Visual Arts] (Washington, DC, 2003), 
pp. 79-103; “‘hot’ new topic,” p. 81. 

36 Matteo Zaccolini, Della descrittione dell’ombre prodotte da corpi opachi rettilinei. See 
Bell, ‘Zaccolini’s Unpublished Perspective Treatise’ (see above, n. 35), p. 87. In the preface 
to his companion volume, Prospettiva del colore, Zaccolini wrote: “The learned painter, 
who in practice has been noticing the whimsy of nature and observing its variety with the 
acumen of scientific knowledge, can imitate its superficial appearance, as is required by 
this superhuman profession.” Zaccolini “continued the tradition of Leonardo: knowledge 
of the laws of nature would guide the painter to choose the most typical and universal 
examples. Both sides, however, shared the idea that vision is not a passive sensory experi- 
ence but an intellectual activity affected by education and experience” (ibid., p. 87). 
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respect to the metaphysical significance of light alone. I wonder whether 
we should always neatly separate these inquiries—that is, set apart optics 
and math from philosophy and religion. Artists have always been atten- 
tive to an exciting paradox of their craft: that religious mysteries can be 
affirmed by the material and the visible. Painters can accomplish this by 
combining an apparent optical truth with reference to an ineffable one. 
Zaccolini, for example, would have been mindful of his religious calling as 
a Theatine, and likely held hopes—ultimately unrealized—to publish his 
volumes with the order's publisher at Sant’Agostino, Naples. 

The image that Zaccolini uses in his noteworthy—because unusual— 
treatment of the reflection and refraction of the appearance of the oar 
under water strikes a chord with any reader of Cicero and, especially, of 
Augustine. In the context of Augustine’s analysis of corporeal and non- 
corporeal sight in the Soliloquies, the figure of Reason points out that, 
among other illusions, the “false break in the oar in the water” is false only 
because it “resembles the true."?7 The highest kind of sight, for Augus- 
tine, “intellectual” sight, encapsulated the discriminating and self-aware 
mechanics of the mind in being able to judge things for what they really 
are.38 Zaccolini's reasonableness about the artist's need to look for himself, 
to judge his work and nature alongside one another, and not simply by 
means of rules, seems very much in the spirit of Augustine’s Reason. At the 
same time, and somewhat like Augustine himself, Zaccolini maintained— 
as his magisterial volumes testify—that the sense of sight answered to a 


37 Bell, ‘Zaccolini’s Unpublished Perspective Treatise’ (see above, n. 35), p. 98, notes 
Zaccolini's “admonition” about the oar under water (but not Augustine's or Cicero's image, 
from his Academics), and the deft way in which seventeenth-century artists avoided rep- 
resenting it, if they could. In the Soliloquies, Reason points out that: “We also speak of a 
false tree which we see in a picture, a false face which is reflected in a mirror, the false 
motion of towers as seen by those sailing by, a false break in the oar in the water: these 
are false for no other reason than that they resemble the true” (Soliloquies: Augustine’s 
Inner Dialogue (Hyde Park, N.Y., 2000), 66; my Augustine in the Italian Renaissance (see 
above, n. 1), pp. 129-32. 

38 See Augustine's De Trinitate 16.6.8. In David Summers's apt summation: "Intellectual 
vision looks upward, so to speak, to the ideas to which it is nearest, and spiritual vision 
looks downward, and is a kind of reflection upon corporeal sense. But just as the spirit 
is a mean between body and intellect, spiritual vision is a mean between corporeal and 
intellectual vision. It is only through cogitation that the mind can be brought under its 
own gaze" (The Judgment of Sense: Renaissance Naturalism and the Rise of Aesthetics [Cam- 
bridge, Eng., 1987], p. 200). Ignatius, a great reader of Augustine, would make a similar 
distinction, based on Aquinas, except that he referred to the senses, rather than types of 
vision, distinguishing “between the external, or affective, senses, such as sight, and the 
internal, or cognitive, senses" (Jeffrey Chipps Smith, Sensuous Worship: Jesuits and the Art 
of the Early Catholic Reformation in Germany |Princeton, 2002], pp. 38-9). 
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higher calling, not just to the truths of nature but, with them, to the supe- 
rior operations of the intellect. In this, the seventeenth-century theorist 
upheld a longstanding belief in the artist’s capacity to outwit nature in the 
process of imitating nature’s forms. 

And the shadow has a key role in all of this, even if it has a mixed, 
even contradictory symbolic history. In diverse cultures, the shadow can 
represent the soul or “essence of the person who casts it”; this recollects 
customs in which shadows can be metaphors for the misery of the human 
state, as they are, for example, in the book of Job 14,2.3? In his Vulgate, 
Jerome himself translated one sense of shadow as umbra, meaning ‘shade’ 
or ‘shadow,’ but this could connote both the “shadow” of death in Job or, 
alternatively, Peter's healing “shadow” of Acts.^? In early exegetical writ- 
ings, as well as in medieval, vernacular sources, it was Peter’s healing—not 
his shadow—that became symbolic of the continuity of Christ’s miracles, 
such that Peter embodied the Church and its sacramental mission.* It 
would not be until 1588 that an interpretation of Peter’s shadow, as 
opposed to his healing, would appear wherein the shadow alone was an 
image with healing power.*? 

Shadow in Scripture and in scriptural commentary can be yet more 
profoundly ambiguous for its meaning devolves, further, to clouds and 
even to light itself.*? One form, “to throw a shadow upon,” is used in the 


39 Luba Freedman, 'Masaccio's St. Peter Healing with His Shadow: A Study in Iconogra- 
phy,’ Notizie da Palazzo Albani 19/2 (1990), pp. 17-8, citing, among others, J. G. Frazer, The 
Golden Bough, III: Taboo and the Perils of the Soul (New York, 1951), ch. 4, ‘The Soul as a 
Shadow and a Reflection.’ She notes that for writers such as Aeschylus and Sophocles the 
shadow was always a negative construct. On the shadow, in general, see Victor I. Stoichita, 
A Short History of the Shadow (London, 1997). 

40 See, for example, Blue Letter Bible (www.blueletterbible.org; 1996-2002). It occurs 
seven times in the New Testament, and is translated by Jerome as umbra, or a version 
of it, in all instances (Matthew; Mark; Luke; Acts; Colossians; Hebrews). See, too, Freed- 
man, ‘Masaccio’s St. Peter Healing with His Shadow’ (see above, n. 39), pp. 17-9. In the 
Latin Vulgate, Jerome does not translate Hebrew words connected to shadow (e.g., tsél and 
tsalmöwn) with the same Latin word. In the passage from Job, Jerome translates these as 
umbra, which also appears in a positive sense in the New Testament. 

41 “The Church, like St. Peter, by invisible power performs the actions that help visible, 
corporeal beings” (Freedman, ‘Masaccio’s St. Peter Healing with His Shadow’ [see above, 
n. 39] [on Bede], pp. 19-21, there 21). 

42 This would be in the Annales Ecclesiastici (1588-1607) of Cesare Baronius, the car- 
dinal, librarian, and papal confessor. Freedman, ‘Masaccio’s St. Peter Healing with His 
Shadow’ (see above, n. 39), n. 22, 20. 

43 In the New Testament, a verb form of the Greek, skia (shadow) is rendered as epis- 
kiazo, ‘to throw a shadow upon, to envelop in shadow, to overshadow.’ Thayer's Greek- 
English Lexikon of the New Testament; Blue Letter Bible (2003; 2005). In the Vulgate, it is 
consistently translated into obumbro and its forms. Luke, who is the generally accepted 
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New Testament to record three miraculous events: the Transfiguration of 
Christ, when a “bright cloud overshadowed them; and behold a voice out 
of the cloud [spoke]”;** second, the Annunciation, when “the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow’ the Virgin;^? and, third, for Peter, the laying out 
of the sick so that “at least the shadow [ombra] of [him] Peter passing by 
might overshadow some of them.”46 The overshadowing cloud is, in all 
cases, paradoxically a source of brightness. In the three textual accounts 
of the Transfiguration, “shadow” transfers meaning “from the vaporous 
cloud that casts a shadow” to “a shining cloud surrounding and envelop- 
ing persons with brightness.” The paradox of the shadow can be read into 
the paradox of light, too. When Renaissance artists portrayed the Trans- 
figuration and the Annunciation, they typically depicted the presence of 
God as light, even though the Bible refers to “shadows” and “clouds.” The 
cloud of the Transfiguration, from which a voice “broke forth"—much like 
Jerome’s voice from the supernatural glow in Augustine’s study—com- 
prises a mandorla of light. Similarly, the Holy Spirit of the Annunciation 
that “overshadows” the Virgin is accompanied by slivers of light that con- 
vey her impregnation. 

Art theorists did not explicitly associate light with expressive—as 
opposed to symbolic—values until the late seventeenth century, but art- 
ists themselves may always have perceived their conjunction.^? This is the 
case in a number of portraits of saints from the late sixteenth century 


author of Acts, invariably used the verb *overshadow." Freedman, 'Masaccio's St. Peter 
Healing with His Shadow' (see above, n. 39), p. 18. 

^* Matthew 17,5; Mark 9,7; Luke 9,34. In all of these, *a voice from the cloud" spoke 
almost the same words. Luke notes, however, that the disciples became afraid *as they 
entered the cloud," while Matthew mentions the cloud's brightness. 

^5 Luke 9,34. 

46 Acts 5,15. 

47 By the later decades of the seventeenth century, theorists writing about the modes, 
as much in relation to music as to art, articulated the notion that light expressed mood 
in painting. Margriet van Eikema Hommes, ‘Discoloration or chiaroscuro? An Interpreta- 
tion of the Dark Areas in Raphael's Transfiguration of Christ, Simiolus 28/1-2 (2000), p. 38, 
refers to Félibien's Conférences de l'Académie Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture pendant 
l'année 1667 (Paris, 1669) as an example, since he noted that Poussin accommodated his 
colour and light to his subject’s mood. See, as she notes, Jennifer Montagu, ‘The Theory 
of the Musical Modes in the Académie Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture,’ Journal of the 
Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 55 (1992), pp. 233-48. See also Oskar Bätschmann, ‘DE 
LUMINE ET COLORE: Der Maler Nicolas Poussin in seinen Bildern,’ in Der Kiinstler tiber 
sich in seinem Werk: Internationales Symposium der Bibliotheca Hertziana, Rom 1989, ed. 
Matthias Winner (Weinheim, 1992), pp. 463-83. Poussin’s striking shadows in his Eucharist 
(c. 1635) (Belvoir Castle) seem very much to the point, not to mention his own understand- 
ing of the venerable classical tradition in which shadows gave rise to painting itself. 
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onwards, such as Federico Barocci’s glowing St. Jerome of c. 1598 (Galleria 
Borghese) (fig. 10). The ambivalence of the shadow, in its otherness and 
yet sameness from light and colour becomes, in fact, more manifest in 
southern European painting through the years of the Council of Trent and 
beyond. And it is here that Augustine’s writings—those particularly in 
which he paraphrases or rephrases Scripture, and defers to Paul—might 
be read again and in a different way. 

It is received wisdom that justification by faith alone, as a constitu- 
ent in the Reformation understanding of personal salvation, depended on 
Augustine and Paul as part of the doctrinal discourses of Catholic renewal.*® 
But, as many recent scholars have demonstrated, the language of reform 
and its very definition are not easily or simply determined. Luther, of 
course, was not alone in his critique of the Church. Another Augustinian, 
the order’s Prior General, and a prominent figure at Trent, Girolamo Seri- 
pando (1492-1563), also preached the doctrine of justification by faith.* 
Long before Trent, too, though crucial to its legacy, writers anticipating 
change in Catholic practices turned to the Augustinian themes of conver- 
sion, will, and grace. They broached, as well, a longstanding notion in the 
history of spirituality, that of faith as an affective, that is, highly emotional 
phenomenon. Here, I think, we must engage the arts. 

Since the Middle Ages and into the period of Trent, mystics and spiri- 
tual authors had appealed to anti-clerical and individualistic religious sen- 
sibilities. In the 1540s, for example, the Spanish dissenter, Juan de Valdés, 
who had fled to Rome to escape the Inquisition, encouraged the reception 
of alumbradismo in Italy—that is, simply expressed, a practice of listening 
to the urgings of one's spirit and conscience as a means to apprehend- 
ing God, rather than paying unthinking obeisance to the teachings of the 
Church and Scripture.5° The same Augustinian culture that had nurtured 
Seripando, Valdés and others who were ardently hoping for a transfor- 
mation of Catholic practices had also fostered Protestant theologies. As 


48 Ronnie Po-Chia Hsia, The World of Catholic Renewal 1540-1770, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 
2005), p. 13. Luther's famous positions on “justification by faith" and the “priesthood of all 
believers" must be set within the history, pluralism, and internationalism of religious cul- 
tures in the Reformation. See R. Po-chia Hsia, ed., A Companion to the Reformation World 
(Oxford, 2004), especially: Euan Cameron, ‘Dissent and Heresy,’ pp. 3-21; Massimo Firpo, 
‘The Italian Reformation,’ pp. 169-84; John O'Malley, ‘The Society of Jesus,’ pp. 223-36. 

49 “And everybody thronged there [Rome] because they liked this doctrine" (Quoted in 
Firpo, ‘The Italian Reformation’ (see above, n. 48), pp. 170, 172. 

50 Firpo, ‘The Italian Reformation’ (see above, n. 48), pp. 177-83: “the inner revelation 
of the spirit, on the light that it instilled in everyone’s conscience allowing genuine under- 
standing of God’s word” (177). 
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Figure 10. Federico Barocci, St. Jerome in Prayer (c. 1598). Oil on canvas. Rome, 
Galleria Borghese (Photo Credit: Scala/Art Resource, NY). 
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the Tridentine Church emerged—if we might speak of such a mono- 
lithic enterprise—that same, shared Augustinian inheritance came more 
sharply into focus.5! 

Pius IV reconvened Trent in part for fear of John Calvin's growing 
authority, even if this was only one element of the story.5? Calvin's influ- 
ence embraced an affectional, very Augustine-like apprehension of the 
Bible: “the assent which we give to the divine word,” Calvin wrote, “is 
more of the heart than the brain, and more of the affections than the 
understanding... faith is absolutely inseparable from a devout affection."53 
Can we speak, then, of much in later sixteenth-century painting—and 
sculpture, too—as attempting a greater and unmediated fidelity to scrip- 
tural meaning, for this was a concern of Catholics and Protestants alike? 
Can we speak, equally, of a very Augustine-like awareness of the passions, 
and of the passionate struggle for faith shared by each side of an increas- 
ingly divided Christendom? In this context, the sensual communion 
intrinsic to the work of art had the potential to effect a reconciliation 
of divergent religious values. In their solitary devotions, many shadowy 
subjects of works of art in this era—the hermit reading, the saint visited 
by a mystical vision—invited active sympathy on the part of their late 
sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century viewers.*+ That art could be a 
transformative medium and that it activated the senses were assumed by 
the Jesuits and their patrons after Trent, especially in Italy. Since the edict 
on art tabled towards the end of the Council had nothing specifically to 
do with painting—this would come later, with figures such as Cardinal 


5! This is the argument of Steven Ozment, The Age of Reform 1250-1550: An Intellectual 
and Religious History of Late Medieval and Reformation Europe (New Haven, 1980), pp. 
403-5. 

52 For recent reassessments of Trent, see Robert Bireley, The Refashioning of Catholi- 
cism, 1450-1700 (Washington, D.C., 1999); David M. Luebke, ed., The Counter-Reformation: 
The Essential Readings (Malden, Mass., 1999); John W. O’Malley, Trent and All That: Renam- 
ing Catholicism in the Early Modern Era (Cambridge, Mass., 2000); John W. O’Malley et al., 
eds., The Jesuits: Cultures, Sciences, and the Arts, 1540-1773 (Toronto, 1999). 

53 John Calvin, Institutes 3.2.8, in William Bouwsma, ‘The Two Faces of Humanism: 
Stoicism and Augustinianism in Renaissance Thought,’ in Itinerarium Italicum: The Pro- 
file of the Italian Renaissance in the Mirror of Its European Transformations, ed. Heiko A. 
Oberman with Thomas A. Brady, Jr. (Leiden, 1975), reprinted in A Usable Past: Essays in 
European Cultural History (Berkeley, 1990), p. 47; Ozment, The Age of Reform (see above, 
n. 51), pp. 397-418. 

54 To mention only several, additional examples: Guercino’s St. Paul the Hermit (Luigi 
Koelliker Collection, Milan); Jusepe de Ribera’s two versions of St. Paul the Hermit (Prado, 
Madrid; Luigi Koelliker Collection, Milan); or Giuseppe Vermiglio’s St. Jerome (Luigi Koel- 
liker Collection, Milan), in Luce e ombra nella pittura italiana tra Rinascimento e Barocco: 
Da Tiziano a Bernini, ed. Vittorio Sgarbi (Geneva, 2006), nos. 30, 38, 39. 
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Gabriele Paleotti (1522-1597)—it left open the role of art within newly- 
renovated interiors.” 

Among the heirs to the medieval, spiritual tradition were Teresa of Avila 
(1515-82), John of the Cross (1542-91), and Ignatius himself (1491-1556). 
They each described darkness as a palpable, meditative locus, postulat- 
ing what has been called “a theology of darkness.” This theology seems to 
have its correlative, after the Counter-Reformation, in the slow, medita- 
tive inspection engaged by new kinds of religious subjects, including the 
single, saintly figure, and by their visual language, namely the glimmering 
dimness of tenebrism.?® The Carmelite, John of the Cross, identified the 
soul’s progress as an affirmative passage across three nights, including 
active nights of the spirit and the senses.°” When John turns to the active 
night of the spirit, he says: 


Deeper is the obscurity in the spiritual part, similarly as pitch darkness is 
deeper than the shadows of night. Even in the depth of night it is still pos- 
sible to see something, whereas in total darkness one cannot see anything. 
Also in the night of the senses some light still remains; there remain the 
mind and reason, as they are not dimmed then. However, the spiritual night, 
i.e. faith, is deprived of any light from either the reason or the senses. 


He differentiates between faith and God, who both are akin to the pitch 
black of night, and the penumbral gloom which is the habitat of the “mind 
and reason.” “According to theologians,” he wrote in his Way to Mount 
Carmel, echoing the linguistic polarities of shadow and overshadow 
in Scripture: 


55 See the helpful summary in Smith, Sensuous Worship (see above, n. 38), espe- 
cially ch. 2, ‘Sensuous Worship, or a Practical Means to a Spiritual End,’ pp. 29-55 (and 
bibliography). 

56 See also the suggestive essay by Philip Fisher, ‘Darkness and the Demand for Time 
in Art,’ in Art History, Aesthetics, Visual Studies, ed. Michael Ann Holly and Keith Moxey 
(New Haven, 2002), pp. 87-104: “We could think of darkness as one important precondi- 
tion of searching. Its presence signals the pace of prolonged attention. Little or nothing is 
delivered to our first glance... The generosity of darkness, and of locally staged, partially 
lit places within darkness, is one guarantee of how time can be demanded by the work of 
art” (pp. 98-9); Barbara Maria Stafford and Frances Terpak, eds., Devices of Wonder: From 
the World in a Box to Images on a Screen (Los Angeles, 2001), especially Stafford, ‘Shadow 
Cave,’ pp. 66-79. 

57 See the observations of Rzepinska, ‘Tenebrism in Baroque Painting’ (see above, n. 
33), pp. 100-1; Dominique de Courcelles, ‘La Ténébre Lumineuse dans L'Oeuvre de Jean de 
la Croix,’ in Du Visible a L’Intelligible: Lumiére et Ténébres de L’Antiquite a la Renaissance, 
ed. Christian Trottmann and Anca Vasiliu (Paris, 2004), pp. 373-87. 
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faith is the soul's faculty, sure and dark. It is a dark faculty because it makes 
one believe in the truths revealed by God Himself, which are above all 
natural lights... This mighty light flowing from faith is deep obscurity for 
the soul, as it deprives the reason of light just as sunlight eclipses all other 
lights... Faith is a night for the soul but it also gives it light. And the more 
it obscures it the more light it imparts to it.58 


Each of these saints was deeply receptive in their personal spiritual for- 
mation to Augustine: not least to his inward-dwelling consciousness, his 
yearning, and unquiet self-examination. Inspired by the Confessions, in 
particular, each would write in the subjective mode, responding, as well, 
to the tenor of his interrogation of time, the character of memory, belief, 
and the question of predestination. Their reflections seem all too natu- 
rally to implicate the art of the Counter-Reformation, and Caravaggio, in 
particular. 

Although we cannot classify the artist as a straightforward paradigm of 
the Counter-Reformation, his work has often been viewed as emblematic 
of Counter-Reformation ideals. He was certainly a magician of light, and 
an original colourist who achieved astonishing effects of “forced chiar- 
oscuro.” His tenebrism—in evidence, for example, in his St. Jerome (1605- 
1606) (fig. 1)—relies on deep, “obscuring shadows with no reflected light 
at the edges of forms, and small delimited areas of illumination.”° Rather 
than the gradations of modelling recommended by Leonardo, Caravag- 
gio’s forms shift sharply from dark shadow to bright light without half- 
tones, and yet—this is the mystery—we still perceive a system of lighting 
that seems consistent. It was not, however, for his tenebrism or violent 
contrasts that Caravaggio’s colouring was admired in his day, as Janis 
Bell and others have shown, for his lighting was oftentimes criticized as 
“unnatural.” It was rather more for his “somiglianza del vero,” as Malvasia 
expressed it—his appearance of truth—that he was praised: “his textures, 


58 In Rzepinska, ‘Tenebrism in Baroque Painting’ (see above, n. 33), p. 100. “An image 
of this night was the cloud which separated the Israelites from the Egyptians as they went 
into the Red Sea... From what we have said it can be concluded that faith as a dark night 
lends some light to the soul plunged in darkness...". Quoting the second Epistle of St. 
Peter, he reflects: "The statement that we should regard the faith preached by the prophets 
as a candle in a dark place indicates that we should remain in darkness, shutting our eyes 
to all other lights... Reliance on other lights, on clear comprehension, leads us to abandon 
that dark light of faith, shining for us, according to St. Peter, in a dark place." 

59 See Bell, ‘Light and Color in Caravaggio's Supper at Emmaus’ (see above, n. 34), p. 
141, whom I follow closely. 
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Figure 1. Michelangelo Merisi da Caravaggio, Penitent St. Jerome (1605-1606). 
Oil on canvas, 118 x 81 cm. Monserrat, Monastery (Photo Credit: Nimatallah/ 
Art Resource, NY). 
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relief, and light looked real,” so that, in fact, his achievement combined 
the semblance of colour constancy and a masterful imitation of light. 

Yet, with all of this, the effect of the artist’s light in no way seems to me 
to be identified with a simplistic Augustinian metaphor of grace—and, for 
Augustine, there never really was such a simplistic metaphor. If there is an 
Augustinian relation to be drawn out here, it is to an analogy—one that 
was implicit in Scripture itself—of the shadow and the ambivalence of 
shadow. Such a relation accommodates itself to the cultural and doctrinal 
climate of Trent, and to the perceptual reasoning of late sixteenth- and 
early seventeenth-century observers. 

Caravaggio was an iconoclast who was recognized in his day as his 
age’s “greatest exponent of naturalism and the man almost singlehand- 
edly responsible for destroying the art of painting.” For his critics, his 
chiaroscuro gave the body a powerful relief that heightened its natural- 
ism and produced deep emotional resonance. His St. Jerome (1606) (Gal- 
leria Borghese) (fig. 12), much like his better-known Conversion of St. Paul 
(Cerasi Chapel, Santa Maria del Popolo, Rome), displays a primal con- 
trast between light and enveloping dark. In Caravaggio’s Conversion, we 
are directed by the saint’s blind and “unenlightened” companion to that 
very contrast itself, one that “inscribes,” in Christopher Braider’s words, 
“the severe Pauline and Augustinian theology of original sin soon to take 
shape as the unyielding Jansenist rejection of man and world.”® In keep- 
ing with contemporary reformatory themes, Caravaggio suggests that it is 
an “unmerited” grace, and grace alone that redeems us. For this reason, 
as if to portray grace’s unexpected and ineffable nature, the source of his 
light is often invisible; it is absent to us and to Paul’s attendant, though it 
was once present to Paul before his eyes closed. This refusal on the art- 
ist's part to give in to an ideal of light as ubiquitous and dominant is itself 
a Pauline construct, for in Paul, as in Augustine, divine light and worldly 
darkness, incorporeal and corporeal, are in mortal contest. 


60 Bell, ‘Light and Color in Caravaggio’s Supper at Emmaus’ (see above, n. 34), 
pp. 141-2. 

61 Christopher Braider, ‘The Fountain of Narcissus: The Invention of Subjectivity and 
the Pauline Ontology of Art in Caravaggio and Rembrandt, Comparative Literature 50/4 
(Autumn, 1998), pp. 291, 295: “Just as Paul, knocked flat by the sudden outbreak of celestial 
light, is driven from the road of his persecutory intent—both stopped in his tracks and 
turned in the entirely new direction of devoted apostleship—so the beholder is turned, 
abandoning the normal frontal posture relative to the image in favor of one dictated by 
the painting's placement....” 

62 Braider, ‘The Fountain of Narcissus’ (see above, n. 61), p. 295. 
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Shadows and darkness were ubiquitous for Augustine, as they were for 
his great model, Paul: from his extended meditations on the creation of 
light in Genesis, before which a “darkness of ignorance” prevailed, to his 
allegory of darkness as that of the unbaptised soul longing for God. In 
book 13 of his Confessions, he expressed this in emotive terms: 


Yet my soul is sad, because it slips back and becomes an abyss once more, 
or rather, it feels itself to be still in the depths. But my faith takes it to task, 
that faith that you have kindled, lamp-like, on my nocturnal path. We too 
were once children of his wrath; once darkness, we carry that residual gloom 
in bodies marked for death because of sin, but hope on until day dawns and 
shadows disperse.* 


Augustine reprises here the dualistic sense of the overshadowing cloud of 
the New Testament that is both dark and light, apprehended by mortals 
yet an emanation of the divine. 

The shadow is, after all, a remarkable sensory phenomenon, dynami- 
cally oscillating as it does between presence and absence, inviting slow, 
empathetic vision, and invoking, too, the sense of touch. A shadow courts 
our imagination and our emotions. Paul’s and Augustine’s perceptions of 
the two sides of darkness had a part to play in reifying the shadow as 
analogy and metaphor, as a positive sign of the inadequacy of the human 
person and of a necessarily emotive approach to God. From the mid- 
sixteenth century on, as artists absorbed the discoveries of science as well 
as the sacramental and penitential spirit of Catholic renewal, they turned 
to the more subjective and metaphysical side of Augustine, the Augustine 
who thought about vision as both a sensuous and a sensual experience. 


63 “Disgusted with our darkness, we were converted to you, and light dawned. See now, 
we who once were darkness are now light in the Lord. But as yet we know this only by 
faith, not by anything we see; for we have been saved indeed, but in hope, and hope that is 
seen is hope no longer... Paul himself, even Paul, who says, Not as spiritual persons could 
I speak to you, but only as carnal, even he does not consider himself to have laid hold on 
his salvation already, but, forgetting what lies behind him, he stretches out to what lies 
ahead, groaning and oppressed because his soul is athirst for the living God” (Confessions 
13.12.13; 13.13.14). 

64 See Confessions 13.14.15. See also his writings on Creation in On the Literal Interpreta- 
tion of Genesis, an Unfinished Book (De Genesi ad litteram liber imperfectus, c. 393) and in 
On the Literal Interpretation of Genesis (De Genesi ad litteram liber, c. 400-15); he also wrote 
on many of the same themes in his first work on Genesis, an allegorical reading, De Genesi 
adversos Manicheos, as well as in the City of God n, and several minor works, such as De 
fide et symbolo 2.2. “The figures, therefore, are called shadows in a metaphorical rather 
than proper sense of the word; and similarly, in saying that the fullness of the Godhead 
dwells corporeally, Paul is using metaphor" (The Literal Meaning of Genesis 12.2, trans. John 
Hammond Taylor [New York, 1982], p. 187). 
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This is true whether they portrayed the Church Father himself or another 
single, prayerful person in visionary rapture. 

To reflect, then, on these transmedial questions is to reflect on the 
nature of actions in their own right: of writing, reading, singing, or paint- 
ing; it is to think, too, of the elusiveness of intention, the dimensions of 
the imagination, and the infinite possibilities of reception. We have trav- 
elled a long way from any straightforward definition of Augustine him- 
self. Artists possess a unique gift in being able to portray the Augustinian 
moment without direct reference—or perhaps even awareness—of their 
inspiration. In representing Augustine, in portraits of him or of other 
saintly types, they necessarily surpassed the literal as he himself might 
have appreciated it. They could do this, too, despite the fact that he was 
cautious, as we know he was, about the truthfulness of the fine arts. 


PART TWO 


DRAMATIZING AUGUSTINE ON STAGE 


AUGUSTINE AND DRAMA 


Dorothea Weber 


Augustine may not seem to qualify as a protagonist of a Christian comedy 
today. But until the eighteenth century, any drama with a happy ending 
was called a “comedy.” In an era when intellectuals were striving after a 
synthesis between faith and philosophy, plays about this North African 
theologian, philosopher, bishop, and writer were not unusual. Augustine’s 
outstanding importance for European thought is reflected in the fact that 
he is a more frequent protagonist in drama than any other early Christian 
Latin author. This holds true not only for early modern drama but also 
for medieval drama. However, the different functions he had in these dra- 
matic genres which focused on his person deserve careful attention and 
will in the following be explored in more detail. 


Medieval Religious Drama 


The religious drama of the Middle Ages was linked to liturgical feasts 
and themes, and was understood as an extension of the mass; it aimed at 
attracting people’s attention not merely as spectators but as participants 
in the process of salvation.! It is this type of drama where one can observe 
a predilection for Augustine as speaker of prologues and epilogues, i.e., 
he was a kind of mediator between the author and his audience: he 
explained the message of the play and supplied important information 
not presented on stage, and he interpreted and assessed the sequence of 
events. The omniscience attributed to Augustine as auctorial character 
corresponds with the enormous general regard in which he was held as 
a teacher of the Church. If, however, Augustine acted as a rector (i.e., a 
commentator and acting stage manager; see below), as was the case in the 
Latin Christmas play of Benediktbeuern (shortly before or around 1200) or 


! For religious drama see, e.g., Bernd Neumann, Geistliches Schauspiel im Zeugnis der 
Zeit: zur Aufführung mittelalterlicher religióser Dramen im deutschen Sprachgebiet, 2 vols. 
(Munich, 1987), and Eckehard Simon, ed., The Theatre of Medieval Europe: New Research in 
Early Drama (Cambridge, Eng., 1995). 
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in the German passion play of Frankfurt (1493), he not only interpreted 
the plot, but also had to get the play started and set the action in motion. 
In the Christmas play,” Augustine is placed at the centre of the stage; this 
central position is due to the fact that he has to present the key theo- 
logical argumentation concerning Mary giving birth as a virgin and Jesus 
as the Messiah. The argumentation is presented, on the one hand, in a 
discussion Augustine has with the archisynagogus (‘Head of the Syna- 
gogue’), and, on the other hand, in the words of the prophets who appear 
on stage in order to refute the (Jewish) sceptics; in both cases the text 
closely follows the sermon Contra Iudaeos, paganos, Arrianos (‘Against the 
Jews, Pagans and Arians’),? wrongly ascribed to Augustine in the Middle 
Ages and early modern period. Therefore, the play of Benediktbeuern can 
also be understood as a dramatization of a (pseudo-)Augustinian sermon, 
which indeed is a remarkable form of appropriation. Another form can be 
found in the Frankfurt Passion play, which was written about three hun- 
dred years after the Benediktbeuern play.* Here, a preaching Augustine 
calls upon David, Solomon, Daniel, Zacharias, Jeremiah, and Isaiah to 
attest that Christ is the Messiah in order to refute the rabbis standing on 
the other side of the stage. But, as the Jews do not give in, the story of 


? The manuscript containing this play is the famous Codex Buranus (Munich, Bayer- 
ische Staatsbibliothek, Clm 4660, 99r-106v), which also contains the Carmina Burana. It is 
regarded as early thirteenth century; the play is edited in, e.g., Karl Langosch, ed., Geistliche 
Spiele. Lateinische Dramen des Mittelalters mit deutschen Versen (Basel, 1957; repr. Darm- 
stadt, 1961), pp. 131-177; Otto Schumann and Bernhard Bischoff, eds., Carmina Burana I 
3: Die Trink- und Spielerlieder—Die geistlichen Dramen, Nachträge (Heidelberg, 1970), pp. 
86-11; Carl Fischer, Hugo Kuhn, and Günter Bernt, Carmina Burana. Die Gedichte des 
Codex Buranus, lateinisch und deutsch (Zürich, 1974), pp. 654-99; Benedikt K. Vollmann, 
Carmina Burana. Texte und Übersetzungen. Mit den Miniaturen aus der Handschrift und 
einem Aufsatz v. P. und D. Diemer [Bibliothek des Mittelalters 13] (Frankfurt a.M., 1987). 

3 Refers to chapters 1-17 (PL 42:123-1127), handed down separately also in medieval 
codices; for details see the volumes of Die handschriftliche Uberlieferung der Werke des 
Heiligen Augustinus (Vienna, 1969-). Apart from this text, it is the Altercatio ecclesiae et 
synagogae ('Discussion between Church and Synagogue,' ed. N. Hillgarth (Corpus Chris- 
tianorum 69A) [Turnhout: 1999]), a pseudo-Augustinian text that shared some details 
with the sermon mentioned above, elaborating on and adding to its arguments, probably 
serving as a basis for Augustine's (allegedly) anti-Jewish argumentation; on the latter cf. 
Dorothea Weber, ‘The Altercatio Ecclesiae et Synagogae from a Classicist's Point of View,’ 
Millennium 7 (2010), pp. 67-86. 

* Johannes Janota, ed., Die Hessische Passionsspielgruppe, Band 1: Frankfurter Dirigier- 
rolle—Frankfurter Passionsspiel. Mit den Paralleltexten der "Frankfurter Dirigierrolle”, des 
"Alsfelder Passionsspiels", des “Heidelberger Passionsspiels", des “Frankfurter Osterspiel- 
fragments" und des "Fritzlarer Passionsspielfragments" (Berlin, 1997). See Dorothea Freise, 
Geistliche Spiele in der Stadt des ausgehenden Mittelalters: Frankfurt—Friedberg—Alsfeld 
[Veróffentlichungen des Max-Planck-Instituts für Geschichte 178] (Góttingen, 2002), pp. 
335-58 for a survey of the play. 
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the Passion is staged; only now some of them are so impressed that they 
ask Augustine to be baptized. The play may not have aimed at converting 
Jews at all, for it was probably meant to strengthen a Christian audience 
in their faith. It is remarkable, however, that staging a play was considered 
more effective than delivering sermons (see note 39 below). Augustine, 
as a preacher, is also present in another way in this play, however, in his 
role as rector. In the first day of a total of three (only the texts of the first 
two days have been preserved), he summons the actors and directs the 
action? and his attitude of addressing the audience in order to explain the 
plot and instruct people closely resembles the task of delivering a sermon. 
Medieval Augustine plays therefore employ the North African Church 
Father as an auctorial authority on stage without dealing with his life or 
his personality. In addition to this, they transfer the image of the histori- 
cal Augustine as preacher into contemporary surroundings in so far as it 
is he who interprets the story of the Passion for his audience and exhorts 
them to conversion.® 


Late Medieval and (Early) Modern Drama 


From late medieval times onwards,’ Augustine is portrayed in a totally 
different way, for he is no longer presented on stage as the omniscient 
sage, but as an erring man, searching for truth, who is finally converted. 
The first nine books of the Confessions (henceforth abbreviated as conf.) 
describe Augustine's spiritual development, and they were the only, or at 
least the predominant, textual basis of all Augustine plays. The fact that 
we know a lot more about his life than about that of any other personality 
ofthe patristic era is only one ofthe reasons why the Augustine theme was 
staged so frequently. Another supporting aspect is that Augustine himself 
presented his development in conf. as culminating in a dramatic climax: 


5 For this character and its functions see Glenn Ehrstine, Präsenzverwaltung: Die Regu- 
lierung des Spielrahmens durch den Proclamator und andere expositores ludi, in Trans- 
formationen des Religiósen: Performativität und Textualität im geistlichen Spiel, ed. Ingrid 
Kasten and Erika Fischer-Lichte (Berlin, 2007), pp. 63-79. 

6 See Günther Mahal, Auktoriales Theater—die Bühne als Kanzel. Autoritüts-Akzeptie- 
rung des Zuschauers als Folge dramatischer Persuasionsstrategie (Tübingen, 1982), esp. 
pp. 130-136. 

7 The conference proceedings edited by Reinhold F. Glei and Robert Seidel are an 
excellent introduction into many aspects of early modern drama: Das lateinische Drama 
der Frühen Neuzeit: exemplarische Einsichten in Praxis und Theorie [Frühe Neuzeit 129] 
(Tübingen, 2008). 
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book 8 can be read as a drama in which the action intensifies step by step 
until it leads to the peripeteia of his “conversion” in the garden in Milan 
(conf. 8.12.29). Utterly desperate and unable to change his life radically, a 
voice exhorts him to open the Bible; the words of the Holy Scripture that 
first meet his eyes immediately give him clarity and the strength to form 
a resolution. After this peripeteia, suspense ceases all of a sudden. 

Apart from conf., material for dramatization was sometimes also drawn 
from other texts containing actual or alleged details of Augustine’s life: 
from the late medieval Sermones ad fratres in eremo (‘Sermons to the 
brothers in the hermitage’), falsely attributed to him, and from biogra- 
phies of Augustine. The play Come Santo Agostino si fé Cristiano (How 
Saint Augustine became a Christian,’ from the fourteenth century, 
staged in Orvieto, Italy) includes, for instance, the historically incorrect 
information—hinted at in these sermons and elaborated upon in other 
high and late medieval sources—that Augustine founded hermitages in 
Italy after his conversion in Milan and before his return to Africa.® On 
the other hand, at the distance of many centuries, Franz-Xaver Müller, 
in his oratorio Der heilige Augustinus (1915),? continues the plot after the 
conversion until Augustine's death in Hippo Regius (then occupied by the 
Vandals), a time period covered by Possidius's biography of Augustine 
(28.4-29.3); the same holds true for the film St. Augustine (2009, director: 
Christian Duguay). 

Three general remarks should be made before the following presen- 
tation of specific Augustine plays: first, we have no information about 
the decoration, technical devices or costumes and practical effects used 
(such as actors descending from heaven as angels, rolling thunder, etc.) 
in any Augustine drama before the twentieth century. Analysis has there- 
fore to be based on the texts alone. Second, each drama remodels the 
main character according to the specific circumstances of its time and 
intentions. Third, each also gives evidence of a certain interpretation of 
conf., and of a particular assessment of Augustine as the author of highly 


8 Sermo 21 ad fratres in eremo; Jordan of Saxony, Vitasfratrum 1.7; Henry of Friemar, 
Tractatus de origine et progressu ordinis fratrum eremitarum Sancti Augustini 1—2. For fur- 
ther testimonies see Joseph C. Schnaubelt and Frederick Van Fleteren, eds., Augustine in 
Iconography: History and Legend (New York, 1999), p. 52 (Event 4B). The play is edited in: 
Vincenzo de Bartholomaeis, Laude drammatiche e rappresentazioni sacre, a cura di Vicenzo 
de Bartholomaeis, vol. 1, Laude arcaiche, Perugia, Assisi, Gubbio, Orvieto (Florence, 1943), 
ch. 9, pp. 420-35. 

9 Franz-Xaver Müller, Der heilige Augustinus. Oratorium für Soli, Chor, Orgel und grofses 
Orchester, Dichtung und Musik (Linz, 1924). 
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sophisticated writings. Such plays follow Augustine’s intention in conf.!° 
insofar as their main character is an exemplum and the reader is encour- 
aged to identify with him; this is all the easier as Augustine as an “official” 
saint of the Church had meanwhile become a model of behaviour for the 
faithful. The autobiographical books 1 to 9 of conf., where Augustine ana- 
lyzes aspects of his life in great detail, the way God worked in him, and 
the condicio humana in general, must have seemed philosophically and 
theologically ill-suited for dramatization, but these books could not be 
neglected completely because it was here, above all, that the inner devel- 
opment of the main character is apparent. Dramatists transformed these 
books into inner monologues or into dialogues between Augustine and 
his friends. A different technique of dramatization has its origin in brief 
remarks in conf. usually not longer than a few sentences. They could eas- 
ily be expanded and turned into separate story lines to create amusing 
scenes within the more serious main plot. Finally, authors had to react to 
the narrative technique of conf. where details of the autobiographical plot 
are occasionally transferred onto people close to Augustine; thus, in conf, 
the reader learns little about Augustine’s own baptism," for example, but 
a lot about that of Marius Victorinus, like Augustine a famous rhetor who 
had also long delayed his acknowledgement of the Christian faith.!? There 


10 See conf. 2.3.5; 10.4.5-4.6; Retractationes 2.6.1. 

1 Conf. 9.6.14: “We were baptized, and disquiet about our past life vanished from us” 
(et baptizati sumus et fugit a nobis sollicitudo vitae praeteritae). Translations from conf. are 
taken from: Saint Augustine, Confessions, Translated with an Introduction and Notes by 
Henry Chadwick, Oxford 1991. 

12 Conf. 8.2.5: “Finally the hour came for him to make the profession of faith which is 
expressed in set form. At Rome these words are memorized and then by custom recited 
from an elevated place before the baptized believers by those who want to come to your 
grace. Simplicianus used to say that the presbyters offered him the opportunity of affirm- 
ing the creed in private, as was their custom to offer to people who felt embarrassed and 
afraid. But he preferred to make profession of his salvation before the holy congregation. 
For there was no salvation in the rhetoric which he had taught; yet his profession of that 
had been public. How much less should he be afraid in proclaiming your word, when he 
used to feel no fear in using his own words before crowds of frenzied pagans. When he 
mounted the steps to affirm the confession of faith, there was a murmur of delighted talk 
as all the people who knew him spoke his name to one another. And who there did not 
know him? A suppressed sound came from the lips of all as they rejoyced, ‘Victorinus, 
Victorinus! As soon as they saw him, they suddenly murmured in exaltation and equally 
suddenly were silent in concentration to hear him. He proclaimed his unfeigned faith 
with ringing assurance. All of them wanted to clasp him to their hearts, and the hands 
with which they embraced him were their love and their joy.” (denique ut ventum est ad 
horam profitendae fidei, quae verbis certis conceptis retentisque memoriter de loco eminen- 
tiore in conspectu populi fidelis Romae reddi solet ab eis, qui accessuri sunt ad gratiam tuam, 
oblatum esse dicebat |Simplicianus] Victorino a presbyteris, ut secretius redderet, sicut non- 
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is no play about Augustine that stages Victorinus’s baptism; those plays, 
however, that show Augustine’s baptism do so in as much detail as conf. 
devotes to Victorinus’s baptism. 

Three plays transforming the person of Augustine in different ways 
shall serve as examples, giving us an idea of the great variety of works 
now lost. Apart from the plays by Piero Domizi, Jakob Gretser and the 
anonymous play of Eichstätt (possibly written by Willibald Starck) that 
will be discussed here, there are, as well, three other plays preserved. 
We also know of at least twenty-five Baroque plays with this content, the 
texts of which no longer remain." Soon after the middle of the eighteenth 
century, Augustine disappears from the stage. It is only in the twentieth 
century that he reappears as a dramatis persona in oratorios. 

Piero Domizi’s (Petrus Domitius’s) play Augustinus was staged by Dom- 
izi’s students sometime between 1490 and 1495, most probably in Florence 
in 1493. The play consists of thirty-five scenes not organized in acts. The 
main plot is based on books 5-9 of conf. and presents the events from 
Augustine’s clandestine departure from Africa until his baptism in Milan. 
Thus, unity of time and place are not preserved. Moreover, Augustine is 
characterized by several contrasting figures, some of whom are fictitious. 
For instance, his fictitious servant Gurgulio, according to his type and his 
name (gurges: ‘throat’), is interested only in bodily pleasures, a descen- 
dant of the “parasites” of Roman comedy, above all, Curculio of Plautus’s 


nullis, qui verecundia trepidaturi videbantur, offerri mos erat; illum autem maluisse salutem 
suam in conspectu sanctae multitudinis profiteri. non enim erat salus, quam docebat, in 
rhetorica, et tamen eam publice professus erat. quanto minus ergo vereri debuit mansuetum 
gregem tuum pronuntians verbum tuum, qui non verebatur in verbis suis turbas insanorum? 
itaque ubi ascendit, ut redderet, omnes sibimet invicem, quisque ut eum noverat, strepuerunt 
nomen eius strepitu gratulationis. quis autem ibi eum non noverat? et sonuit presso sonitu 
per ora cunctorum conlaetantium: “Victorinus, Victorinus!” cito sonuerunt exultatione, quia 
videbant eum, et cito siluerunt intentione, ut audirent eum. pronuntiavit ille fidem veracem 
praeclara fiducia, et volebant eum omnes rapere intro in cor suum. et rapiebant amando et 
gaudendo: hae rapientium manus erant). 

13 Comoedia de Divi Augustini pueritia et adolescentia, anonymous, staged in Paderborn 
in 1604 (unedited, listed in Valentin, Répertoire chronologique Nr. 533). Lucta carnis et spiri- 
tus in S. Augustini conversione, author: Johannes Surius (died 1631), staged before 1617/8 
(Print: Moratae poeseos vol. I [Atrebati Regiacorum, typis Guilelmi Riverii: 1617/18]). Con- 
versio S. Augustini, Author: Franz Neumayr (1697-1765), staged in Munich in the Lent of 
1739. This text was used for the libretto La conversione di Sant'Agostino by Maria Antonia 
Walpurga, which was set to music by J. A. Hasse. On this, see Sabine Lichtenstein's con- 
tribution in this volume. 

14 A survey in Dorothea Weber, Augustinus Conversus, ein Drama von Jakob Gretser. 
Einleitung, Text, Übersetzung und Kommentar (Vienna, 2000), pp. 53-4. 

15 Karl Schlebusch, ed., Petrus Domitius: Augustinus. Eine christliche Komödie des 15. 
Jahrhunderts (Frankfurt/M., 1992). 
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play of the same name. He describes his master as an ascetic intellectual 
who reads a lot and eats little (Scene 3); this qualifies Augustine from the 
start for his vocation as a monk, the point at which the play ends. His 
equally fictitious student, Anaximander, describes his mentor as a learned 
and highly appreciated teacher; in the dispute with Ambrose, Augustine 
is presented as a Manichee. 

The conf.-orientated main plot of the play is accompanied—at times 
even concealed—by two subplots. One deals with the voyage of Augus- 
tine’s mother from Africa to Italy, which is summed up in a few lines in 
conf. 6.1.1; it is expounded here in a sequence of scenes (Scenes 10-12; verses 
1037-1375): Monica is accompanied on the voyage by Augustine’s son, 
Adeodatus, much to her advantage, as the young man has a better sense 
of realism than his grandmother. He proposes hiring a ship and a helms- 
man (verse 1042) whom Monica chooses with more concern for his moral 
than nautical qualifications. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the voy- 
age almost ends with a shipwreck from which only Monica’s prayer saves 
them (Scene 12, verses 1298-1316)—here the author (loosely) reverts to the 
story of conf. 1% The other subplot is arranged around the freely invented 
character of Gurgulio. With the help of this character, Augustine receives 
a contemporary social touch: he is portrayed as belonging to a social class 
naturally accustomed to the use of servants. Gurgulio is so impertinent 
that he even steals a coat (Scene 25, verses 2037-89) in order to settle his 
bill. The robbed person happens to be Augustine’s friend, Alypius. The 
motif of the stolen coat can already be found in ancient comedies,” but 
it also refers to a detail of conf., where, in book 6, Augustine reports that 
Alypius was wrongly suspected of theft.'5 By way of contrast, in the play 
Alypius is the victim of theft. But when the truth comes to light, he gener- 
ously forgives Gurgulio. 

In the letter in verse dedicating the comedy to Ercole d'Este of Ferrara? 
Domizi mentions that there were many members of the order of the 


16 6.1.1: “During a hazardous voyage she encouraged the crew themselves who are accus- 
tomed to offering consolation to frightened travellers with no experience of the deep sea. 
She promised them a safe arrival, for in a vision you had promised this to her." (... per 
marina discrimina ipsos nautas consolabatur (Monica), a quibus rudes abyssi viatores, cum 
perturbantur, consolari solent, pollicens eis perventionem cum salute, quia hoc ei tu per visum 
pollicitus eras). 

17 Eg. Plautus, Casina 934; see also Petronius, Satyrica 12.2-3; 14.4; 15.1-7. 

18 Conf. 6.9.14-9.15. 

19 Edited and translated by Karl Schlebusch in Petrus Domitius: Augustinus. Eine christ- 
liche Komödie des 15. Jahrhunderts (Frankfurt/M., 1992), pp. 54-74. 
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Augustinian Hermits among his audience (verse 249-50). This explains 
why he introduces the following element of a legend about Augustine 
for which there is evidence from the thirteenth century onwards. After 
Augustine’s baptism, Simplicianus, who is supposed to have lived as a her- 
mit near Milan and to have been in contact with Augustine,?° is said to 
have solemnly invested the newly baptized man; this is the reason why 
Augustine became a hermit (Scene 34).?! In the conflict between rival 
branches of the Augustinians, this story was important for the question 
as to whether the canon’s way of life or that of the hermits was more con- 
sistent with the ideas of their patron and alleged founder.?? By employing 
his main character in this scene about a conflict within the Augustinian 
order, Domizi paid homage to the hermits who were watching his play 
in great numbers.2? The play’s description of the Christian God in Neo- 
Platonic terms, announced by Ambrose on stage in his sermon-like dis- 
cussion with Augustine—one that finally converts him—is an instance 
of consistency with typical humanist ideals. The historic Augustine had 
actually first encountered the principle of combining Platonism and 
Christianity in Milan, in his contacts with Ambrose and others. In the 
Renaissance, this principle was praised in humanist circles as the only 
successful synthesis of philosophy and revelation—not least in the so- 
called Academy which Marsilio Ficino founded in Florence towards the 
end of the fifteenth century.?* 

Although Jakob Gretser’s Augustinus conversus (‘The Conversion of 
Augustine’; Ingolstadt 1592, extended version probably Dillingen 1594) 
from a century later was also written for the school theatre, it neverthe- 
less differs significantly from Domizi’s play. While Domizi had justified his 
drama with pedagogical arguments in his accompanying letter? as his 
students were to learn to speak Latin by means of a Christian text, Gretser 
could refer to an established school and university theatre since the Jesuit 


20 Conf. 8.2.3. 

21 See Sermo 27 ad fratres in eremo, where Ambrose invests Augustine, however. Sim- 
plicianus, the hermit, is of course better suited for this purpose. 

22 On this topic see Eric L. Saak, ‘On the Origins of the OESA: Some Notes on the Ser- 
mones ad fratres in eremo, Augustiniana 57 (2007), pp. 89-149. 

23 On the significance of OESA for early Italian Humanism see Rudolphus Arbesmann, 
Der Augustiner-Eremitenorden und der Beginn der humanistischen Bewegung [Cassiciacum 
19] (Würzburg, 1965). 

24 See the recent article of Eckhard Kessler, Die Philosophie der Renaissance: Das 15. 
Jahrhundert (Munich, 2008), esp. pp. 101-14 about Ficino. 

25 See edition n. 19, lines 90-100 and elsewhere. 
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Theatre had been founded about forty years before. In the meantime, 
staging plays had become a fixed part of the curriculum while dramatic 
and dramaturgical techniques had developed accordingly. Like Domizi, 
Gretser used elements which were only hinted at in the story of conf. in 
order to introduce comic scenes into the plot. For instance a funny scene 
with a beggar (III/1, after conf. 6.6.9), closely resembling Plautus, Stichus 
155—170, corresponds to Monica's voyage in Domizi's play. Gretser's play, 
however, respects the unity of time and place.?” Moreover, in his verses, 
he tends to follow the common metrical practice of ancient prototypes, 
and he successfully creates dramatic suspense. Another advantage Gretser 
had was that he could use a new method for enabling his audience to 
relive the inner conflicts of his main hero; following a popular dramatic 
technique, he presented Augustine as speaking both with his Angelus cus- 
tos (his ‘guardian angel’) and the Genius (an evil spirit). Their appearance 
in drama goes back to the conflict between Good and Evil fighting for 
the human soul, a concept in itself that was longstanding in the Christian 
tradition. There was a comparable constellation even in conf, namely the 
allegories of Continence (8.1.27: Continentia) and Vanities (8.1.26: Nugae 
nugarum or Vanitates vanitatium |sic]), between which Augustine had to 
choose; as he puts it: "This debate (i.e., between himself and the allego- 
ries) in my heart was a struggle of myself against myself.”28 Angelus and 
Genius not only offer the possibility of presenting this inner monologue in 
an externalized dramatic form, for they also transfer the typical situation 
of almost every main character of Jesuit drama into a contemporary con- 
text. According to a fundamental rule of the Ignatian “Spiritual Exercises,” 
all people find themselves placed between the powers of Good and Evil 
and have to make a choice.?? 

To understand the intention of the play it is instructive to see that 
Gretser, apart from the already mentioned dramaturgically motivated 


?6 For a survey see e.g. Johannes Müller, Das Jesuitendrama in den Lündern deutscher 
Zunge vom Anfang [1555] bis zum Hochbarock [1665], 2 vols. (Augsburg, 1930); Jean-Marie 
Valentin, Le théátre des Jésuites dans les pays de langue allemande (1554-1680). Salut des 
ames et ordre des cités (Bern, 1978); Fidel Rädle, Das Jesuitentheater: ein Medium der frühen 
Neuzeit (Trier, 2004). 

27 This is only partly true of the second version staged in 1594: the added fourth act is 
mostly set in a hardly definable space (in heaven?). 

28 81.27: ista controversia in corde meo non nisi de me ipso adversus me ipsum. 

?9 José Calveras and Cándido de Dalmases, eds., Sancti Ignatii de Loyola Exercitia spiri- 
tualia [Monumenta historica Societatis Iesu 100] (Rome, 1969), cap. 313-36. See also Elida 
Maria Szarota, Das Jesuitendrama im deutschen Sprachgebiet. Eine Periochen-Edition, 4 vols. 
(Munich, 1979-87), 11:49. 
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scenes, modified the material of conf: in two other ways. While Domizi’s 
Augustine converts from a Manichee to a Christian shaped by Neo- 
Platonic ideas, Gretser excluded all elements referring to Neo-Platonism; 
his Augustine converts from Christian heresy to orthodoxy. At the same 
time, the dramatist added weight to the conversion of the Desert Father, 
Anthony, Augustine’s model for his own conversion, according to conf. 
8.6.15. Gretser stylizes Anthony as an ideal of the celibate life within the 
Catholic Church, and this ideal determined Augustine’s resolution to fol- 
low a chaste life. These two issues, Catholic doctrine and celibacy, mark 
the anti-reformatory position of the play,?? as the Augustine on the stage 
of 1592 transforms from a heretic into a Catholic, from a man driven by 
sexual desire to a celibate man. Augustine was obviously a highly suit- 
able protagonist in anti-reformatory drama as he was a highly respected 
authority both with Catholics and Protestants, also regarding the contro- 
versial issue of priestly celibacy. 

The intention of presenting the audience with a paradigmatic model 
for identification is in strange discord with a different kind of identifica- 
tion: Gretser's Augustine parallels Gretser himself. Augustine had given 
up his profession as a teacher of rhetoric (cf. conf. 9.5.13: “At the end of 
the Vintage vacation my resignation took effect and I notified the people 
at Milan that they should provide another salesman of words for their 
pupils. The reasons were both that I had chosen to serve you, and that 
I had insufficient strength for that profession because of breathing dif- 
ficulty and pain on the chest.”).3! In this way Augustine would be able 
to devote himself entirely to his search for truth—and his students were 
welcome to join him, as he says (verses 1626-1659). Analogously, Gretser 
ended his job as teacher of rhetoric in 1592, i.e., the year of the premiere 
of his Augustinus conversus, becoming professor of theology at the uni- 
versity. If, as was quite common in Jesuit drama, the author played the 
main character himself, one would have to assume that Gretser wanted 
to present himself as a “new Augustine.”3? 

Another Jesuit drama uses quite a different way of establishing a link 
with the time of its author. In 1642, a play with the same title, Augustinus 


30 Anti-reformatory tendencies in the Jesuit theatre were pointed out by Fidel Rádle, 
‘Das Jesuitentheater in der Pflicht der Gegenreformation,' Daphnis 8 (1979), pp. 167-99. 

3! Renuntiavi peractis vindemialibus, ut scholasticis suis Mediolanenses venditorem verbo- 
rum alium providerent, quod et tibi ego servire delegissem et illi professioni prae difficultate 
spirandi ac dolore pectoris non sufficerem. 

32 See Weber, Augustinus conversus (see above, n. 14), pp. 26-7. 
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conversus, was staged in Eichstätt; the author may have been Willibald 
Starck, a teacher at the local Jesuit school. As with Gretser, books 6, 7, and 
8 of conf. are the basis of the play, and Augustine’s decision to be baptized 
constitutes its end. There are no subplots like the one about Monica in 
Domizi or that of the drunken beggar of book 6 of conf: in Gretser. The 
places of Angelus and Genius are taken by Anteros (‘love of God, spiritual 
love’) and Eros (‘carnal love, love of this world’); to learned listeners, they 
would have been familiar as the sons of Ares and Aphrodite? The play 
draws its comedy from a scene (verses 69-214) in which classical poets 
(Plautus, Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, Statius) appear on stage citing 
a few verses from their respective works. They do this with the intention of 
proving their moral integrity, and in order to receive Augustine’s recogni- 
tion. Thus, for instance, Catullus complains that Augustine rejects him; ?* 
Ovid feels sorry about the permissiveness of his poems and promises to 
better himself; 3° Tibullus protests that he never insulted the gods,3® etc. 
The author must have attributed great importance to this scene, as it 
takes up more than a fifth of the entire play (687 verses, plus 77 verses 
for the distributio praemiorum, the ‘distribution of awards’ to the best 
students). As far as the criticism of pagan literature is concerned, Starck 
concentrates on an issue that has a basis in conf., 3” but it has nothing 
to do with the experience of conversion in Milan as Augustine describes 
it. The character of Augustine on stage no longer simply embodies the 
struggle for a decision about life’s course, for he also presents a struggle 
with respect to the right direction of his literary identity; he feels trapped 
by a dilemma as to whether he can accept an ideal of learning determined 
by classical pagan literature and whether this path is compatible with the 
religious ideal. The epilogue shows the author’s conception of a possible 
harmony: the Artes liberales (‘Liberal Arts’) appear on stage to celebrate 
Augustine’s conversion (verses 631-87), and they proclaim that Augustine, 
with his conversion, endows the traditional disciplines with new mean- 
ing. Rhetoric, for example, who was threatened with extinction after the 
death of Cicero, rejoices that new life has begun for her in the service 


33 See, e.g., Cicero, De natura deorum 3.60; Karl Röttel, Augustinus Conversus. In Scenam 
Datus Eystadii Anno Domini MDCXLII [Vereinigung der Freunde des Willibald-Gymnasiums 
e. V., Weihnachtsschrift 1997] (Eichstátt, 1997), p. 108, n. 1. 

34 Verses 152-61. 

35 Verses 119-42. 

36 Verses 171-8. 

37 Cf 1.16.26 (criticism of Terence) and 1.13.20-13.21 (criticism of Virgil's story of Dido). 
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of Christian homiletics (verses 634-46). This particular kind of reception 
of conf. may be the result of the author’s concern for classical education 
within the context of Christian formation, as the play was written within 
the confines of a Jesuit school. The fact that the Duke Bishop of Eichstätt, 
Marquard II Schenk of Castell, the spiritual head of the town and, at the 
same time, chancellor of the neighbouring university of Ingolstadt, was 
present at the performance seems to confirm this interpretation.?? In any 
case, the Augustine of this play sets an example of education rather than 
one of life’s correct conduct—education on the basis of Christian faith, of 
course; pagan ideals of learning, personified by the classical poets, have 
to submit to his verdict. 


Conclusion 


The main points with respect to the reception of Augustine in drama 
are—as is to be expected—not basically different from those in other 
forms and media of reception. What makes drama unique, however, is 
that its effect has been regarded as (and perhaps is) more immediate 
and therefore stronger than that of any other form of art: that a hundred 
sermons could not compete with a single theatrical performance was an 
insight formulated by Jesuit pedagogues.?? But this point was clearly rec- 
ognized much earlier in general terms, as the Passion play from Frank- 
furt shows. It is probably this effect of immediacy that led Augustine to 
severely condemn the theatre (conf. 3.2.2-4); in his time, lascivious-erotic 
stories were shown on stage separately from the traditional themes of 
ancient mythology, and those were, of course, also mostly considered 
not compatible with Christian tenets. As a substitute, Augustine recom- 
mended that legends of martyrs be read to the congregation during mass 
as a Christianized form of drama, one that transpired in front of the “inner 


38 Róttel, Augustinus conversus (see above, n. 32), 2. 

39 See the preface to the edition of Jakob Bidermann's Cenodoxus, in: Ludi Theatrales 
sacri (Munich, J. Wagner: 1666), p. 16: “[Bidermann’s] Cenodoxus is said to have caused 
greater laughter among the audience than any other comedy so that the benches almost 
collapsed with this laughter; even so it led to such a move towards great piety in the souls 
ofthe audience that these few hours ofthe play brought about an effect a hundred sermons 
could hardly have had" (Pro comperto habetur, CENODOXUM, quo vix ulla harum Actionum 
Comicarum laetiore cachinno Orchestram omnem concusserat, ut tantum non risu subsellia 
fregerit, tantos nihilominus in Audientium animis motus verae pietatis concitasse, ut quod 
centenae Conciones vix potuissent, paucae horae huic spectaculo datae confecerint. . .). 
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eyes” of the community.^" Whether he would have appreciated plays that 
conveyed Christian ideas by way of Roman comedies and whether, there- 
fore, he would have agreed with Lessing's concept of theatre as a moral 
institution,*! remains uncertain. 


40 Cf. e.g., sermo 275.1: "Our mind received a great and fascinating play, not a most 
worthless and subversive one as is normally the case in the theatre about all sorts of inani- 
ties; with our inner eyes we received a highly conducive and profitable pleasure when 
the splendid passion of the blessed Vincentius was read" (magnum et multum mirandum 
spectaculum noster animus cepit: nec inanissimam et perniciosissimam, sicut solet in theatris 
quarumque nugarum, sed plane utilissimam et fructuosissimam voluptatem oculis interiori- 
bus hausimus, cum beati Vincentii gloriosa passio legeretur). 

^! See already Livinius Brechtus, who formulated the following intention of the theatre 
in his dedicatory letter to the Bishop of Liege to the edition of Euripus sive de inanitate 
rerum omnium, printed in Cologne in 1549 and staged in Vienna in 1554, which was the 
first of an endless series of Jesuit performances in Central Europe: *... so that the blind and 
frequently inconstant youth may consider their instability, inanity, and ugliness carefully 
as in a mirror, realize it in this way and learn to abhor it" (... ut juventus caeca plerumque 
et lubrica inconstantiam suam, vanitatem, foeditatem velut in speculo diligenter inspiciat, 
inspectam agnoscat et horreat). 


AUGUSTINE ON STAGE IN THE SOUTHERN LOW COUNTRIES 
IN THE EARLY MODERN PERIOD 


Goran Proot! 


The Low Countries are renowned for their rich theatre tradition in the 
early modern period. Numerous chambers of rhetoricians dominated the 
scene in the sixteenth century, but from the 1540s onwards, their posi- 
tion was counteracted by the government. Ideas expressed in the rhymed 
poems and plays of the rhetoricians were not always in harmony with 
official opinion, and the state had considerable difficulties in controlling 
the lurking dangers of this type of literary production. Time after time, 
official rules and ordinances were issued to suppress potentially seditious 
songs, poems, and theatrical performances.? At a given moment, even 
the very existence of the chambers of rhetoricians was at stake, but in 
the end this social and cultural movement proved to be too firmly and 
broadly embedded to be eradicated. As organizers of many a public feast 
and manifestation, the chambers of rhetoricians carried out an important 
social function. 

From 1560 onwards, the rising Jesuit Order was established in the 
Southern Netherlands and opened its first secondary school in the Flem- 
ish Province—the so-called Provincia Flandro-Belgica—in 1574, followed 
by seventeen more Latin schools in that region over the next few decades. 
The flourishing development of this tightly knit network of Latin gymna- 
sia was structurally supported by the government, which secured qualita- 
tively excellent educational institutions in return. They did not charge any 
school fees and they guaranteed a firmly Catholic education. Very soon, 
the Jesuits emerged as highly talented organizers of public spectacles. 


1 The author wishes to thank his colleagues Hubert Meeus, Timothy de Paepe, and 
Maartje de Wilde, also members of the Studie van de Letterkunde in de Nederlanden 
[Institute for the Study of Literature in the Low Countries] of the Universiteit Antwerpen, 
for their comments and suggestions, as well as Professor Maurice Whitehead, Department 
of History, University of Swansea. 

2 Jerome Machiels, Privilegie, censuur en indexen in de Zuidelijke Nederlanden tot aan 
het begin van de 18de eeuw (Brussels, 1997), pp. 61-129 (esp. pp. 94-129); Herman Pleij, 
Het gevleugelde woord: geschiedenis van de Nederlandse literatuur 1400-1560 (Amsterdam, 
2007), pp. 626-36. 
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Not only did they understand the art of composing splendid festival pro- 
grammes and playing upon the public’s emotions, but at the same time 
the message they propagated also served as a Counter-Reformation tool, 
affirming the ideology held by the political authorities. From the outset, 
the training of pupils in dramatic arts formed a major part of the Jesuit 
educational school programme. Additionally, the Jesuits organized a 
large number of public festivities, processions, inaugurations, and solemn 
entries for both secular and religious authoritative figures, such as gover- 
nors, abbots, and bishops, and they steadily took over from the chambers 
of rhetoricians their role as masters of ceremonies.? 

School drama was not a monopoly of the Jesuits. This theatrical culture 
was embedded in a larger tradition that was alive in most schools and still 
practised there, as well. At that time, in schools of the Augustinian fathers, 
among the Oratorians and other orders, as well as in municipal and 
cathedral schools, theatre was widely performed. It can be stated without 
exaggeration that, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, tens of 
thousands of school dramas were attended by a multitude of spectators, 
and thus the social impact of this medium can hardly be overestimated. 

Although in the early Christian period Augustine had disapproved of 
theatre,* this did not prevent his persona from being dramatized in the 
Southern Netherlands during the ancien régime—albeit not very often. 
In total, there are no more than four dramas known in which Augus- 
tine plays a major role.5 A single play dates from the seventeenth cen- 
tury and was performed by the pupils of the Jesuit College in Brussels. 
Measured against the total output of plays by the Flemish Jesuits, who in 


3 Hugo Soly, 'Openbare feesten in Brabantse en Vlaamse steden, 16de-18de eeuw,’ in 
Het openbaar initiatief van de gemeenten in Belgié. Historische grondslagen (ancien régime). 
nde Internationaal Colloquium, Spa, 1-4 sept. 1982 [Handelingen verschenen in het Gemeen- 
tekrediet van België. Historische uitgaven, series in-8°, 65] (1984), pp. 605-31, and Hugo Soly, 
‘Plechtige intochten in de steden van de Zuidelijke Nederlanden tijdens de overgang van 
Middeleeuwen naar Nieuwe Tijd: communicatie, propaganda, spektakel, Tijdschrift voor 
geschiedenis 97 (1984), pp. 341-61. 

^ Augustine, Confessions 3.2.2. 

5 For the Northern Netherlands—going well beyond the scope of this article—the 
online repertory Ceneton (www.let.leidenuniv.nl/Dutch/Ceneton) mentions only one 
Augustine text which is in need of further research. The manuscript is kept in the Uni- 
versity Library, Leiden, shelf mark Ms LTK 513, and is entitled (fol. [1]r): Bekeering van 
Augustinus of Spiegel van Gods Voorsienigheid; Blyeindich treurspel door Bernardus Brandt, 
26 fol. A note on fol. [26]v dating from 1734 indicates that the manuscript belonged to a 
certain W. K. Berg. It is not clear whether this versified play has been performed or not, 
and if so, by whom, where, and when. The majority of the sheets bear a watermark refer- 
ring to Amsterdam's coat of arms. 
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their eighteen Latin colleges organized some 12,000 performances in the 
period 1574-1773,° this play forms an isolated case. This is an exceptional 
situation, in comparison with other regions. In the Jesuit colleges of the 
German-speaking regions, the conversion of Augustine was dramatized 
over thirty times in the period before the suppression of the order in 1773." 
Probably the earliest play about him was composed in Ingolstadt in 1592, 
by the Jesuit Jakob Gretser (1562-1625).8 

This kind of conversion play, in this instance about Augustine, blended 
in very well with the usual repertoire. The Order's own Jesuit saints formed 
the subject of many a play. In 1622, not only was the newly canonized 
Francis Xavier put on stage in a large number of plays? but the lives of 
Stanislaus Kostka and Aloysius Gonzaga, both of whom were canonized 
in 1726, were also the subject of theatrical performances. The most popu- 
lar themes in Jesuit school theatre were based on Holy Scripture, with 
stories of the Old Testament Joseph ranking in the top ten.! While the 
history of the Maccabees, the Eastern Roman emperor Mauritius, or Mary 
Stuart were regularly rewritten for stage productions," stories from clas- 
sical antiquity were rare. On the other hand, Jesuit missionary activity 
beyond Europe was quite often the subject of plays.!? 

Augustine of Hippo enjoyed a popularity in the colleges of the Flemish 
Augustinians that was significantly greater than with the Jesuits. In the 
eighteenth century, the life of Augustine was the subject of three stage 
productions by the pupils of the Antwerp Augustinian fathers. Presumably 


$ Goran Proot, Het schooltoneel van de jezuieten in de Provincia Flandro-Belgica tijdens 
het ancien régime (1575-1773) (Antwerp, 2008), p. 3. 

7 Dorothea Weber, Augustinus Conversus: ein Drama von Jakob Gretser. Einleitung, 
Text, Übersetzung und Kommentar [Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften. Phi- 
losophisch-historische Klasse. Sitzungsberichte 674] (Vienna, 2000), pp. 53-4. 

8 Dorothea Weber, ‘Augustinus und das Theater einmal anders gesehen. Zur ersten 
Adaption der Confessiones für die Jesuitenbühne,' in Augustinus in der Neuzeit. Colloque 
de la Herzog August Bibliothek de Wolfenbüttel 14-17 octobre 1996, ed. Kurt Flasch and Domi- 
nique de Courcelles (Turnhout, 1998), pp. 203-13, there p. 204; Weber, Augustinus Conver- 
sus (see above, n. 7). 

9 For plays about Xaverius, see Goran Proot and Johan Verberckmoes, ‘Japonica in the 
Jesuit drama of the Southern Netherlands,’ Bulletin of Portuguese/Japanese Studies 5 (2002), 
Pp. 27-47, there pp. 44-5. 

10 Ruprecht Wimmer, Jesuitentheater. Didaktik und Fest. Das Exemplum des ägyptischen 
Joseph auf den deutschen Bühnen der Gesellschaft Jesu (Frankfurt am Main, 1982). 

1 For plays about Mauritius, see Steven Vinckier, Het droeve lot van een voortvarend 
keizer. Een vergelijkend onderzoek van de toneelbewerkingen van de Mauritius-stof in het 
Europese en inzonderheid het Vlaamse jezuietentheater (Louvain, 1997, master’s thesis). 

12 Proot and Verberckmoes, ‘Japonica’ (see above, n. 9). 
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he played the leading role in further plays staged by his order, but for the 
moment proof of this supposition is lacking. 

None ofthe aforementioned dramas survives in a complete text. We owe 
our knowledge of these plays to surviving printed theatre programmes in 
which the plot is briefly summarized. In order to outline the reception of 
Augustine on the stage in Flanders before 1801, we will first describe the 
form and content of these theatre programmes and sketch the context in 
which the performances were staged. 


The 1638 Play by the Brussels Jesuits 


The play Conversio S. Augustini was performed in 1638 by pupils in the 
Jesuit College in Brussels,? and it is—as far as is currently known—the 
earliest dramatized adaptation of Augustine’s life in the Southern Nether- 
lands. The performance was held on Thursday, 16 September, at the end 
of the school year, on the occasion of the solemn distribution of prizes 
to the ten best students of each class. The prizes—doubtless a large pile 
of nicely bound books—were provided by the president and the mem- 
bers of the Royal Chamber of Accounts (Camera Regiarum Rationum).^ 
Traditionally, the benefactors occupied seats of honour in the hall where 
the play was performed. Furthermore, the theatre programmes that were 
distributed to the public referred to their generosity. 

The programme, also referred to as perioche, for this performance is 
a folded quarto bi-folio that creates a small four-page brochure (fig. 1). 
Its layout is simple and sober. The little booklet does not contain any 
ornaments, page numbers, catchwords, or signing marks. The text on 
the title page is set in Roman type and Roman capitals. The use of an 
extra-large font size focuses attention on the main character of the play, 
and the name of the Jesuit order, responsible for the performance, is also 


13 On the Brussels Jesuit College, see Michel Hermans, ‘De la fondation a la suppres- 
sion,’ in Les colleges jésuites de Bruxelles. Histoire et pedagogie 1604, 1835, 1905, 2005, ed. 
Bernard Stenuit (Brussels, 2005), pp. 53-83. The programme of the play is entitled Conver- 
sio Avgvstini ([Brussels?, s.n.] 1638), 4°, 2 f£, a copy of which exists at: University Library 
Ghent, De Vliegende Bladen fonds I B 130 no. 5 [prog. 4]. 

14 The Royal Chamber of Accounts was the Chamber of Brabant in Brussels. With 
thanks to Gustaaf Janssens, Erik Aerts, and Eddy Put for their help with the identifica- 
tion of this institution. See Erik Aerts et al., eds., De centrale overheidsinstellingen van de 
Habsburgse Nederlanden (1482-1795) (Brussels, 1994), pp. 622-32. 
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Figure 1. Title page of the programme Conversio Avgvstini ([Brussels?, s.n. : 
1638), 4° (University Library Ghent, De Vliegende Bladen fonds I B 130, no. 5 


[prog. 4]). 
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accentuated by the use of a larger font. The printer—perhaps from a Brus- 
sels workshop—remains nameless. 

The rest of the programme consists of a brief résumé of the play. The 
three acts are typographically indicated with a centred title in Roman cap- 
itals, with the titles of the scenes appearing in italics. The only decoration 
used by the typographer is the classical two-lines-high dropped initials at 
the start of each scene. Simple horizontal lines mark out the transition 
from the first act to the second and from the second to the third act. The 
sparsely laid out programme invites the receiver to concentrate on the 
play's content. 

The bibliographers of the Society of Jesus, the brothers Augustin and 
Alois de Backer, and Carlos Sommervogel, mention this perioche, but for 
a long period it could not be located until a copy unexpectedly turned up 
in Ghent University's Library.!6 

This perioche is not unique. For the Brussels Jesuits alone, more than 
ninety theatre plays by the pupils have been listed. Similar programmes 
have been located for some seventy performances," which is remarkable, 
given that, after a performance, the information in the cheaply produced 
leaflets no longer had much value. Collected volumes of theatre pro- 
grammes were kept in the libraries of the colleges and functioned as a 
sort of thesaurus, upon which teachers could draw to create plays for their 
own classes.!? In daily college life, there was a great need for this kind of 
thesaurus. From the very foundation of the first Latin colleges onwards, 
the Jesuits included theatrical intermezzi in their curricula in order to 
stimulate the study of the classical languages, especially Latin, first-hand. 


15 Augustin de Backer and Carlos Sommervogel, Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus, 
12 vols. (Heverlee-Louvain, 1960), p. 8, col. 1941-1942, 2ıbis. 

16 For many years, it had lain hidden in the “Fonds De Vliegende Bladen” (‘Collection of 
Flying Sheets"), a still largely overlooked treasure trove of some 3,900 boxes of ephemera, 
both printed and manuscript, that is still difficult to access. The items were collected at 
the instigation of the former Ghent chief librarian, Ferdinand vander Haeghen (1830-1913). 
See Sylvia van Peteghem, ‘Vliegende Bladen. “Ne détruisez jamais un document, imprimé 
ou écrit." Ferdinand vander Haeghen,’ Vlaamse stam 45:3 (2009), pp. 283-8. 

17 Cf. Goran Proot, Het schooltoneel van de jezuïeten in de Provincia Flandro-Belgica tij- 
dens het ancien régime (1575-1773) (Antwerp, 2008, vol. 2: cd-rom; doctoral dissertation): 
Brussels. See also the graph in Goran Proot, 'Afkomst of verdienste? Selectiecriteria voor 
acteurs op het Brusselse jezuietentoneel (1709-1733), in Vier eeuwen jezuieten te Brussel, 
Akten van het internationaal wetenschappelijk colloquium, Brussel, Paleis der Academiën, 
22-25 november 2006, ed. Alain Deneef and Xavier Rousseaux (Brussels, 2012), pp. 90-110, 
there p. 95. In December, 2009, the Antwerp University Library acquired an additional set 
of previously unrecorded theatre programmes of the Brussels Jesuits. 

18 Proot, Het schooltoneel (see above, n. 17), pp. 215-8. 
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Soon it became the norm for each class to appear before the footlights. 
At the end of the school year, there was an additional performance in 
which pupils of all classes could participate. In the Brussels College, which 
opened its doors in 1604, some 1,200 school dramas are likely to have been 
performed before 20 September 1773, the day the school definitively had 
to close.!? Besides normal school plays, the Jesuits organized additional 
spectacles on special occasions, such as cavalcades, solemn entries of 
rulers and bishops, processions, and commemorations.?° 

From its inauguration in 1604, the great Brussels College was frequented 
by around 400 pupils, who were assigned to one ofthe five classes, depend- 
ing on their level. Because ofthe increasing number of students from 1620 
onwards, an extra class, Rudiments, was opened.?! In the year that the 
Conversion of St. Augustine was scheduled, the College numbered 491 boys: 
147 in Rudiments, eighty in Figures, eighty-seven in Grammar, ninety-two 
in Syntax, fifty-five in Poetry, and thirty in Rhetoric.?? For the end-of- 
year play, to be held in mid-September, pupils from all classes could be 
selected to play a part. 

The Conversion of St. Augustine from 16 September 1638 consists of three 
acts. In the first act, Augustine struggles with his worldly lusts, to which 
he yields. His mother Monica gives alms for her son's well-being (1.3). 
In the second act, she goes to Ambrose and asks him to instruct Augus- 
tine. In the third scene, Augustine is accompanied by his friends Alypius, 
Nebridius, and Potitianus. The latter tells a story that will eventually lead 
to the conversion of Augustine. Overcome by emotions, Augustine flees to 
the garden. In the fifth and sixth scenes, we see him battling with his con- 
science, in white terror, attempting to procrastinate in his decisions, and 
having difficulties in setting himself free from his sinful past. In the third 
act, the conversion comes about through the intercession of the Blessed 
Virgin and a vision of the Last Judgment. At last, the struggle is settled by 
the letters of the Apostle Paul. 


19 Goran Proot and Leo Egghe, 'Estimating Editions on the Basis of Survivals: Printed 
Programmes of Jesuit Theatre Plays in the Provincia Flandro-Belgica before 1773. With a 
Note on the “Bookhistorical Law", The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America 102:3 
(2008), pp. 149-74, there p. 157. 

20 For a complete list of all these plays and spectacles, see Proot, Het schooltoneel (see 
above, n. 17). 

21 Jürgen Vanhoutte and Johan van der Eycken, eds., Latijnse scholen in de Zuidelijke 
Nederlanden (16de-18de eeuw). Repertorium en archiefgids. Vlaanderen en Brussel (Brussels, 
2007), pp. 201-2. 

22 C. F. Waldack, Historia provincie flandro-belgice Societatis Jesu, quam e veteribus 
documentis colligit, Annus unus, speciminis causa, 1638"5 (Ghent-Brussels, 1867), Appendix ix. 
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What the programme does not mention is that the story goes back 
to the eighth book of Augustine’s Confessions. The presence of Monica, 
bishop Ambrose (339-97), and Augustine's friends Alypius, Nebridius, and 
Ponticianus (here called “Potitianus”), as well as the well-known conver- 
sion scene in the garden locate the play in Milan in 386. 

There is no documentation about the concrete circumstances of this par- 
ticular play, but a comparison with related material may give us an idea. 
In this drama, a number of allegorical characters turn up, such as Godly 
Love and Worldly Love. Both of them try to win over Augustine (11). In the 
second scene, we see Jupiter uniting the allegorical figure of Lust (Voluptas) 
with the allegorical figure of Pain (Dolor): Juppiter Voluptatem cum Dolore 
connectit. These kinds of allegories were commonly used in contemporary 
theatre, together with the presence of Roman gods (here Jupiter), in a gen- 
erally Christian setting. How these scenes were staged in reality cannot 
be deduced from the programme. However, it is more than likely that the 
scene involving Jupiter was staged by means of a tableau vivant, a technique 
that was still beloved by—amongst others—the rhetoricians.?? 

It is not clear if this performance was provided with a prologue or an 
epilogue, in which the moral lesson of the play was usually recapitulated. 
Nor do we know if this play was interspersed with comical interludes. 
Book-historical research has demonstrated that the programmes from 
before 1633 never mention interludes, and between that date and 1640, 
they do so only occasionally; however, this does not mean that they were 
not part of the performance.?* Music accompanied almost every play, 
and, although it is not specifically mentioned in the perioche, it was surely 
included in this play, as well.? 

For the Brussels Jesuit College, a number of plays are recorded for 
which the fathers spared neither pain nor expense. In 1610 they had had 
an artificial lake installed on which giant swans swam around, and for 
the canonization of Teresa of Avila in 1614 they organized a staggering 


23 Hans van Dijk and Bart A. M. Ramakers, eds., Spel en spektakel. Middeleeuws toneel 
in de Lage Landen (Amsterdam, 2001), p. 16. 

24 Goran Proot, ‘Gebruikssporen in programmaboekjes voor het collegetoneel van de 
jezuieten in de provincia Flandro-Belgica (1575-1773), Jaarboek voor Nederlandse Boekge- 
schiedenis 15 (2008), pp. 71-91, there pp. 80-1. 

25 Goran Proot, ‘Musique, danse et ballet dans le théatre scolaire des jésuites de la Pro- 
vincia Flandro-Belgica (1575-1773), Revue de la Société liégeoise de musicologie 27 (2008), 
pp. 121-67. 
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spectacle to honour the new saint.?6 However, despite a small number 
of additional examples, such richly adorned performances remained the 
exception. For the daily theatre plays, the scenery and the stage props 
were rather modest; moreover, rules forbade the colleges from spending 
money for decorations and embellishments.” From 1621 onwards, major 
performances were held in the large hall of the College that was situ- 
ated in the Goudstraat.?? Here, the September play on the conversion of 
Augustine was probably performed. 

The programme of this play mentions the names of twelve persons, 
besides an unspecified number of egeni (‘poor’; 1.4); these augment the 
total cast to make perhaps about twenty members—an average num- 
ber for a play by the Brussels College.?? The monastery had to minimize 
the chances of failure, for the performances were open to the public and 
undeniably fulfilled a propagandistic function, as well. On the programme 
of the Augustine play, Joannes Dekens penned a short greeting to Jacobus 
Libens. It happened quite often that Jesuits sent one another theatre pro- 
grammes bearing short messages. In the past, the authors of such messages 
were invariably identified by historians as being the authors of the plays 
they passed on to their colleagues—a tempting line of reasoning, but one 
which is not without its own difficulties—as in the present case.?? The 
sender, Joannes Dekens (1612-91), was working in 1638 as the teacher of 
the class of Poetry in the college of Ieper,?! while Jacobus Libens (1603-78) 
was in Antwerp teaching moral theology. It is highly likely that Joannes 
Dekens simply sent the programme, in the autumn of 1638, or possibly 
much later, because he knew that Libens was preoccupied with theatre. 
In 1634, Libens published his Joseph in an Antwerp collection of dramatic 
plays, followed five years later by the edition of the tragedy Ioseph agnitus 


?6 Alfred Poncelet, Histoire de la Compagnie de Jésus dans les anciens Pays-Bas. Étab- 
lissement de la Compagnie de Jésus en Belgique et ses développements jusqu'à la fin du régne 
d'Albert et d'Isabelle, 2 vols. (Brussels, 1927), 2:81; Proot, Het schooltoneel (see above, n. 17), 
nos. Bl 4 and Bl 10. 

27 Cf. Goran Proot, ‘Die Reglementierung des Schultheaters der Jesuiten in der Provin- 
cia Flandro-Belgica (15751773), in Europäische Schauplätze des frühneuzeitlichen Theaters: 
Normierungskräfte und regionale Diversität, ed. Christel Meier and Angelika Kemper (Mün- 
ster, 2011), pp. 313-34; Proot, Het schooltoneel (see above, n. 17), p. 78. 

28 Lodewijk Brouwers, De jezuïeten te Brussel 1586-1773, 1833 (Mechelen, 1979), pp. 24-5. 

29 Cf. Proot, ‘Afkomst of verdienste?’ (see above, n. 17), p. 99. 

30 Proot, 'Gebruikssporen' (see above, n. 24), pp. 81-8. 

31 I wish to thank Michel Hermans for this information. See also Willem Audenaert, 
Prosopographia Iesuitica Belgica Antiqua (PIBA): A Bibliographical Dictionary of the Jesuits 
in the Low Countries 1542-1773, 4 vols. (Louvain-Heverlee, 2000), 1:275. 
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(Antwerp, 1639).°? This does not exclude the possibility that one of these 
men may have contributed to the Conversio S. Augustini. Dekens was 
talented in the field of literature. But it is equally possible that another 
teacher, a talented pupil, or a group of students, created the text which, 
as is the case with most such texts, has not been preserved. 

Very rarely in contemporary sources are there first-hand witness 
accounts of the ways in which the public reacted to such performances. 
Only a handful of eyewitness reports are known and, by coincidence, a 
small comment on this play has been preserved, too. It reveals that the 
drama was attended by a large delegation of Augustinian fathers, who 
appreciated the performance very much.?? Despite positive reactions, how- 
ever, the Jesuits of the Flemish province thereafter—as far as we know at 
present—never again brought a play on Augustine before the footlights.?* 


Eighteenth-Century Plays by the Antwerp Augustinians 


The reception of Augustine on the stage in the Southern Netherlands 
brings us from Brussels to Antwerp and from the Jesuits to the Augustin- 
ian fathers. The Antwerp college of the Augustinians opened its doors on 
30 August 1608.35 The school, where Latin humanities specifically were 
taught, competed, just as in Brussels, with the college of the Jesuits. In 
1625, the school numbered 190 pupils. When the Jesuit college was closed 
in 1773, the Augustinian institution briefly grew to 239 students, a number 
that was nearly halved a year later to 131.36 The relationship between Jesu- 
its and Augustinians was not always harmonious. Both orders offered a 
classical education to young men and this made them direct competitors 
in many cities. One of the important differences between their respective 
school systems was that the Jesuits attached much more importance to 


32 Goran Proot and Dirk Sacré, ‘Libens (Jacobus), Libenus, Liebens, Lybens, jésuite fla- 
mand (1603-78), in Dictionnaire d'histoire et de géographie ecclésiastiques (Paris, 1912—) 
(forthcoming). Short Title Catalogus Vlaanderen (henceforth stcv), nos. 6667991 and 
6520870. 

33 Waldack, Historia provincie flandro-belgice Societatis Jesu (see above, n. 22), p. 12; 
Proot, Het schooltoneel (see above, n. 17), Bl 41. 

34 As far as we know today, cf. Proot, Het schooltoneel (see above, n. 17). 

35 On the college, see Dirk Leyder, De augustijnen te Antwerpen (1608-1797). Dagelijks 
leven in het klooster en op het college (Louvain-Heverlee, 1996); Dirk Leyder, Monasticon 
Augustinianum Belgicum (Brussels, 1998), pp. 73-98. See also Vanhoutte and van der 
Eycken, Latijnse scholen in de Zuidelijke Nederlanden (see above, n. 21), pp. 103-1. 

36 Vanhoutte and van der Eycken, Latijnse scholen in de Zuidelijke Nederlanden (see 
above, n. 21), p. 103. 
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Greek, which had consequences for the level of their education. When 
this difference in conception was explicitly expressed in a commemora- 
tive theatre performance on the occasion of the hundredth anniversary of 
the Brussels College in 1704, the Augustinians were provoked and angrily 
left the venue.37 

Education in the Augustinian colleges had the same goals as that of 
the Jesuits, and concentrated first and foremost on the study of classi- 
cal languages and literature in order to cultivate eloquent and pious 
Christians. In 1777, the out-dated curriculum was reformed under pres- 
sure from Empress Maria Theresia. New courses were introduced, such 
as geometry, mathematics, astronomy, history, geography, and the study 
of the mother tongue. Certain measures were also taken with regard to 
theatrical performances.?? In 1778, plays were forbidden and replaced by 
exercitationes scholasticae, a kind of public examination ceremony.?? 

The school theatre of the Augustinians still awaits intensive scholarly 
study. The large number of surviving programmes testifies to very inten- 
sive drama production by the students of the Augustinians who were 
vying with the Jesuits. For the Antwerp college, no fewer than 165 theatre 
programmes have been located for the period 1653-1777.*° Every class in 
this college also performed a play every school year, with additional plays 
being performed at Shrovetide and in September. The size of the cast, 
the language of performance, the techniques used (such as dance and 
music), and the dramatic themes resemble to a great extent the practice 
of Jesuit school theatre. The Augustinians dramatized some of Augustine's 
works at least three times, and each time in Antwerp: in 1714, in 1733, 
and in 1751.4! 

The oldest of these plays was entitled Superne gratice triumphus, in admi- 
rabili Augustini conversione,* and it was staged on Thursday, 6 September 


37 Proot, Het schooltoneel (see above, n. 17), Bl 160. 

38 Leyder, De augustijnen te Antwerpen (see above, n. 35), pp. 80-1. 

39 Goran Proot, ‘Het toneel van de Antwerpse augustijnen (1671-1783),’ De gulden pas- 
ser 76—77 (1998—99), pp. 183-294, there, p. 200. 

^9 A large number of the programmes are described in Proot, ‘Het toneel van de Ant- 
werpse augustijnen' (see above, n. 39). For the Ghent college, see the list provided by 
Norbertus Teeuwen, ‘Toneelrepertorium van het augustijnencollege te Gent,’ in Augustini- 
ana Neerlandica, Bijdragen tot de geschiedenis van de augustijnenorde in de Nederlanden, 
1 (1950), pp. 1-34. 

^! Proot, 'Het toneel van de Antwerpse augustijnen' (see above, n. 39), nos. 152, 101, 
and 64. 

42 For this play, see: Superne gratie triumphus, in admirabili Augustini conversione 
([Antwerp?, s.n.] 1714), 4°, 2 ff, a copy of which exists at: Royal Library Brussels, kostbare 
werken II 25982, no. 152. 
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1714 in the presence of the Antwerp magistrate, who traditionally spon- 
sored the prizes granted to the best students. The layout of this pro- 
gramme (fig. 2), and that of the two eighteenth-century programmes 
that will be discussed below, differ in detail from the 1638 Jesuit perioche. 
The quarto leaflet comprises four pages with a number of features that 
appear traditionally in every eighteenth-century theatre programme— 
namely the title, date, organizing college and venue, as well as a very 
short summary of the play (the so-called argumentum), a list of roles and 
players, and, act by act, a brief overview of the complete play. From the 
mid-1630s to the early eighteenth century, the print area of these quarto 
play programmes had gradually expanded, providing room for all this 
information. The openings of the concise summary of the main drama 
and of the comedy are accentuated with ornamental initials. The list of 
roles and actors are neatly divided by an ornamental border, and the 
typographer uses capitals and italics to stress the difference between the 
names of the personae and the cast. The 1733 programme bears a very 
modest typographical adornment on the title page, and the leaflet from 
1751 shows an ornamental woodcut vignette that refers to Augustine and 
his order. Both programmes are further embellished with a decorative 
tailpiece. 

There are sixteen roles for the main drama and an unspecified number 
of supernumeraries who play both a group of Manichees and a group of 
noblemen. That the five acts are interspersed with a comedy in four parts 
is also clear from the programme. The comedy is very briefly summarized 
and followed by the dramatis personae, a list of fifteen characters. 

As in the 1638 drama of the Brussels Jesuits, this play deals with the 
conversion of Augustine. In the first act, he appears as his friend, Firmi- 
lianus, is goading him to give in to worldly pleasures. He will not heed 
the good advice of his mother, Monica, or his brother, Lastidianus, but 
the sudden death of Firmilianus makes him think better of it. In the sec- 
ond act, Augustine embraces Manichaeism. Monica’s attempts to bring 
him onto the straight path of Christianity are in vain; notwithstanding, 
she decides to follow him. In the third act, Monica calls on the help of 
Ambrose. Augustine witnesses a dispute on faith between Ambrose and 
the Emperor Valentinian, and he is so impressed by it that he abjures 
Manichaeism. In the fourth act, Simplicianus relates the example of the 
conversion of the famous rhetor, Victorinus, in order to convert Augus- 
tine. Ponticianus, Ambrose, and Monica try in vain to convert Augustine. 
The exemplary story about the conversion of Floraldus and Melianthus 
helps to convince him to bid farewell to earthly pleasure, but it does not 
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Figure 2. Title page of the programme Superne gratie triumphus, in admirabili 
Augustini conversione (| Antwerp?, s.n. :] 1714), 4? (Royal Library Brussels, kostbare 
werken II 25982, no. 152). 
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bring about his conversion to Christianity. The fifth act opens with the 
famous garden scene, in which Augustine, in the company of Alypius, is 
finally converted to God by a heavenly voice. Together with his compan- 
ion [sic!], Adeodatus, he prepares to be baptized, a reason for his mother, 
Monica, and Ambrose to rejoice. 

Insofar as plays can be compared merely on the basis of theatre bills, 
this play differs in several particulars from the Brussels drama. There are 
no allegorical characters who symbolize Augustine’s inner struggle. His 
conversion comes about only after great difficulty—a long sequence of 
events is needed to make him think. In the beginning, the sudden death 
of his friend, Firmilianus, seems to bring him quickly onto the right path, 
but in the second act the situation gets worse when Augustine converts 
to Manichaeism. Ambrose’s argument with the emperor about the right 
faith can undo this, but neither Victorinus’s conversion nor the examples 
of Floraldus and Melianthus suffice to convert Augustine. Eventually, the 
divine voice in the garden is decisive for the conversion outcome pre- 
pared by earlier events. 

Just like the play of the Brussels Jesuits, this play is deeply inspired by 
the eighth book of Augustine’s Confessions. In broad outline, the plot fol- 
lows the biography as it is depicted in Heribertus Rosweyde's adaptation 
of Petrus Ribadeneira's Generale legende der heylighen from 1629.*? But 
the author changes some of the historical facts and permits himself some 
liberties, as for instance where he introduces a brother (Lastidianus). He 
also changes Adeodatus—in reality Augustine's son—into a socius or 
‘companion’ of Augustine. The princes Floraldus and Melianthus are ficti- 
tious persons who appear regularly in plays of the Augustinian fathers.** 

In accordance with tradition, after each of the first four acts, the main 
drama is interspersed with comedy, the theme of which links up nicely 
with the major dramatic theme. The comedy tells the story of Strobilus, 
who has to study philosophy under his father. He keeps bad company, 
mocks everyone and amasses as much money as possible; in short, he 


43 Petrus Ribadeneira and Heribertus Rosweydus, eds., Generale legende der heylighen 
met het leven Jesu Christi ende Marie, 2 vols. (Antwerp: Hieronymus Verdussen, 1629), 
2:233—4. STCV 3105530 (see above, n. 32). 

44 These names refer unmistakably to flowers. We found another Floraldus in two 
more plays by the Antwerp Augustinians, performed in 1696 and 1743, sometimes in the 
company of a certain Melanthia and a Hyacinthus. For a description of these plays, see 
respectively Goran Proot, ‘Toneelprogramma’s in het Jezuietenhuis te Heverlee,’ Archief- 
en Bibliotheekwezen in Belgié 58 (1997), pp. 313-55, no. 37, and Proot, ‘Het toneel van de 
Antwerpse augustijnen’ (see above, n. 39), no. 80. 
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leads a futile life. In the end, he sees the error of his ways and, to the joy 
of his father, decides to lead a virtuous life. More details are lacking, but it 
is clear that these interludes served to enliven the performance. 

The plays of 13 February 1733 and 19 February 1751 deal with a number 
of important aspects of Augustine’s life and character.*° Both Shrovetide 
dramas were performed on the Friday preceding Ash Wednesday, and 
they were announced as ludi bacchanales. The theme does not appear 
to have anything to do with carnival or Lent. Despite differences in their 
macrostructure, the two plays have much in common. The 1733 perfor- 
mance, with its prologue, three acts, and epilogue, is apparently much 
shorter than the latter piece from 1751, which comprises five acts. The pro- 
grammes of both performances mention an interlude. As the respective 
leaflets indicate, the plot goes back to the Annales ecclesiastici of Caesar 
Baronius (1538-1607).^9 The plays connect two episodes in the history of 
the African church: on the one hand, the rebellion of Gildo (396-97) and, 
on the other, the 411 conference in Carthage between Catholic Christians 
and Donatists. The titles of both plays allude to Augustine's decisive role in 
this dispute. The play of 1733 triumphantly announces that Augustine has 
elevated the Church after oppression by heretics. The programme refers 
to him as the most ardent defender of the Church (Augustinus ecclesiae 
propugnator acerrimus). Gildo's rebellion, treason and defeat are illustra- 
tive of the division within the African church and they provide the plays 
with the necessary action and suspense. 

In the prologue of the drama Ecclesia ab haereticis oppressa, per M.P.N. 
Augustinum sublevata, performed on 13 February 1733, a divine messenger 
relates how the Church places all her hope in the converted Augustine. In 
the first act, Mascezil flees to Italy for fear of the tyranny of his brother, 
Gildo, over the Romans. The Donatists conspire against Augustine. They 
exhort Gildo to kill his two nephews, the sons of Mascezil, who stayed 
behind in Africa. The Church promises to avenge innocently-shed blood. 
In the second act, Mascezil goes to war against Gildo, whom he defeats 
with divine help. It is now up to Augustine to finish his work. In the 


45 For these plays, see: Augustinus ecclesice propugnator acerrimus. Tragoedia (Antwerp, 
typis Joannis Francisci de Roveroy: 1751), 4°, 2 ff.; Ecclesia ab hereticis oppressa, per M.P.N. 
Augustinum sublevata (Antwerp, apud Petrum Grangé: 1733), 4°, 2 ff., copies of which exist 
at, respectively: Royal Library Brussels, kostbare werken II 25982, nos. 64 and 101). 

46 Caesar Baronius, Annales ecclesiastici (Antverpiae: ex officina Plantiniana, 1601 
[tomus quartus], 1602 [tomus quintus]); respectively srCv 6614380 (tomus quartus) and 
6614409 (tomus quintus) (see above, n. 32). I have not been able to determine whether or 
not the fourth-century poet Claudian's De bello Gildonico served as a direct source. 
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third act, he participates by order of the emperor in a council with the 
Donatists that must settle definitively the conflict with the heretics. Mar- 
cellinus declares Augustine the winner. The play ends with a joyful epi- 
logue. The dramatis personae include a number of characters who do not 
appear in the programme’s summary, such as the allegorical characters of 
the Church, Fides, and Caritas. There is also an Angel on the list, and the 
character of Bishop Optatus, a Donatist and partisan of Gildo. Between 
the acts, a comedy in two parts about a pretended death is staged. This 
treats of a person who spontaneously comes back to life because he suf- 
fers so much from hunger. The first part of the comedy is performed 
between the first and second act of the main drama; the second part of 
the comedy occurs between the second and the third act. In contrast to 
the 1714 performance, there is no obvious relation between this interlude 
and the main drama. 

Although the play performed on Friday, 19 February 1751, with its pro- 
logue, five acts, and epilogue, is two acts longer than the 1733 play, the 
outline of the story is quite similar. The summary in the programme is 
only a little more extended and provides some extra details about the plot. 
The position of Bishop Donatus, for example, as leader of the Donatists 
and as a partisan of Gildo is here clearly depicted. This makes it obvious 
that he plays an active role in the suppression of orthodox Christians. 
Augustine stirs himself to help the suppressed Church, and he is present 
in the background of the battle between Mascezil and Gildo. This pro- 
gramme also explains the position of Marcellinus as tribune in Africa and 
president of the conference in Carthage. And we also learn that this deci- 
sive theological dispute focuses on the sacraments and the true Church. 
In the four intervals between the acts, a comedy about a hypochondriac 
is played out. Here, a direct link with the tragedy is lacking as well. In the 
two plays discussed here, the schism in the African church is expressed 
by the battle between two members of the same family, the brothers 
Gildo and Mascezil. The murder of his nephews serves not only to illus- 
trate the cruelty of Gildo, for he is also strongly encouraged to commit 
this gruesome and unnatural crime by the Donatists. This is symptomatic 
of the kinds of deeds of which such a heretical movement is capable. 
Mascezil defeats his rebellious brother with the help of God. Augustine 
does the same in the famous conference of Carthage in 4u, but then by 
means of reasoned speech. As a result of this conference, the Donatists 
are once and for all marked as heretics and henceforth excluded from 
the true Church. 
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From an early date, Augustine was greatly and eagerly read in the South- 
ern Netherlands. As soon as the first printing presses were introduced, 
his writings were put into print with great regularity.*” Surprisingly, the 
harvest of theatre plays about him in this region before 1800 is quite scant. 
That only four known plays deal with Augustine, despite such an intense, 
Latinate drama culture, may suggest that the themes were not very appro- 
priate for the professional stage. From a strictly theatrical point of view, 
the two conversion plays performed in the schools of the Jesuits and the 
Augustinian fathers, in 1638 and 1714 respectively, do not have much to 
offer. The action is quite straightforward, the conversion process may be 
considered tedious and the outcome is very predictable. This explains 
why the adaptations of 1733 and 1751 combined the clash with the heretics 
and the underlying struggle in the divided African church. The gruesome 
fight between the two brothers, Gildo and Mascezil, gives the theological 
conflict a concrete political identity. The Seneca-style cruelty of the family 
murders fits very well into the regular school stage repertoire of bloody 
martyrdoms. But for the Southern Netherlands, which, in that period and 
for over a century, was homogeneously Catholic, this battle against heresy 
belonged more or less to the past. However, in German-speaking regions, 
the clash between Protestants and Catholics was still tangible and very 
real, and this situation might have contributed to the repeated staging of 
the Augustine dramas. 

One may wonder why the Jesuits did not produce more Augustine plays 
for their Flemish colleges, considering the successful 1638 performance. In 
May of that year, the notorious Bishop of Ieper, Cornelius Jansen, died. It 
is highly likely that the Brussels Jesuit, Joannes Dekens, suggested to the 
Brussels Fathers that they commemorate the death of the churchman in 
their September play. The Louvain professor of theology was renowned 


47 M.-Louis Polain, Catalogue des livres imprimes au quinzieme siecle des bibliotheques 
de Belgique, 4 vols. (Brussels, 1932-78); Wouter Nijhoff and Maria Elizabeth Kronenberg, 
Nederlandsche bibliographie van 1500 tot 1540, 3 vols. (The Hague, 1923-71); Elly Cockx- 
Indestege, Geneviève Glorieux, and Bart op de Beeck, Belgica typographica, 1541-1600, 
4 vols. (Nieuwkoop, 1968-1994); the Bibliotheca Catholica Neerlandica Impressa, 1500-1727 
(The Hague, 1954), and the Short Title Catalogus Vlaanderen together list hundreds of edi- 
tions of Augustine’s texts. 
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for his study of Augustine’s doctrine.*® His theological position was very 
much contested by the Jesuits, and when Jansen's magnum opus, Augusti- 
nus, was published posthumously in 1640, it caused long-lasting conflict 
within the Church. Beyond any doubt, this theological dispute contributed 
to the Jesuits' reluctance to stage further plays on Augustine, even plays 
that simply focused on the person of Augustine himself. The Jesuits fought 
vigorously against the Jansenists, and the work, Augustinus, was very soon 
deemed heretical and condemned by Rome. This conflict dominated the 
Flemish church for more than a century. 

In any case, such internal theological disputes would not have provided 
suitable themes for school dramas, and Jansenism, in particular, was too 
controversial These considerations deeply preoccupied the Augustin- 
ians, as well, and they may explain the rather restricted reception of their 
patron on the stages of their Latin colleges in Flanders. 


48 Cornelius Jansen (3 November 1585-6 May 1638). It is very possible that this fact 
inspired the choice of theme. According to the regional rules, the school board decided 
in May on the theme of the September play, and the Jesuits were familiar with Jansen's 
study of Augustine's doctrine. See Jean Orcibal, Jansénius d’Ypres (1585-1636) (Paris, 1989), 
pp. 221-2. On Jansen, see also Lucien Ceyssens, ‘Jansénius (Cornelius), théologien,’ Dic- 
tionnaire d'histoire et de géographie ecclésiastiques 26 (1997), pp. 947—53. With thanks to 
Dr. Gert Partoens for this reference. 


PART THREE 


AUGUSTINE IN CONFESSIONALIZED CONTEXTS 
OF SPIRITUALITY AND DEVOTION 


IMAGES AND THEMES RELATED TO AUGUSTINE 
IN LATE MEDIEVAL SERMONS 


Carolyn Muessig 


Sermons as a medieval source are myriad and the appearance of Augus- 
tine in late medieval sermons is widespread. It is not possible, therefore, 
in a short study to give a synopsis of all these sources and thus a precise 
depiction of how Augustine was received, appropriated and projected in 
medieval homiletic literature. But what a short study can do is provide a 
sampling from sermons and pastoral material from the late Middle Ages, 
that is the thirteenth to the end of the fifteenth centuries, and in so doing 
throw a spotlight on some trends in the pastoral portrayals of Augustine. 
This study will mainly focus on how a cross section of preachers shaped 
aspects of the medieval view of Augustine. Latin and vernacular sermons 
from Italy, England, France, and Hungary will be featured in order to pro- 
vide at once a wide, and in some respects, representative range of ser- 
mons. It will be representative in so far as some of the sermons cited were 
composed by extremely influential preachers, such as the Dominican 
Jacopo da Varazze (c. 1229-98) and the Franciscan Pelbartus of Temesvar 
(1430-1504). It will be broad in its analysis of anonymous sermons deliv- 
ered in far-flung parishes to a diverse audience consisting greatly of the 
laity. It will also include a brief analysis of how Augustine was referred 
to by lay people who had absorbed pastoral depictions of the Bishop of 
Hippo. Therefore, this study will focus more on how Augustine was medi- 
ated to late medieval European lay communities rather than to schools, 
monasteries and universities. 

Any scholar working on sources in preaching knows through the perus- 
ing of sermons that Augustine’s authority was used widely by medieval 
preachers. For example, Larissa Taylor has examined 1,337 French and 
Latin sermons dating from 1460-1533. Taylor tallied the citations in these 
sermons to the robust number of 49,117. Not surprisingly the most com- 
monly cited source was the Bible at seventy-six percent (37,244). Taylor 
establishes that around a quarter of the references (11,873) were non- 
biblical. These other citations were the Latin and Greek Church Fathers, 
medieval theologians, and pagan sources including philosophical, sci- 
entific, and literary texts. Standing head and shoulders above all these 
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non-biblical sources is Augustine with nearly twenty-two percent of the 
non-biblical citations attributed to him! 

Augustine held this clear lead no doubt because he was respected as 
a great authority of Christian doctrine. How his authority was mediated 
to the laity can be detected in the genre of sermons called sermones de 
sanctis. De sanctis collections provide model sermons for preachers to use 
on a saint's given feast day.” Among the most widespread sermones de 
sanctis collections that circulated throughout western Europe was that of 
the Dominican preacher Jacopo da Varazze. His sermones de sanctis col- 
lection is extant in over 300 manuscripts, plus numerous printed editions, 
with the first published in Venice in 1484. The collection contains just over 
300 sermons on various saints.? The large number of manuscripts attests 
that these sermons were not only used by Dominicans, but they were the 
bread and butter of many other preachers who needed concise and ortho- 
dox sermons to hand on a daily basis for their sermon construction. Their 
wide dissemination makes them useful in the present study as they indi- 
cate a thorough and profound transmission across Europe of sermons on 
saints, and in particular, on Augustine. 

Jacopo was not only a great preacher, he was also an influential hagi- 
ographer. He wrote the Golden Legend, a medieval best seller, which was 
translated into most vernaculars and is extant in over 800 manuscripts.* 
It should be no surprise that sections of the Golden Legend make their 
way into many of Jacopo's sermons dealing with various saints, includ- 
ing the sermons on Augustine. But let us focus on Jacopo da Varazze's 
sermones de sanctis that depict Augustine because it is here where one 
can get a sense of how this information would have been preached to a 
wide audience. 


! Larissa Taylor, Soldiers of Christ (Oxford, 1992), pp. 74-5. After Augustine, Gregory 
the Great with 1096 of citations attributed to him was the most widely used non-biblical 
authority in these sermons. 

2 For a discussion of the genre of sermones de sanctis see: G. Ferzoco, ‘The Context of 
Medieval Sermon Collections on Saints,’ in Sermon, Preacher and Audience in the Middle 
Ages, ed. Carolyn Muessig [A New History of the Sermon 3] (Leiden, 2002), pp. 279-92. 

3 See Johannes Baptist Schneyer, Repertorium der lateinischen Sermones der Mittelalters 
für die Zeit von n50-1350 [Beitráge zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mit- 
telalters 43, 3] (Münster 1969-90), pp. 246-68. 

4 See Sherry L. Reames, The Legenda Aurea: A Reexamination of Its Paradoxical History 
(Madison, 1985), for the number of extant manuscripts, see p. 4; for details regarding the 
number of editions see pp. 27-8. 
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Jacopo dedicated four sermons to Augustine.® The first takes for its 
theme Ecclesiasticus 50,10: “As a massive vessel of gold, adorned with 
every precious stone.” Jacopo sees Augustine as a solid vessel adorned 
with wisdom. But before his conversion Augustine is perverted by a love 
of money and philosophy. Here Jacopo begins his frequent citing from 
the Confessions to underline key moments of Augustine’s life in order to 
demonstrate how the saint found the right path on his passage from rhet- 
oric, philosophy, and heresy to Christianity. To underline this, Jacopo cites 
Confessions 4.2.2, where Augustine says: “In those years I used to teach the 
art of rhetoric. Overcome by greed myself, I used to sell the eloquence that 
would overcome an opponent.” And then he quotes Confessions 5.4.7: 
where Augustine points out that natural science is not needed to know 
God, and that simple people can know God and be happy, whilst those 
who are expert in natural science and are not knowledgeable about God 
are unhappy.’ 

Augustine’s abandonment of past indiscretions is replaced by a new- 
found understanding of truth which is his embrace of Christianity. To 
elucidate this point, Jacopo uses scripture, the citations from Augustine’s 
Confessions, and four authorities: Jerome, Gregory the Great, Cassiodo- 
rus, and Bernard of Clairvaux. The citations all attest to the guarantee 
of Augustine being a reliable and delectable Christian authority: “Augus- 
tine has the sweetest suavity; therefore, he is compared to the sweetest 
food.” Jacopo then quotes a letter by Gregory the Great to an African pre- 
fect: “Therefore, Gregory says: ‘If you wish to gorge yourself on delicious 
fare, read the treatises of blessed Augustine your compatriot’.”® However, 


5 References to these sermons are from Jacopo da Varazze, Sermones aurei de prae- 
cipuis sanctorum festis, ed. R. Clutius, 2 vols (Augsburg, 1760). There are four sermons on 
Augustine in volume 2: ‘Sermo 1: A plentitudine sapientiae, a soliditate doctrinae, et a 
perfectione omnium virtutum commedatur,’ pp. 277-8; ‘Sermo 2: Ante conversionem, in 
conversione, et post qualis extiterit declarans, pp. 278-80; Sermo 3: Tria eius immensa 
privilegia continens,’ pp. 280-1; ‘Sermo 4: Quomodo 1. in vita, 2. in morte, et 3. post mortem 
refulsit, pp. 280-3. 

$ Translation from Confessions, trans. Henry Chadwick (Oxford, 1991), p. 53. Jacopo 
da Varazze, 'Sermo 1' (see above, n. 5), p. 277: "Docebam artem Rhetoricam, victoriosam 
loquacitatem victus cupiditate vendebam. Est etiam animalis qua consistit in carnali 
voluptate." 

7 Jacopo da Varazze, ‘Sermo 1’ (see above, n. 5), p. 277: “In lib. de Confess. de illa sapi- 
entia dicit: Infelix autem ille homo qui scit omnia hec, te autem nescit; beatus autem qui 
te scit etiamsi illam nesciat. Qui vero te et illam novit, non propter illam beatior est, sed 
propter te beatus solum." 

8 Jacopo da Varazze, ‘Sermo 1’ (see above, n. 5), p. 278: "Augustinus habet dulcissimam 
suavitatem; ideo comparatur cibo dulcissimo, unde Gregorius ubi supra: Si delitioso cupitis 
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Augustine’s sweet authority should not let the hearer forget that he was 
viewed also as a forceful protector of orthodox thought. Jacopo demon- 
strates this in his citation of Bernard of Clairvaux’s ‘Sermon 80’ on the 
Song of Songs, where it is written: “Augustine is the strongest hammer 
against the heretics.”9 

In each sermon Jacopo provides a focus on a particular detail of the 
larger tableau of Augustine’s life. In the first sermon, Jacopo establishes 
that Augustine has earned his authority in his preaching through his per- 
fect conversion: “The sermons of blessed Augustine are pure since they 
contain no falseness; they are even purer because they contain no doubt; 
they are the purest because they contain every truth.”!° 

The theme for Jacopo’s second sermon is Proverbs 25,4: “Take away the 
rust from silver, and there shall come forth a most pure vessel."! This 
sermon is dedicated to Augustine’s conversion from heresy, philosophical 
vanity, and carnal desire. The passages of the Confessions in this sermon 
allude to Augustine’s conversion of the heart; here the theme of Augus- 
tine as penitent emerges when Jacopo discusses how Augustine’s tears of 
contrition flowed when he threw himself under a tree and wept during 
his anxious conversion to Christianity. Augustine’s flood of tears and his 
groans of the bitter contrition of his heart are described as an offering 
to God.!? 


pabulo saginari, beati Augustini opuscula legite.” The Gregory the Great quote also appears 
in the Golden Legend. The quote originated in Gregory’s letter to a prefect of Africa. See PL 
77:1095A, De Innocentii praefectura gaudet ex dilectione; ‘Epistola XXXVII ad Innocentium 
Africae Praefectum.' Translation from Jacopo da Varazze, 'Saint Augustine, in The Golden 
Legend: Readings on the Saints, trans. William Granger Ryan, 2 vols. (Princeton, N.J., 1993), 
2:116-32, there 127. 

9 Jacopo da Varazze, ‘Sermo 1’ (see above, n. 5), p. 278: "Augustinus hic est validissi- 
mus malleus haereticorum." See Bernard of Clairvaux, Homiliae super Canticum Canticorum 
80.7, in Opera omnia, ed. Jean Leclercq, Charles H. Talbot, and Henri M. Rochais, vol. 2 
(Rome, 1958), p. 282. In Bernard's sermon he employed this term in reference to Augus- 
tine's treatment of the Arians. 

10 Jacopo da Varazze, ‘Sermo ı (see above, n. 5), p. 278: "Sermones namque beati Augus- 
tini sunt puri, quia nullam habent falsitatem, sunt puriores, quia non habent dubietatem; 
sunt purissimi, quia omnem continent veritatem." 

11 Jacopo da Varazze, ‘Sermo 2’ (see above, n. 5), p. 278: "Aufer rubiginem de argento, 
et egredietur vas purissimum." 

12 Jacopo da Varazze, ‘Sermo 2’ (see above, n. 5), p. 279: “Est enim purgatus per veram 
contritionem. Unde dicitur ibidem, quod sub quadam arbore se projecit et dimisit habenas 
lachrymis, et proruperunt flumina ex oculis ejus acceptabile sacrificium Deo, et jactabat 
voces, scilicet miserabiles, et plorabat amarissima contritione cordis sui." 
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Augustine’s contrition is made evident when Jacopo chooses a quote 
from Confessions to make the Bishop of Hippo’s act of recalling and con- 
trition manifest: 


I intend to remind myself of my past foulness and carnal corruptions, not 
because I love them, but so that I may love you, my God. It is from love of 
your love that I make the act of recollection. The recalling of my wicked 
ways is bitter in my memory, but I do it so that you be sweet to me, as 
sweetness touched by no deception, a sweetness serene and content.!3 


Jacopo indicates that Augustine confesses even the most minor of trans- 
gressions. It is the recalling that matters: 


He accuses himself of playing ball and of being unwilling to go to school; or 
of very much enjoying reading the fables of poets, such as the story of the 
weeping Dido when she died for love... and he accuses himself of stealing 
a pear from a pear tree.!* 


Jacopo adds that Augustine was purged of his sins and converted with full 
satisfaction. 

Ambrose’s preaching to Augustine is mentioned on a few occasions as 
being instrumental in the conversion. We are told that: “When Augustine 
heard Ambrose preaching he listened intently and after long disputation 
by Ambrose against the Manicheans, this error was completely washed 
from Augustine’s heart."6 Augustine’s role as teacher becomes the focal 
point of his sanctity after his mother’s death when “he returned to his 
native fields where: he fasted and prayed with friends; wrote books; and 
taught the uneducated.”!” 


13 Translation from Confessions 2.1.24. Jacopo da Varazze, ‘Sermo 2’ (see above, n. 5), 
p. 279: “Recordari volo transactas foeditates meas, non quod eas amem, sed ut amem te 
Deus meus. Amore amoris tui facio illud recolens vias meas nequissimas, ut tu dulcescas 
mihi dulcedo non fallax dulcedo felix et secura." 

14 Jacopo da Varazze, ‘Sermo 2’ (see above, n. 5), p. 279: “Et non solum de hoc, sed etiam 
de minimis se accusabat. Sicut de eo quod cum puer esset ad pilam ludebat, et quod ad 
scholas non nisi violenter ire volebat, et quod fabulas Poetarum nimis libenter legebat, 
et quod Didonem ex amore mortuam flebat...et quod de quadam arbore piri pira fura- 
tus fuerat." This is also quoted in the Golden Legend. See 'Saint Augustine,' in The Golden 
Legend (see above, n. 8), p. 123. 

15 Jacopo da Varazze, ‘Sermo 2’ (see above, n. 5), p. 279: "[F]uit purgatus cum plena 
satisfactione." 

16 Jacopo da Varazze, ‘Sermo 2’ (see above, n. 5), p. 280: “Cum enim ejus praedicationem 
avide audiret, et quadam vice contra sectam Manichaeorum Ambrosius diutius disputas- 
set, error ille a corde Augustini penitus est ablatus." 

17 Jacopo here is citing the first antiphon sung at lauds for the feast of Augustine: “Post 
mortem matris reversus est Augustinus ad agros proprios: ubi, cum amicis jejuniis et 
orationibus vacans scribebat libros et docebat indoctos" (Perugia, Biblioteca Comunale, 
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The theme of Augustine as enlightened preacher/teacher is brought out 
more clearly in ‘Sermo 3.’ This sermon is based on Proverbs 18,4: “Words 
from the mouth of a man are deep water, and the fountain of wisdom 
is an overflowing stream."$ This sermon highlights what the medieval 
preacher thought about Augustine as an authority. In many ways, ‘Sermo 
3’ elucidates why Augustine is the only authority to come second to the 
Bible in many medieval sermons. Jacopo argues that "Augustine thor- 
oughly explored the depth of scripture in as much as it is possible for a 
person, and from that depth he drew out an abundance of explanation 
and meaning."? Jacopo explains that each of the doctors possessed a spe- 
cial method of treating the Bible: 


Jerome was concerned with explanation; Ambrose was concerned with the 
spiritual sense of the Bible; Gregory the moral sense. But the doctor Augus- 
tine did not have a specific system because he possessed a broad and uni- 
versal method... In this way, the other doctors had particular material that 
they treated. But this doctor did not because he treated all things.?? 


Jacopo gives honourable mention to two works by Augustine: On the Trin- 
ity and City of God, but except for this mention he never explicitly cites 
them or other Augustinian works in the four de sanctis sermons; he only 
quotes from the Confessions?! Thus in the construction of Augustine, 
Jacopo sees the Confessions as the best way to relay the sense of the saint 
to the laity, while the more difficult theological texts were avoided. 


Augusta Ms 2785, fol. 125v); manuscript was accessed at the following website: «http:// 
www.lib.latrobe.edu.au/MMDB/Feasts/l14082800.htm>. 

18 Jacopo da Varazze, ‘Sermo 3’ (see above, n. 5), p. 280: “Aqua profunda verba ex ore 
viri, et torrens redundans fons sapientia, etc." 

19 Jacopo da Varazze, ‘Sermo 3’ (see above, n. 5), p. 280: "Istam autem profunditatem 
sacre Scripture, in quantum homini fuit possibile, Augustinus scrutatus fuit, et inde copi- 
ositatem expositionum et sententiarum eduxit." 

20 Jacopo da Varazze, ‘Sermo 3’ (see above, n. 5), p. 281: “Alii namque Doctores habent 
specialem modum tractandi, sicut est videre in Hyeronym. nam et ipse versatur circa expo- 
sitiones, Ambr. vero circa sensus spirituales. Greg. autem circa instructiones morales. Iste 
autem non habet specialem modum, quia habet communem et universalem modum. .. Sic 
etiam alii Doctores habent specialem materiam de qua tractant: Iste autem non habet 
specialem materiam de qua tractat, quia de omnibus tractat." Cf. Pollmann p. ## in this 
volume discussing Augustine's oldest likeness which bears a subscription also proclaiming 
the thematic comprehensiveness of Augustine's work. 

21 Jacopo da Varazze, ‘Sermo 3’ (see above, n. 5), p. 280: "Una enim magna situla est quee 
appellatur liber de Trinitate; alia est liber de Civitate Dei, et sic de aliis." 
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The final sermon has for its theme Ecclesiasticus 50,7: “Just as the sun 
shines, so too did he shine in the temple of God.”?? This sermon points 
out that Augustine is a saintly model for three different types of people. 
The first is the laity because as a layperson Augustine heard God call him. 
Here, Augustine’s Confessions 10.27.38 is evoked: “You called and cried out 
loud and shattered my deafness . . . I tasted you, and I hunger and thirst for 
you, you touched me and I am kindled in your peace!”?? The second type 
of person for whom Augustine acts like a role model is the priest. In this 
regard, Augustine “showed true learning of his life because he tirelessly 
preached the word of God, wrote books and won over heretics."7^ Finally, 
Augustine acted as a role model for bishop because: he cut all ties with his 
family; he divested himself of all worldly pomp; he renounced avarice; he 
showed great kindness to the poor; and he was ascetic in regard to eating 
and drinking.?5 

Although some sections are taken from the Golden Legend's depiction 
of Augustine, there is a different emphasis on the Bishop of Hippo found 
in Jacopo's sermons. The Golden Legend's discussion of Augustine offers a 
rich hagiographical montage that underlines the reasons why Augustine 
should be venerated. The sermones de sanctis do this too, but they also 
demonstrate why Augustine should be imitated.?6 


22 Jacopo da Varazze, ‘Sermo 4’ (see above, n. 5), p. 281: “Quasi sol refulgens, sic ille 
effulsit in templo Dei." 

23 Jacopo da Varazze, ‘Sermo 4' (see above, n. 5), p. 281: "Vocasti et clamasti, et rupisti 
surditatem meam, coruscasti et splenduisti, et fugasti caecitatem meam. ..gustavi, esurio 
et sitio te, tetigisti me et exarsi in pacem tuam." 

24 Jacopo da Varazze, ‘Sermo 4’ (see above, n. 5), p. 281: "Ostendit etiam suze vita et doc- 
trinz veritatem, quia verbum Dei infatigabiliter praedicabat, ac libros scribebat et Hzereti- 
cos convincebat." Sherry Reames argues that the Golden Legend's treatment of Augustine is 
primarily directed to the religious life and in particular the Dominicans. See Reames, The 
Legenda Aurea (see above, n. 4), 138. The sermons in this sense were more inclusive than 
the Golden Legend as they were also clearly directed to the laity. 

?5 Jacopo da Varazze, ‘Sermo 4' (see above, n. 5), p. 281: “Primo enim removit a se 
omnem suspectam familiam...Secundo removit a se omnem ambitionem et pompam, 
tam in vestibus quam in vasis ...Tertio removit a se omnem cupiditatem et avaritiam: nul- 
lam enim villam vel agrum emere voluit unquam... Quarto ad pauperes habuit magnam 
liberalitatem adeo quod quandoque vasa dominica jubebat frangi et conflari, et captivis 
indigentibus dari... Quinto in cibo et potu ipse habuit magnam parcitatem." 

?6 For a discussion on how saints were considered admirable and imitable see, André 
Vauchez, 'Saints admirables et saints imitables: les fonctions de l'hagiographie ont-elles 
changés aux derniers siécles du Moyen Age?,’ in Les fonctions des saints dans le monde 
occidental (III*—XIIII* siècle). Actes du Colloque organisé par l'Ecole francaise de Rome avec 
le concourse de l'Université de Rome "La Sapienza", Rome, 27—29, octobre 1988 [Collection de 
l'Ecole francaise de Rome 149] (Rome, 1991), pp. 161-72. 
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In addition to Jacopo, there are other influential preachers who com- 
posed sermons on Augustine. Let us first turn to a much older con- 
temporary of Jacopo da Varazze, Jacques de Vitry (c. 160-1240). As an 
Augustinian canon, he was one of the most popular preachers from the 
thirteenth century who was not a mendicant. He wrote a collection of 
sermones de sanctis in the 1230s containing two sermons on Augustine. 

His first sermon on Augustine takes for its theme Ecclesiasticus 38,29: 
“So does the smith sitting by the anvil and considering the iron work. 
The vapour of the fire wastes his flesh, and he fights with the heat of the 
furnace.”2” Jacques de Vitry provides a succinct biography of Augustine. 
We learn that Augustine was gifted in his studies, especially in the art 
of rhetoric; that he studied in Carthage and then Rome; in Milan with 
the assistance of Bishop Ambrose of Milan and the tears and prayers of 
his mother, he was released from the evil grip of Manichaeism and was 
converted to Catholicism. In this thumbnail description of the Bishop of 
Hippo, Jacques de Vitry focuses particularly on heresy and Augustine's 
preaching against it.?® 

Jacques de Vitry placed his discussion of heresy into a contemporary 
context by focusing on heretics who taught that through the imposition 
of hands upon their followers, they could take away all their sins in death 
without the need of any other purification.?? The laying on hands is an 
allusion to the practice of the consolamentum, a ritual distinct to the 
Cathars, a medieval Christian sect that Jacques de Vitry equated with the 
Manicheans. 

This emphasis on Augustine as preacher against heresy is carried 
over in Jacques's second sermon on Augustine, which has for its theme, 
1 Kings 1648: "Behold I have seen a son of Isai, the Bethlehemite, a skilful 
player, and one of great strength, and a man fit for war, and prudent in 


27 Jacques de Vitry, Sermones de sanctis, ‘Sermo 1 de sancto Augustino, Douai, Bib- 
liothéque municipale 503, ff. 97r—98v, at f. 97r: “Faber ferrarius sedens iuxta incudem et 
considerans, et cetera." 

28 In regard to Augustine's conversion from Manichaeism to Catholicism and then his 
later writings and preaching against heretics, Jacques de Vitry writes: "Per beatum Ambro- 
sium relicta heresi manichearum ad fidem catholicam est conversus ad preces et lacrimas 
sancte matris sue que Monica uocabatur...qui in episcopum promotus postquam multos 
composuit libros et uerbum dei longo tempore cum hereticis pugnans predicauit" (Jacques 
de Vitry, Sermones de sanctis, 'Sermo 1 de sancto Augustino' [see above, n. 27], f. 97r). 

29 Jacques de Vitry, Sermones de sanctis, ‘Sermo de sancto Augustino, Douai 503, Sermo 
de Augustino. fol. 97v: “Permittentes eis quod per manuum impositione omnia peccata 
dimmittuntur in morte absque alio purgatorio." 
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his words, and a comely person: and the Lord is with him."?? The picture 
that emerges is Augustine as warrior preacher, who is ready to slay those 
who go against the word of God. Between 1209 and 1215, Jacques de Vitry 
himself preached to rally support for both the Fifth Crusade and the Albi- 
gensian Crusade. His anti-Cathar preaching echoes resoundingly in his 
sermons on Augustine in which we see the Bishop of Hippo as a powerful 
contender against all heresy:?! “Augustine is prepared to do battle against 
the heretics and adversaries of virtue."?? 

Turning to another sermon from a different location and chronology 
allows us to get a further sampling of the medieval depictions of Augus- 
tine. The late fifteenth-century Hungarian preacher Pelbartus of Temes- 
var (1430-1504) was a Franciscan observant who was lector and preacher 
at the friary of St. John in Buda. He was famous for his sermon collec- 
tions and commentaries on the Hebrew Bible and New Testament.?? He 
composed his sermons in Latin and they circulated widely throughout 
Western Europe. These sermons were collected under one title, the Pome- 
rium, which contained three volumes: de sanctis (sermons on saints), de 
tempore (Sunday sermons) and the quadragesimales (Lenten sermons).?4 
They were translated into his native Hungarian,*° and they also circulated 
through Western Europe. 

In his sermones de sanctis, Pelbartus's provides a sermon on Augustine. 
In fact, it is actually a legenda of Augustine rather than a sermon.?6 But it 
is included in the collection and no doubt indicates that it was used on his 


30 Jacques de Vitry, Sermones de sanctis, 'Sermo 2 de sancto Augustino', Douai, Biblio- 
thèque municipale 503, ff. 98v-ıoor at f. 98v: “Ecce vidi filium Isai Bethleemitem scientem 
psallere et fortissimum robore et virum bellicosum et prudentem in verbis et pulchrum 
uirum et Dominus est cum eo." 

3! For Jacques de Vitry's preaching against the Cathars see Carolyn Muessig, ‘Les Ser- 
mons de Jacques de Vitry sur les cathares, in La prédication en Pays d'Oc (x11°-début xv* 
siécle) [Cahiers de Fanjeaux 32] (1997), pp. 69-83. 

32 Jacques de Vitry, Sermones de sanctis, 'Sermo 2 de sancto Augustino', Douai, Bib- 
liothéque municipale 503, f. 99v: "Paratus ad bellum contra hereticos et adversarios 
uirtutis." 

33 Pelbartus of Temesvár is listed in the Franciscan Authors, 13th-18th Century: A Cata- 
logue in Progress, ed. Bert Roest and Maarten van der Heijden, under ‘Pelbartus Ladislaus 
de Temesvar’, online: <http://users.bart.nl/~roestb/franciscan/index.htm>. 

3^ Regarding the sermones pomerii their circulation was as follows: de sanctis, 19 editions; 
de tempore, 18 editions; sermones quadragesimales, 20 editions. See Zoltan J. Kosztolnyik, 
‘Pelbartus of Temesvar: A Franciscan Preacher and Writer of the Late Middle Ages in Hun- 
gary,’ Vivarium 5 (1967), pp. 100-10, there 100. 

35 Kosztolnyik, 'Pelbartus of Temesvár' (see above, n. 34), p. 106. 

36 Pelbartus of Temesvár, ‘Legenda sancti Augustini,’ in Sermones Pomerii de sanctis II. 
Pars aestivalis (Augsburg, 1502) (no pagination). 
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feast day as preaching material. Like most of the sermons so far consid- 
ered, it contains a thumbnail description of Augustine: his parentage; his 
move from rhetoric to religion; his nine years as a Manichean; the power- 
ful influence Monica had on him through her tears; Ambrose’s preaching; 
his reaction to learning about Antony of Egypt; his conversion moment 
when he throws himself under a tree weeping and then hears the angelic 
command: “Pick up and read.” Although Pelbartus alights on all the main 
points, the baptism of Augustine is what he dwells on: 


Just as Easter was approaching when Augustine was 30 years old with his son 
Adeodatus, a bright boy whom Augustine had fathered in his youth when 
he was still a Gentile and a philosopher through the merits of his mother 
and Ambrose’s preaching, Augustine received baptism. Then Ambrose we 
are told sang the Te Deum laudamus, and Augustine responded Te Deum 
confitemur.37 


More than Jacopo da Varazze and Jacques de Vitry's sermons, the Confes- 
sions is the main and perhaps only staple of this legenda/sermon. 

What all three preachers emphasize is that Augustine was an excel- 
lent example of conversion which was achieved through the attendance 
of Ambrose's sermons and his mother's tears; in turn Augustine taught 
the truth of Christian doctrine and became an extraordinary preacher. 
Through his conversion and through his preaching, he at once represents 
the ideal Christian hearer of the word of God and the ideal preacher of 
the word of God. In particular, he is a successful preacher against the most 
obstinate of audiences. This theme would have been of special interest 
to all three preachers examined here. As we have seen Jacques de Vitry 
preached against the Cathars during the Albigensian Crusades; Jacopo da 
Varazze, as a leading preacher in the Dominican order, was by his very 
profession concerned with preaching against heresy and the role of the 
preacher as unifier of faith; and Pelbartus, writing his sermons in the 


37 Pelbartus of Temesvár, Pomerium de sanctis, Pars aestivalis, ‘Legenda sancti Augus- 
tini, "Tandem adveniente Paschali tempore Augustinus cum esset annorum XXX, cum filio 
suo Adeodato puero valde ingenioso, quem Augustinus in sua adolescentia dum adhuc 
gentilis et philosophus esset, genuerat, meritis matris et praedicatione sancti Ambrosii 
sacrum baptisma suscepit. Et tunc, sicut fertur, Ambrosius Te Deum laudamus inquit, 
et Augustinus Te Dominum confitemur respondit." The whole of the Augsburg edition of 
the Pomerium de sanctis has been transcribed and is now on-line at «http://emc.elte.hu/ 
pelbart/>. For the sermon on Augustine see: <http://emc.elte.hu/pelbart/pao57a.html>. 
Pelbartus includes Adeodatus—who although mentioned in the Golden Legend—is not 
mentioned in Jacopo da Varazze's sermon nor is he mentioned in Jacques de Vitry's ser- 
mons. For translation see Ryan, trans., Golden Legend (see above, n. 8), pp. 120-1. 
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hinterlands of Christian Europe, was keen to emphasize the importance 
of conversion and the implementation of Christianity. 

Although I would argue that these sermons are representative of Ser- 
mones de sanctis themes preached in relation to Augustine, they barely 
scratch the surface of the presentation of the saint. As the preacher Alan 
of Lille (d. 1202) wrote: “Authority has a nose of wax; you can twist it any 
way you want.”38 In a similar way, Augustine could be pulled in every 
direction for the purposes of those who needed his gravitas. 

We see this in his depiction as a monastic leader in fourteenth-century 
sermons by members of the Order of Augustinian Hermits. The Order 
claimed Augustine as their founding father and leader. Eric Saak has 
dealt with the appropriation of Augustine by the Augustinians in detail 
in his study of the development of their foundation myth. The myth 
ended up being ratified in Pope John XXII's papal bull Veneranda sancto- 
rum in 1327. The premise of accepting Augustine of Hippo as founder of 
the order of the Augustinian Hermits was further established in the 1332 
Sermo de beato Augustino by the Augustinian Hermit Nicholas of Alessan- 
dria.3? The sermon's main claim is that Augustine was the founder and 
practitioner of the order's Rule. Saak has shown that Nicholas's sermon 
is the first text that identified the alleged place where Augustine com- 
posed the Rule—Centumcellae in Tuscany and the exact year—392. The 
sermon is also keen to emphasize that Augustine remained among the 
community of hermits for another two years showing his dedication to 
this form of life.4° Interestingly, the monastic episodes in Augustine’s life 
are barely alluded to in the sermones de sanctis of Jacques de Vitry, Jacopo 
da Varazze and Pelbartus, while Nicholas's sermon focuses on Augustine 
the monk to authenticate the filiation between Augustine's monastic life 
and the Augustinian Hermits.*! 

This study has so far considered how images of Augustine as a histor- 
ical figure were mediated to the wider world through the sermones de 
sanctis. Some sermons focused on employing Augustine in association 
with particular theological lessons. Given his seminal Christian teachings 


38 See Alan of Lille, De fide catholica 1.30 (PL 210:333): "Sed quia auctoritas cereum habet 
nasum, id est in diversum potest flecti sensum." 

39 Eric L. Saak, High Way to Heaven: The Augustinian Platform Between Reform and 
Reformation, 1292-1524 (Leiden, 2002), p. 201. 

^0 Saak, High Way to Heaven (see above, n. 39), p. 233. See ibid., p. 204 regarding the 
reckoning of the year 392 as the year the rule was composed. 

^! Ibid., p. 202. 
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in such works as De bono coniugali, it should not be surprising that we 
find Augustine associated with themes of love and family life. In an 
anonymous fifteenth-century Middle English sermon collection most 
likely used by parish priests, we find mention of Augustine in a sermon 
preached on the theme of love on the second Sunday after the Octave 
of the Epiphany—that is, the liturgical time when weddings would often 
take place.*? The sermon discusses four types of love: the love that one 
friend has for another, the love that spouses have for each other, the love 
between mother and child, and love between the life and the soul.*3 In 
regard to the third example our anonymous preacher indicates that before 
the birth of the child, the mother demonstrates her love by patiently suf- 
fering, especially at the moment of birth. But after the birth the pain is 
forgotten. The mother feeds her child with milk which originates from her 
blood. The mother then dedicates years of worry to bring up the child so 
it may one day look after itself. Some mothers forsake everything in order 
to take care of their children, as St. Augustine’s mother did when she tear- 
fully looked after him in many places.** Clearly, the life of Augustine was 
well known enough that preachers found making reference to him a way 
to establish and clarify their main points quickly and effectively. 


42 This sermon is found in MS Oxford, Bodleian Library, e Museo 180, 218r-224r. The 
references to English sermons found in this paper were located through A Repertorium 
of Middle English Prose Sermons [Sermo: Studies on Patristic, Medieval, and Reformation 
Sermons and Preaching], ed. V. O’Mara and S. Paul, 4 vols. (Turnhout, 2007). A detailed 
description of Oxford, Bodleian Library, e Museo 180, is found in 31896-98. 

43 “The first luffe is betwene ii good frendys. The secunde lufe is between be husbonde 
and the wyfe. The therd luffe is betwene the moder and the chylde. And the fowrte is 
betwene the lyfe and be sowle’ (O’Mara and Paul, A Repertorium of Middle English Prose 
Sermons [see above, n. 42], 3:1897; Oxford, Bodleian Library, e Museo 180, f. 218r). 

44 O'Mara and Paul, A Repertorium of Middle English Prose Sermons (see above, n. 42), 
33897; Oxford, Bodleian Library, e Museo 180, f. 221v: "The therde gretteste luffe wordly 
that may be is betwene the moder and the chylde. The moder, <be>for be tyme that sche 
sethe hyr chylde whyle sche berythe it in hyr wormbe, for be gret lufe that sche hathe to 
it sche sufferythe pa[f. 222r]ciently many grete dyseses, but moste of all in tyme of hyr 
byrthe, as Criste seythe. But after the byrthe, be grete peyne is forgetyn; sche norysschethe 
it with hyr mylke bat commethe of hyr bloode and for luffe sche sufferithe many wofull 
dayes and disesy ny3tes or the chylde may be browste vp to helpe itselfe. For lufe many 
moders hathe forsaken her cuntreys, her kynne or her g«o»ddys to folow the wyll of her 
chyldern; also to seche hem when they were myssed, as owre lady sowgt hyr chylde, Ihesu, 
withe grete hevynes. Also be moder of Seynt Austen folowyd hym and sow3te hym in 
many cuntreis with many a wepyng teere.' I am grateful to Veronica O'Mara for providing 
me with the transcription of this sermon. 
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In addition to sermons on love, sermons dealing with penitence rely 
on the authority of Augustine to demonstrate the power of contrition.* 
Augustine’s weeping and anxiety at the point of his conversion in the Con- 
fessions invited preachers to use him as an example of the contrite sinner. 
The depiction of Augustine as penitent was transmitted to some degree 
through Jacopo da Varazze’s ubiquitous de sanctis collection. In a sermon 
on the ultimate penitent Mary Magdalene, Jacopo da Varazze compares 
Augustine to the Magdalene. He discusses how the love of God wounds 
the mind and arrows of sadness cause one to weep just like Augustine did. 
He goes on to cite the pseudo-Augustinian work De vera et falsa peniten- 
tia: “Tears are the witness of sorrow." This image permeated sermons 
on penance; in a late Middle English sermon preached on the Eighth 
Sunday after Trinity, Augustine is portrayed as the theologian (along with 
Gregory) who emphasized how important it was to stir people’s heart to 
compunction.^? 

Vernacular devotional works that circulated among religious and pious 
lay communities echo how sermons used Augustine to invoke penitential 
theology. These works circulated among the laity for reading material and 
the clergy for preaching material and they often cited the Church Fathers. 
Domenico Cavalca's (1270-1342) works fall into this category. This Domin- 
ican friar wrote several theological treatises which were popular in lay and 
monastic women's communities.^? In his Specchio de'peccati Augustine is 
cited to show how the perfection of Christian society must start with one's 


45 See for example, Oxford, Bodleian Library e Musaeo 180, f. 98r, an anonymous fif- 
teenth-century Sermon for the Tenth Sunday after Trinity: “A childe when he is borne he 
begynnethe withe wepyng. Lacrime testes sunt sue miserie non dum loquitur et prophetat. 
Augustine" (reference to this citation in the sermon can be found on the online resource 
tool Middle English Sermons, University of Hull: «http://www.hull.ac.uk/middle english 
sermons/more.php?search fdo-2099&PHPSESSID-f606a57a1c46cf72fe29ed2 . . .»). 

46 Jacopo da Varazze, 'Sermo 4' (see above, n. 5), pp. 223-4, "Quarto amor Dei fecit in ea 
mentis uulnerationem. Fuit namque uulnerata sagitta doloris, et hoc patet per lachrymas 
quas effudit, quia ut patet per Augustinum. Lachryme sunt testes doloris, quibus quasi 
sagittis cor peccatoris uulneratur." See also: Katherine Ludwig Jansen, 'Mary Magdalen and 
the Mendicants: The Preaching of Penance in the Later Middle Ages, Journal of Medi- 
eval History 21 (1995), pp. 1-25, there 12; and Katherine Ludwig Jansen, The Making of the 
Magdalen: Preaching and the Popular Devotion in the Later Middle Ages (New Jersey, 1999), 
p- 207, n. 34, and p. 208, n. 38. 

47 Oxford, Bodleian Library Douce 53, sermon preached on the eighth Sunday after 
Trinity: “Pei wanten liif and vertu, bei ben but bookis for mennys profiit, as Austyn seip 
and Gregory bope, to stire mennys hertis be sunner to compunccioun" (Middle English Ser- 
mon, University of Hull, «http://www.hull.ac.uk/middle english sermons/results.php?*) 

48 See Eliana Cobari, 'Vernacular Theology: Dominican Sermons and Audience in Late 
Medieval Italy’ (PhD, University of Bristol, 2008), pp. 124-72. 
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contrition: “Saint Augustine says, shame is a great part of satisfaction, the 
great reason for forgiveness.”*9 

Through the numerous repetitions of Augustine’s name, actions and 
works he made his way into the medieval mind. How embedded Augus- 
tine could become is wonderfully portrayed in the letters of the holy 
woman Catherine of Siena (1347-80). Catherine’s work echoes Augustine, 
partly through the works of Cavalca.5° Looking at her letters we detect 
how this woman’s spiritual formation was shaped through the hearing 
of sermons and sacred texts which allude to Augustine. For example, 
in 1376 in a letter to a devout woman Catherine wrote on the theme of 
how people should divest themselves of worldly goods, in order to enter 
through the door of charity, i.e., Christ. Catherine writes: “I say we have to 
bow our head because the door is low, and if we carry our head high we 
crack it.”>! Interestingly, Cavalca writes in his Lo specchio di croce: “If we 
want to enter through a low door we have to bow our head low in fear of 
bumping it... As Saint Augustine says: You who want to enter through 
the door, bow low so that you don't crack your head’.”52 

These are some instances which alluded to the strong imprint of Augus- 
tine on late medieval pastoral literature. There are many other illustra- 
tions that space does not permit to discuss, such as sermons dealing with 
sexual purity. For example, Jacques de Vitry presents a thoroughly Augus- 
tinian view in his sermons dealing with chastity and marriage. In one ser- 
mon dealing with virginity he states: "Natural modesty has been instilled 
in everyone ... and blushes at improper bodily movements, even though, 
for the sake of procreating children and as a remedy for lust, conjugal 


49 Domenico Calvaca, Specchio de’peccati, ed. Franceso del Furia (Florence, 1828), p. 86, 
as cited in Jansen, The Making of the Magdalen (see above, n. 46), p. 214. 

50 Benedict M. Ashley, ‘Dominic Cavalva and a Spirituality of the Word,’ online: http:// 
www.domcentral.org/study/ashley/cavalca.htm. See also Giacinto d'Urso, 'Il pensiero di 
S. Caterina et le sue font, Sapienza 7 (1954), pp. 335-88. These works also indicate Gregory 
the Great's influence of Catherine of Siena. 

5! Translation from Catherine of Siena, The Letters of Catherine of Siena, ed. Suzanne 
Noffke, T165 ‘To Monna Bartolomea di Salvatico of Lucca’ (vol. 2, p. 41). The Italian reads: 
"Dico che debbe chinare il capo, perché la porta & bassa; perocché portandolo alto, cel 
romperemmo.” See S. Caterina da Siena, Le Lettere, ed .U. Meattino (Turin, 1993), p. 1633. 

52 Cavalca, Lo specchio di croce (Brescia, 1822), p. 212 as cited in The Letters of Catherine 
of Siena (see above, n. 51), p. 41. The reference is reminiscent of Augustine, In Joannis Evan- 
gelium Tractatus 45 (PL 35:1721): "Humilis est enim janua Christus Dominus: qui intrat per 
hanc januam, oportet humiliet se, ut sano capite possit intrare" (‘The Lord Christ is a low 
doorway, the person who enters through this doorway should humble herself so that she 
may enter without bumping her head"). 
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union and sexual intercourse are allowed."5? The discussion of marriage 
being an institution where lust could become acceptable is thoroughly 
Augustinian. 

In sermones de sanctis Augustine's portrayal maintains an essen- 
tial core—he was a convert who found his way to Christianity though 
Ambrose's preaching and his mother's tears. But while Augustine retained 
many constant features, some features were often transformed into the 
image and likeness of those preaching about him. By instilling Augustine 
with aspects of their own religious profession, these preachers dissemi- 
nated the memory of Augustine while reinforcing their own authority and 
place within the Christian community. In sermons on love and penance 
we find mention of Augustine. This is because he was viewed as a fig- 
ure of emotion who wept—as did his mother—and was converted. The 
repetitions of these themes were so constant that their vestiges can be 
found in extant devotional works. The presence of these themes in popu- 
lar devotional writing underlines Augustine's fame in the wider world, his 
talent as prolific exegete and theologian greatly account for this. But it 
was also due to his portrayal as sinner and ultimately saint, that both 
preachers and the laity found him such a enticing example to go to over 
and over again. He became a talisman for all sinners and an exemplar for 
preachers. Jacopo da Varazze's captures this sentiment in the conclusion 
to his fourth sermon on Augustine: 


Blessed Augustine whom Christ begat through the doctrine of Ambrose, 
the grace of baptism and the abundant tears of his mother; because of this 
he was established with great power, therefore he was able to help those 
devoted to him; in this way he is accessible to many whom he has freed from 
various weaknesses and afflictions.** 


53 Jacques de Vitry, 'Sermo de sanctis', translated in Carolyn Muessig, The Faces of 
Women in the Sermons of Jacques de Vitry (Toronto, 1999), p. 53. 

54 Jacopo da Varazze, ‘Sermo 3' (see above, n. 5), p. 283: "Beatus autem Augustinus, 
quem Christus genuit per Ambrosii doctrinam, et Baptismi gratiam, et lachrymarum 
matris abundantiam. Et quia ipse est in tanta potentia constitutus, ideo devotos sibi 
adjuvare potest; sicut in multis patere potest, quos a diversis languoribus et afflictionibus 
liberavit." 


PSEUDO-AUGUSTINE AND RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY 
IN EARLY MODERN ENGLAND 


Julia D. Staykova 


The publishing scene in early modern London was seething with printed 
compilations of Augustinian devotions. These travelled under the titles 
St. Augustine’s Meditations, St. Augustine’s Soliloquies, and St. Augustine’s 
Manual, and were either issued together as a single volume, or sold as 
three independent publications. The material contained in these volumes 
aided the practice of private devotion by providing exemplary prayers and 
meditations on set topics, as well as sequences of confessional and homi- 
letic material, prayer, and scriptural exegesis. The popularity of the collec- 
tion is attested to by over eighty Latin and vernacular editions printed in 
the 1500s—1600s throughout Europe, and twenty-seven translated editions 
printed in England from the 1550s to the 1640s alone.! 

What makes the story of the Augustinian triptych so curious is that 
it was not, in fact, written by Augustine. Its authorship is best defined 
as compilatory, as it brings together materials gathered from Augustine’s 
Confessions, a number of medieval meditative sources, and the Bible. Yet 
this inauthentic devotional Augustine fashioned by the apocrypha played 
a significant role in the belated publication of Augustine’s authentic works 
in translation. As it happened, decades before Augustine was introduced 
onto the English scene with the 1608 translation of the City of God and 
the 1620 translation of the Confessions, Pseudo-Augustine had not only 
achieved considerable popularity? but managed to embroil itself in a 


1 See Index Aureliensis: catalogus librorum sedecimo saeculo impressorum, part 1, vol. 2 
(Baden-Baden, 1965-) and A. W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, A Short-Title Catalogue of 
Books Printed in England, Scotland, and Ireland and of English Books Printed Abroad, 1475- 
1640, 3 vols., 2nd ed. revised by K. F. Pantzer, W. A. Jackson, and F. S. Ferguson (London, 
1976-91), catalogue numbers 924-54. 

? On further evidence of the reception of the Meditations and Soliloquies, see Robert 
Sturges, ‘Pseudo-Augustinian Writings, in The Oxford Guide to the Historical Reception of 
Augustine, ed. Karla Pollmann, etc. (Oxford, forthcoming); Julia D. Staykova, "The Augus- 
tinian Soliloquies of an Early Modern Reader: A Stylistic Relation of Shakespeare's Ham- 
let? Literature and Theology 24 (2009), pp. 1-21; and Kerry McCarthy, ‘Byrd, Augustine, 
and Tribue, Domine, Early Music 32:4 (2004), pp. 569-75. 
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controversy that attracted the attention of prominent theologians, both 
Catholic and Protestant. 

This essay examines the publishing history of the Pseudo-Augustinian 
compilation and the controversy surrounding its adaptation from Catholic 
sources to Protestantism. My interest is in demonstrating that Augustine 
beyond his books was intimately tied with devotional Pseudo-Augustine, 
to the point that for the early modern lay reader the two were hardly 
separable. 


Authentic Augustine Meets His Apocryphal Relation 


To understand why Augustine came to be the accidental “author” of a col- 
lection of exercises in affective piety that he never wrote, we need to bear 
in mind that it was the product of a culture whose models of authorship 
vary significantly from our own. The apocryphal Meditations, Soliloquies 
and Manual illustrate an evolution of textual practices that separates 
our own perception of the author as a singular and authentic agent from 
medieval authorship by participation in a multi-centennial collective of 
contributors. Essentially, Pseudo-Augustine is the product of an age that 
valued continuity and promoted innovation by establishing ties with it 
with authority (fig. 1). 

The Meditations, Soliloquies and Manual were compiled by anonymous 
thirteenth-century Augustinian monks. John Machielsen names as their 
principal sources Augustine’s Confessions as well as meditative, contem- 
plative and devotional works by Hugh of St. Victor (Soliloquium de arrha 
animae, De meditando, De contemplatione), Anselm (Meditation XVI and 
Proslogion), Bernard of Clairvaux (Sermons ‘On Psalm go,’ ‘Sermons on 
the Song of Songs’; ‘Sermons for the Whole Year’), Jean de Fécamp (Confes- 
sio theologica, Supputationes, Meditation Theoretica) and Isidore of Seville 
(Florilegia). The anonymous compilers who wove a new textual entity 
out of this patchwork were superb literary critics, for what unites all the 


3 J.-P. Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus. Series Latina, vol. 40 (Paris, 1887), pp. 863, 
898-902, 950-1 and Johan Machielsen ed., Clavis Patristica Pseudographorum Medii Aevi, 
vol. 2B, pp. 699-705, in Corpus Christianorum. Series Latina (Turnhout, 1994) are the major 
resources on the patristic and scholastic sources of the apocryphal compilation. Migne 
(p. 898) quotes several passages from the Meditations which echo closely phrases from 
the Confessions 11 and 12.15, but at this time textual parallels between the apocrypha and 
Augustine's Confessions have not been comprehensively studied. 
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Figure 1. Saint Augustine in his study. Woodcut illustration to the apocryphal 
Soliloquia (Florence, Lorenzo de Morgiani and Johann Petri: 1491), fol. Air. By 
permission of The Huntington Library (San Marino, California). 
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authors they drew on is a proclivity for experimenting with the textual 
habits of Augustine. Anselm, Bernard, Hugh of Saint-Victor, etc. were writ- 
ing consciously “after Augustine"—after the manner of Augustine, that 
is—and this conferred a unity of purpose and technique on the apocry- 
phal compilation. 

An example that illustrates the point is the history of the “soliloquy” 
which appears in the title of one of the three apocrypha. Augustine coined 
the term “soliloquy” on the model of “colloquy” and wrote the first book 
formally entitled Soliloquies, where he dialogised the authorial self in 
ways that became integral to the more mature style of the Confessions. 
According to Augustine, the soliloquy is a type of discourse where “we are 
speaking to ourselves alone”; he invented this new technique of interior 
dialogue because he hoped to avoid the noisy clamour of opinions in a 
public disputation, and instead to "seek the truth with God's help in peace 
and propriety by questioning and answering myself.”* 

The history of his solitary discourse continues with a series of Soliloquies 
composed as reader-responses to Augustine by Isidore, Anselm, Bernard, 
and Hugh of Saint-Victor. These are also the authors who figure promi- 
nently in the apocryphal collection. The kind of close textual encounter 
that gave rise to the soliloquies of the medieval meditative writers was 
contingent upon their fascination with rhetorical method. Anselm explic- 
itly acknowledges his indebtedness to Augustine in the introduction to 
the Monologion, or Soliloquy, and indeed there is more than a continu- 
ity of doctrine that connects Anselm with his model. The ‘Prologue’ to 
the Monologion defines the rhetorical method of his treatise as an inner 
debate with oneself in a passage that echoes Augustine’s definition: “Now 
whatever I said there is put forth in the role of someone who, by thought 
alone, disputes and investigates within himself things that he had not pre- 
viously realized."5 

This sensitivity to Augustine’s rhetorical formula for depicting the 
inner life of the mind is especially prominent in Hugh of St. Victor. An 
Augustinian monk by training, Hugh was a proponent of a mystic the- 
ology of private communion with God, which accounts for his interest 
in the soliloquy as a contemplative method. Hugh was a careful reader 


4 Soliloquies 2.7.14, trans. Thomas F. Gilligan, Writings of Saint Augustine, vol. 1 [The 
Fathers of the Church 5] (New York, 1948). 

5 Anselm: Basic Writings, ed. and trans. Thomas Williams (Indianapolis, 2007), pp. 1-2. 
On Anselm’s stylistic indebtedness to Augustine, see Richard W. Southern, Saint Anselm: 
A Portrait in a Landscape (Cambridge, 1990 and 1991), pp. 71-87. 
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of Augustine. His engagement with the textual practice of the Soliloquies 
is registered in the opening of his own Soliloquy, which echoes the pas- 
sage where Augustine defines the method of his work as a conversation 
with oneself in solitude. Hugh must have sensed the affinities between 
Augustine’s interior dialogue and the more complex and supple style of 
the Confessions, for the concluding section of Hugh’s Soliloquy is entitled, 
significantly, a ‘Confession.’® 

In effect, both Anselm and Hugh portray the process of self-inquiry by 
means of a mosaic of discursive practices which originate in the confes- 
sional writing of Augustine. Prayer, homily, psalm-singing, and scriptural 
citation combine in a rich style that is both narrative and highly dramatic, 
intensely personal and fixated upon an anonymous mass of listeners. What 
makes this supple style Augustinian is the amplification of rhetorical pur- 
poses: speaking simultaneously to oneself, to God and to the congregation 
so as to analyse, edify, chastise, uplift, confess, and praise. This multifac- 
eted rhetorical matrix was uniquely suited to the purposes of a collection 
of prayers and meditations: it made these prayers and meditations generic 
enough that they would appeal to men from all walks of life, yet personal 
enough that all readers could tailor them to their own case while remain- 
ing united to the body of Christ in their spiritual practice. 

It is only fitting that the Augustinian compilers gathered their selec- 
tion from the meditative writers under the name of the one author who 
stands in significant relation to the others. St. Augustine's Meditations and 
Soliloquies is certainly apocryphal but it is not a phoney. Rather, it is a 
masterpiece of collective Augustiniana which stands at one remove from 
Augustine's authentic work but continually reverts to it through habits of 
quotation, emulation and reader response. 


The Protestant Pseudo-Augustine 


Pseudo-Augustine was transmitted to Tudor and early Stuart readers in 
four different translations. Two of these were issued by prominent Prot- 
estant publishers who held a sizable share of the Elizabethan market for 
devotional literature; the other two were printed by recusant Catholic 


$ Hugh of St. Victor, Soliloquy on the Earnest Money of the Soul, trans. with an intro- 
duction by Kevin Herbert (Milwaukee, WI, 1956). Brian Stock briefly discusses Hugh of 
St. Victor's theory of meditation in relation to Augustine's discursive interiority in After 
Augustine: The Meditative Reader and the Text (Philadelphia, Penn., 2001), pp. 63-6. 
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presses on the continent. The Protestant edition of Thomas Rogers, which 
dominated the market from the 1580s, claimed ownership over “Augus- 
tine” by introducing corrections that reconciled the text with the devo- 
tional practices of the Reformed Church. The recusant editions printed in 
the 1620s and 1630s attempted to reclaim Augustine to the Catholic cause 
by attacking the Protestant translator and exposing his textual practices 
as stylistically inferior and theologically flawed. 

The earliest English edition of St. Augustine’s Meditations was published 
in 1558 by the Elizabethan printer John Day. City Printer of London from 
1557/8, Day held profitable monopolies on printing metrical psalms, the 
ABCs with the little catechism, as well as popular collections of sermons, 
prayers and instructional material.” In 1558 Day attached a selection from 
the apocryphal Meditations to Thomas Becon’s highly popular prayer col- 
lection, The Pomander of Prayer. Wherein is contained many godly prayers. 
Wherunto are added certayne meditations called S. Augustins.® Further 
editions of Becon’s Pomander with the Meditations followed in 1561 and 
1567. Around 1570 Day published the same material separately under the 
title Godly meditations made in the forme of prayers. A larger, luxuriantly 
decorated selection printed in 1574 and in 1575 was entitled Certaine select 
prayers gathered out of S. Augustines meditations. (Saint Austens manu- 
ell). Another edition, Newly printed, corrected, and compared with an aun- 
cient copye, followed in 1577. This was reissued by the assigns of Day’s son 
Richard Day in 1585 and 1586. 

Appended to Becon’s popular work and launched by one of Elizabeth’s 
leading printers, Day’s Pseudo-Augustine appears to have been a steady 
seller that made the Meditations a familiar title on the market for devo- 
tional literature. Examples of ownership include one Alice Cornelius, a 
Canterbury widow (d. 1579), who, in addition to a volume of Augustine’s 
Meditations, owned a Bible, Erasmus’s Paraphrases, the New Testament, 
and a service book;? and Sir Nathaniel Bacon of Stiffkey (1549-1622), whose 


7 On John Day, see Christopher L. Oastler, John Day, the Elizabethan Printer (Oxford, 
1975); John N. King, English Reformation Literature: The Tudor Origins of the Protestant 
Tradition (Princeton, NJ, 1982), pp. 96, 412, 429-30; Cyndia S. Clegg, Press Censorship in 
Elizabethan England (Cambridge, Eng., 1997), pp. 11-3. 

8 To my knowledge, the translator of this edition has not been identified. 

9? Peter Clark, ‘The Ownership of Books in England, 1560-1640: The Example of Some 
Kentish Townsfolk,’ in Schooling and Society: Studies in the History of Education, ed. Law- 
rence Stone (Baltimore, MD, 1976), p. 102. 
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library included a copy of Day’s Meditations bound with Thomas Becon’s 
Pomander and another copy of the apocrypha in Latin.!° 

An alternative translation of Pseudo-Augustine was introduced by 
Henry Denham, a printer and bookseller whose career is marked by con- 
tinued involvement with the ideological programme of the Reformation. 
From around 1578 Denham acted as the principal executor of the lucrative 
patent for prose Psalters, Primers, and books of private prayer in Latin 
and English, including parts of the Book of Common Prayer." The steady 
sales of these publications guaranteed Denham a niche in the devotional 
market and boosted the visibility of other devotional titles he chose to 
promote, including Pseudo-Augustine. The translator of Denham’s edition 
was Thomas Rogers (c. 1553-1616), a clergyman in the Church of England 
and chaplain to Dr. Richard Bancroft, who made his name as a prolific 
author, translator and a passionate apologist of the Reformed Church.” 
Patrick Collinson describes Rogers as “a learned, diverse but ambitious 
churchman, an inveterate controversialist”;!3 and Peter Milward names 
him among the major contributors to the religious controversies of Tudor 
and early Stuart England." Rogers's titles advertise his corrections of sup- 
posed doctrinal inaccuracies in the originals of his texts in phrases such 
as “translated, purified and adorned,” “corrected, translated, and adorned,” 
or “purged from diverse superstitious points.” Rogers's title for St. Augus- 
tine’s Meditations advertises the work as “not translated onlie, but purified 


10 Robert J. Fehrenbach, Private Libraries in Renaissance England: A Collection and Cata- 
logue of Tudor and Early Stuart Book-Lists, 6 vols, ed. Robert J. Fehrenbach (Binghamton, 
NY, 1992-2004), v. 1. Fehrenbach describes the Latin as an undated continental edition 
and estimates that Day's Meditations must be an edition published after 1561 (catalogue 
numbers 3.158 and 3.177 and notes, pp. u—112 and 115). 

1 On Denham’s printing career, see Henry R. Plomer, ‘Henry Denham, Printer, Library 
10 (1909), pp. 243-5 and 249-50; H. S. Bennett, English Books and Readers, 1558 to 1603, Being 
a Study in the History of the Book Trade in the Reign of Elizabeth I (Cambridge, 1965), p. 297; 
Clegg, Press Censorship in Elizabethan England (see above, n. 7), pp. 50-1, 139, 262 note. 

12 Patrick Collinson offers an account of Rogers’s career and controversial writing in The 
Elizabethan Puritan Movement (London, 1967), pp. 236, 245, 268, 436-7, ‘The Beginnings of 
English Sabbatarianism,’ in Godly People: Essays on English Protestantism and Puritanism 
(London, 1983), pp. 429-43, and the Introduction to Conferences and Combination Lectures 
in the Elizabethan Church: Dedham and Bury St Edmunds, 1582-1590, ed. Patrick Collinson, 
John Craig, and Brett Usher (Woodbridge, 2003). See also John Craig on Rogers in Oxford 
Dictionary of National Biography, 61 vols (Oxford, 2004), 47:584-5. 

13 Collinson, ‘The Beginnings of English Sabbatarianism’ (see above, n. 12), pp. 441-2 
and Conferences and Combination Lectures in the Elizabethan Church (see above, n. 12), 
cv—cvi. 

14 Peter Milward, Religious Controversies of the Elizabethan Age: A Survey of Printed 
Sources (London, 1977), pp. 79-80, 112 and Religious Controversies of the Jacobean Age: A 
Survey of Printed Sources (London, 1978), pp. 12-5. 
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also, and with most ample, and necessarie sentences of holie Scripture 
adorned.” Rogers’s tendency to “purify” his originals provoked a vigorous 
Catholic response against his treatment of Pseudo-Augustine. 

The collaboration between Denham and Rogers proved very produc- 
tive. In 1579 Denham published Rogers's translation of a Lutheran tract, 
The enemy of security, which went through fifteen editions by 1620. In 1580 
Denham issued what was to become a bestselling publication of its time, 
the devotional work attributed to Thomas a Kempis, Of the imitation of 
Christ. Riding the wave of these publishing successes, in 1581 Denham 
issued a sequence of three supposititious Augustinian works in translation 
by Rogers: A pretious booke of heavenlie meditations, S. Augustines manuel, 
and A right christian treatise, entitled S. augustines praiers... Whereto is 
annexed saint Augustines psalter.'6 The apocryphal Augustine fashioned 
by Rogers and Denham enjoyed continued popularity. The 1581 editions 
were reprinted by Henry Denham’s successors in 1591, 1597, and 1600. From 
then the Stationer's Company took over, with further editions issued in 
1604, 1607, 1612, 1616, 1621, 1629, 1634, and 1640. These twelve consecutive 
editions place Rogers's Pseudo-Augustine at the frontline of the devo- 
tional publications of his time.!” 

The prefatory rhetoric of the 1581 publications reveals an uneasy ten- 
sion between the translator's desire to promote his books by linking them 
to Augustine and his scepticism about their authenticity. St. Augustine's 
Meditations, the earliest publication of the three, appeared on 1 January 
1581 with a dedication to the humanist Thomas Wilson, a member of the 
Privy Council and Secretary to Queen Elizabeth. The dedicatory letter 
glances ahead at the two publications which were to be issued in the fol- 
lowing months, St. Augustine's Manual and St. Augustine's Prayers, and 
alludes to other unnamed Augustinian projects, “diuers and sundrie of 
S. Augustine his workes beside," which never saw the light of day: 


Which my paines, if I shal perceaue to be wel taken of the godlie, chiefelie 
of your wisedome, I purpose, God assisting me, to proceede in setting forth 


15 On Rogers's best-selling publications, see Ian M. Green, Print and Protestantism in 
Early Modern England (Oxford, 2000), pp. 267, 305-1. 

16 Louis B. Wright, Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England (Ithaca, NY, 1935 and 
1965), pp. 242-3, argues that Rogers's translations of the Prayers and Manual were a forma- 
tive influence on the Protestant devotional literature of the time; yet it appears that Wright 
mistook the Prayers for an authentic Augustinian text. 

17 Helen C. White, The Tudor Books of Private Devotion (Madison, 1951), pp. 27-9, argues 
that the multiple editions of Thomas Rogers's 1581 Meditations in the seventeenth century 
testify to the continued popularity of this book. 
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after this same order, not onlie the auctors Manuel and Meditations, but 
also diuers and sundrie of S. Augustine his workes beside: that the verie 
Papistes may see, though they know it wel ynough alreadie, that Augustino 
plurimüm tribuamus, as it is wel giuen out of vs.!8 


Although Rogers is ambitious to reclaim Augustine from the Papists, he 
comes uncomfortably close to admitting his doubts about the authorship 
of his translation. The full title of Rogers’s Meditations names Augustine 
as the author with a significant qualification: 


A pretious booke of heauenlie meditations, called a priuate talke of the soule 
with God which who so zealouslie wil vse and pervse, shal feele in his mind an 
vnspeakable sweetenes of the euerlasting happines: written (as some thinke) by 
that reuerend, and religious Father S. Augustine; and not translated onlie, but 
purified also, and with most ample, and necessarie sentences of holie Scripture 
adorned, by Thomas Rogers. 


The bracketed disclaimer, “as some think,” presents an interesting market- 
ing solution: the title adorns itself with the prestige of Augustine’s name 
yet casts doubt on the attribution in the same breath. This equivocation 
continues in the Epistle Dedicatorie, where Rogers candidly discusses his 
omission of some “errors” from the Latin text: 


these errors, I feare mee, haue caused manie to doubt, whether S. Augustine 
were the auctor of this booke; but being left out, as nowe they are, I cannot 
see, why S. Augustine might not make the same, the matter is so heauenlie, 
praiers; the words so holie, Scripture; euerie thing so wiselie, orderlie, excel- 
lentlie done by the auctor, that he must needes be a most excellent man, 
whosoeuer made the same, and a more excellent than S. Augustine among 
the Doctors, I thinke was neuer none.!? 


Rogers’s unwillingness to withdraw the name of Augustine from the 
title despite his hesitations about the origin of the work is understand- 
able: clearly, the name helped sell the book. His conclusion that “who- 
soeuer made the same” is an excellent man, and “a more excellent than 
S. Augustine among the Doctors, I thinke was neuer none” is a virtuoso 
performance in diplomatic ambiguity. It pays lip service to the patristic 
conscience of the scholar while advancing the marketing interest of the 
translator and his publisher. 


18 Thomas Rogers, A pretious booke of heauenlie meditations (London, 1581), sig. Avii”. 
19 Ibid., sig. Axi’. 
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As he had promised in the Meditations, half a year later, on 10 June 
1581, Rogers brought out his second Pseudo-Augustinian translation for 
that year: 


A right Christian treatise, entituled S. Augustines praiers: published in more 
ample sort than yet it hath bin in the English tong; purged from diuers supers- 
titious points; and adorned with manifold places of the S. Scripture, by Thomas 
Rogers. Wherevnto is annexed Saint Augustines psalter. 


The prefatory address ‘To the Christian Reader’ opens with an apologia 
which indicates that the earlier publication had encountered criticism on 
account of the translator’s interference with the Latin text: 


In this place both to satisfie thee, beloued, and that thou also the better 
maist, if it please thee, answere mine aduersaries, I thinke it my part to 
show the reasons of my translating, correcting, and adorning this booke. 
For some perhaps, to translate that which is once done alreadie, wil thinke 
it vanitie; to amend that which no godlie man would euer enterprise to cor- 
rect, wil iudge it presumption; and to adorne that which was, though often 
imprinted, yet neuer so put-forth, wil deeme it curiositie.?0 


Evidently, the Rogers/Denham editions of Pseudo-Augustine provoked a 
negative response on two counts: they detoured from the original texts 
in some significant way, and they introduced a work that was already 
familiar to the English reader in Day’s editions. Rogers defends himself 
on both counts strategically, by stressing the positive reception enjoyed 
by the Meditations earlier in the year and the encouragement presumably 
received from Thomas Wilson, the dedicatee of that volume: 


And first for my translating (to ouer-passe in silence the wel acceptation of 
S. Augustines Priuate talke with God, by the godlie zelous, for whose sake 
I did bestowe my paines; and the approbation of the same by the Hono- 
rable of famous memorie master Secretarie Wilson, for whose iudgement 
sake chieflie, which I knew was verie learned and sound, I choase him to be 
Patrone thereof: sufficient causes both to encourage me to go forward, and 
to cleere me from al suspition either of vanitie, presumption, or curiositie 
for doing as I haue done) I saie, the rather I put this booke into English, 
for that I saw the other, before in our vulgar tongue (whosoeuer was the 
translator of the same, or what copie soeuer the Printer folowed) was verie 
vnperfect; as by comparing this my translation with the other in English, 
and both with the Latine copie, may easilie appeere.”! 


20 Thomas Rogers, S. Augustines praiers (London, 1581), sig. A2". 
21 Ibid., sigs. AaY-Agr. 
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Which earlier edition of the apocryphal Augustine’s prayers Rogers had in 
mind is not specified, but the likely candidate is John Day’s Certaine select 
prayers gathered out of S. Augustines meditations, published in 1574 and in 
1575, and reissued in a new edition in 1577. The possibility that Rogers and 
Denham were positioning their publication against that of Day is corrobo- 
rated by Ian Green, who notes the contrast in graphic design between the 
two versions of the apocrypha. Green conjectures that Rogers 


was concerned by the errors left in the first translations, and perhaps by 
the illustrations too. So in 1581 he produced corrected, expurgated texts of 
the two Pseudo-Augustinian works, and had them “adorned” not with ima- 
ges, of which there was a notable absence, but with “necessary sentences of 
scripture.” 


Green interprets the lack of illustrations and the sober designs of the 
Rogers/Denham publication as an “implicit rebuff’ of Day’s lavishly dec- 
orated book.?? Indeed Denham’s 1581 edition, unlike Day's, embraces a 
visually minimalist Protestant aesthetic that greatly contrasts with the 
visual code of the Catholic devotional ritual. Where Day’s borders are dec- 
orated by elaborate woodcuts depicting the Biblical patriarchs and proph- 
ets, Denham’s margins contain multiple references to Scriptural passages 
quoted in the text but no images at all. There is no indication that Day’s 
Pseudo-Augustine was ever perceived as implicitly Catholic, yet Rogers 
and Denham were indeed successful in positioning themselves within a 
niche already occupied by Day’s book. The editions of Rogers’s translation 
in the years 1581-1640 outnumber those published by John and Richard 
Day in 1558-1586 by twelve to nine. 

Rogers’s third Augustinian translation for the year arrived on the heels 
of the Praiers, on 15 July 1581, and was entitled S. Augustines manuel. 
Conteining special, and piked meditations, and godlie praiers. Corrected, 
tr., and adorned, by T. Rogers. In what is by now a predictable marketing 
gesture, the ‘Preface unto the Reader’ registers the positive reception of 
the two earlier publications and nods towards the competitive editions 
of John Day: 

This Manuel so liked me, and the wel accepting of other bookes whiche I 


haue published to the same purpose, so pricked me forward, that I thought 
it requisite to set foorth the same in such order as I haue done. 


22 Green, Print and Protestantism (see above, n. 15), pp. 258-9. 
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The rather I tooke this in hand before anie other in the workes of 
S. Augustine, because this commonlie hath bene annexed in our English 
tong vnto those of S. Augustine, which alreadie I haue translated.?? 


By acknowledging that the Manual is “commonlie” annexed to the Medi- 
tations “in our English tong,” Rogers pays tribute to Day’s role in popularis- 
ing Pseudo-Augustine. Importantly, it suggests that in a circle of readers 
who shared the interests of an educated clergyman and prolific author 
like Thomas Rogers, St. Augustine's Meditations was a familiar title. Yet in 
this, his third translation for the year, Rogers's doubts about the author- 
ship of the compilation are voiced in even stronger terms: 


Touching the Author, who hee was, I dare not directlie set downe. For in 
some copies I finde, that S. Augustine made the same, in others it is flatlie 
denied. Therefore, although it be entituled S. Augustines Manuel: yet is it in 
none other sense applied vnto him, than are diuers Psalmes in the Psalter, 
entituled Dauid his Psalmes, which happelie Dauid neuer sawe, much lesse 
endited.?4 


Rogers's rhetorical manoeuvre is once again ingenious: if the Augus- 
tine he translated is inauthentic, then so are some Psalms included in 
the Elizabethan Psalter; and if the Elizabethans attributed to David the 
Psalms which he "neuer sawe, much lesse endited," why not ascribe to 
Augustine meditations he did not write either? 


The Catholic Response to the Protestant Pseudo-Augustine 


It is indicative that when the alternative Catholic translation of the 
compilation came out in Douai in 1621, no mention was made of their 
dubious authorship. The principal business of its preface was to attack 
Rogers's biased treatment of the Catholic originals. The translator of this 
version was Anthony Batt (d. 1651), a monk at the Benedictine house of 
St. Laurence at Dieuleward in Lorraine.”> Batt's Augustinian translation 


23 Thomas Rogers, S. Augustines manuel (London, 1581), sig. A2". 

24 Ibid., sig. A2". 

?5 See David M. Rogers, ‘Anthony Batt: A Forgotten Benedictine Translator,’ in Studies 
in Seventeenth-Century English Literature, History and Bibliography: Festschrift for Professor 
T. A. Birrell, ed. G. A. M. Janssens and F. G. A. M. Aarts (Amsterdam, 1984), pp. 179-93. 
Rogers discusses specifically Batt’s Pseudo-Augustinian publications, and aims to clear a 
confusion surrounding the date of Batt's first edition (181-2). For a brief overview of Batt's 
career, see Dominic A. Bellenger, Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, 4:370. 
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was published by the recusant printer Laurence Kellam under the title A 
heavenly treasure of confortable meditations in three treatises of his medita- 
tions, soliloquies, and manuel faithfully translated into English by A. Batt. 
Where Rogers advertised corrections in his titles, the emphasis of Batt’s 
title is on “faithfully.” In 1624 Batt's first edition was reprinted by Charles 
Boscard for the recusant bookseller John Heigham at St. Omer;?® a further 
reprint of the Manual appeared in 1637. These publishing venues located 
Batt's translation at the heart of the recusant book trade: the family print- 
ing businesses of Kellam and Boscard were closely associated with the 
publishing activity of Catholic exiles on the Continent; John Heigham was 
the principal organizer of the recusant book trade at Douai and St. Omer 
and maintained close connections with the Jesuits at the English College 
at St. Omer. 

Batt’s translation was dedicated to a prominent Roman Catholic— 
Gabriel Gifford, Archbishop of Rheims. In the dedicatory letter Batt main- 
tains that he completed his translation without prior knowledge of the 
earlier Protestant version, and sounds eager to distinguish his own work 
from this rival Pseudo-Augustine.?" Alerting the reader to Rogers's intru- 
sive editing and anti-Catholic bias, Batt offers as his own selling point an 
uncut version which redeems the book from the textual machinations of 
“Protestanticall doctrine”: 


M. Rogers, insteed of giuing the deuout reader the true works of S. Augustin, 
tooke vpon him presumptuously to mangle, and maime them in all such 
places, as the holy Doctor had writte directly contrary to Protestanticall doc- 
trine, forcing him to speake like an hereticke in all points, of prayer vnto 
Saints, merits of good workes, suffrages for the faithful departed, & such 
other, as ordinarily do occurre in spirituall exercises: in which S. Augustin 
most plainely, and clearelye speaking as a true Romain catholike, this sau- 
cie controller M. Rogers, either peruerteth his wordes to Puritanisme, or els 
leaueth them out, euen whole chapters, as if he were more illuminated with 
the grace of God, and knowledge of truth, then that glorious Doctor.?® 


A close comparison between the Protestant and Catholic versions will 
reveal that most differences amount to the linguistic and stylistic pref- 
erences of the two translators. Differences of substance consist in the 


26 See A. F. Allison, ‘John Heigham of St Omer c1568—-c1632,' Recusant History 4 (1957), 
p. 232. 

27 Anthony Batt, A heavenly treasure of confortable meditations ... in three seuerall trea- 
tises of his meditations, soliloquies, and manual (St. Omer, 1624), p. 11. 

28 Ibid., pp. 11-2. 
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treatment of biblical material and elements of devotional ritual. The mar- 
gins of the Protestant edition are thickly populated with references to 
scriptural passages quoted or paraphrased within the compilation, while 
the Catholic edition has no apparatus of biblical references. Further, as 
both Batt and Rogers acknowledge from their contrary perspectives, the 
Protestant version of the compilation omits intercessory prayers to the 
saints, angels and the Virgin Mary, and alters passages which advocate 
salvation bought with good works. 

In quantitative terms, these changes are only minimal, as is evident 
from an example such as ch. 27 of the Soliloquies, which Rogers trans- 
lates as ‘Of Angels appointed for the custodie of men,’ and Batt renders 
as ‘Of the Angells appointed to be the guardians of men.’ This longish 
meditation on the custodial functions of the angels includes a line on 
intercessory prayers, which Batt translates thus: “in the presence of thy 
glorious Maiestie, [angels] may offer vp the prayers of thy children.”?? This 
is dropped by Rogers in accordance with his strategy “to leaue somwhat 
out” in cases where he deems that his reader might “find such stumbling 
blocks of error cast in their waie.”30 

Though such amendments are only minor on the scale of the work in 
its totality, they have a signal importance for the doctrinal alignment of 
the translation. The omission of a reference to intercessory prayers per- 
formed by angels unequivocally identifies Rogers’s text as anti-Catholic. 
Whereas Rogers views this as a necessary purgation of his author “from 
diverse superstitious points,” Batt objects that Rogers, “insteed of giuing 
the deuout reader the true works of S. Augustin, tooke vpon him presump- 
tuously to mangle, and maime them.” The quarrel between translations 
locates Pseudo-Augustine at the heart of the divide between Catholic and 
Protestant devotion. 

On the surface the point of contention is a certain kind of ritual rejected 
by the Protestants, yet the real issue is more profound: both denomina- 
tions wish to claim authenticity by association with the primitive church. 
If St. Augustine’s Meditations, Soliloquies and Manual are taken to be 
genuine, the Catholics are well justified in agreeing with Batt that the 
church father was “most plainely, and clearelye speaking as a true Romain 
catholike,” and that the “saucie controller,” Thomas Rogers, “peruerteth 
his wordes.” In this scenario, the Protestants cannot claim origin from 


29 Batt, Soliloquies, in A heavenly treasure of confortable meditations (see above, n. 27), 


p. 276. 
30 Rogers, A pretious booke of heauenlie meditations (see above, n. 18), sigs. Aviii"-Aix". 
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Augustine. This may be the reason why Sir Tobie Matthew, in his 1620 
translation of the Confessions, chooses to bypass the dubious origin of the 
apocryphal compilation in silence, as does the second Catholic transla- 
tion of the apocrypha, published in 1621 from the same press as Matthew’s 
Confessions. 

The translator of this second recusant Pseudo-Augustine was the Jesuit 
missionary and controversialist John Floyd (1572-1649). His text was 
printed under the title Meditations and manuall of the incomparable doc- 
tour in 1621, the same year as Batt’s first edition, by the English College 
Press at St. Omer. An enlarged edition which also included the Soliloquies 
was printed in Paris a decade later, in 1631, and reprinted again in 1655. 
Floyd’s title mirrors that of Toby Matthew, so that the two St. Omer pub- 
lications of 1620 and 1621 appear to have promoted something like a devo- 
tional set, the Confessions of the incomparable doctour S. Augustine and the 
Meditations of the incomparable doctour. Mirroring each other thus, the 
titles place the authentic and the apocryphal texts in close proximity. 

Significantly, Floyd’s Meditations, as well as Batt’s, ignores the question 
of authorship. Its brief preface contains a purely utilitarian marketing 
advertisement, whose likely author is the publisher. This preface does not 
elucidate the scholarly position of the translator and makes no mention 
of the competitive Protestant translation. On first impressions, Floyd’s 
Meditations steers clear of controversy; however, if we view it in the con- 
text of the Confessions, Floyd’s similarly titled book emerges as the second 
participant in a double polemical act. While Matthew delivers a scathing 
commentary on Protestant translations of Augustine, Floyd, as the second 
St. Omer translator of the church father, supports Matthew’s position with 
the sheer weight of his polemical output, which includes such titles as the 
1612 pamphlet, The Overthrow of the Protestant Pulpit Babels.?! 

The Confessions of Tobie Matthew urgently demands the reading of a 
preface: Confessions... Togeather with a large preface, which it will much 
import to be read ouer first; that so the book it selfe may both profit, and 
please, the reader, more. The chief business of this preface is to argue that 
Matthew’s translation is a stylistically and intellectually superior perfor- 
mance to those of Thomas Rogers and John Healy, translators of the Medi- 
tations and the City of God (1610). Once again, authentic and apocryphal 


31 See A. F. Allison, New Catholic Encyclopedia, 15 vols., ed. Berard L. Marthaler 
(Washington D.C., 2003), 5:784. Peter Milward, Oxford Dictionary of National Biography, 
vol. 20, pp. 186-7, offers an account of Floyd’s involvement in a number of high-profile 
controversies. 
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works are grouped together in a quarrel between Catholic and Protestant 
translations: 


This Saint hath been particularly ill-used by his Translatours both of the 
books de Civitate Dei, and those also of his Meditations; out of which, the 
severall Translatours, have boldly, and sacrilegiously, stolne out those pas- 
sages, which might declare to any man that were but halfe blind, that the 
beliefe and practice of S. Augustine, and the Church of his tyme, were fully 
agreeable to that of the Catholike Roman Church at this day; as that of our 
Adversaryes is wholy different. But M. Rogers, who translated the Medita- 
tions, hath had another particuler grace, in mistaking the meaning of his 
author, and that not only in the hardest places, but in others also, to which 
a vulgar Understanding might have had accesse. Yea, and even where he 
mistooke it not, he did apparell the body of so excellent Notions, as were 
they of the Saint, with a garment put on by a Stile which was both so blunt, 
and yet so ragged, as that it did not only disfigure, but wholly deforme the 
work he had in hande.?? 


The ultimate aim of this declaration of scholarly superiority is restoration 
of Augustine to the Catholic cause. The readers whose devotional needs 
were served by the English College Press at St. Omer are invited to dis- 
criminate between Rogers's poorly crafted translations and the superior 
Augustine fashioned by Matthew. Matthew's irony is not ungrounded, for 
Rogers's prose is indeed terse and somewhat inelegant. Yet it is not the sty- 
listic graces but the scholarly positions of the two translators that appear 
significant. While Rogers repeatedly voices his concerns over the author- 
ship of Pseudo-Augustine, Batt, Matthew and Floyd blithely ignore the 
question of authenticity. It seems unlikely that among these four scholars 
and prolific authors, only one was aware of the problem, especially since 
the Catholics were clearly acquainted with Rogers's prefaces. 

Itis conceivable that passing Pseudo-Augustine for authentic suited the 
recusant cause better. It allowed the recusant translators to pitch their own 
editions against that of Rogers by accusing him of *mangling" an authentic 
source. If there was no authenticity, there would be no case to be made 
against “sacrilegious” cuts, “ill-usage,” and “presumptuous” maiming of an 
original. Yet beside the commercial interest involved in condemning an 
earlier edition in the preface of a rival publication, there may have been 
other considerations, which reveal the unstable perceptions of authorship 
around the time of this Augustinian controversy. 


32 Matthew Tobie, The confessions of the incomparable doctour S. Augustine, translated 
into English (St. Omer, 1620), pp. 7-8. 
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In the contest for ownership over Augustinian devotions, for the Cath- 
olics the issue at stake was the right to worship according to the true 
and long-established customs. Augustine may have been designated as 
the author of the apocrypha for reasons of genre, style, marketing utility 
and denominational allegiance (its compilers and the authors they drew 
on were Augustinians by training). Yet following the initial choice of its 
anonymous compilers, St. Augustine’s Meditations, Soliloquies and Manual 
were perceived as authentic by generations of practising Catholics. This 
continuity of custom affirmed its authority, ifnot its authenticity. Since the 
Catholic translators and publishers in the 1620s continued to represent De 
civitate Dei, the Confessions, and the Meditations as one corpus of works, 
it is conceivable that they privileged the pre-modern view of authorship 
as a collective, participatory process and of the text as a compendium 
of contributions that expands over generations. In this way they aligned 
themselves with the medieval church and against the Protestants. 

The prefatory rhetoric of the Protestant Pseudo-Augustine is uncom- 
fortably stretched between a desire to fall back on the same traditional 
perceptions and a modern view of authorship as an act of autonomous 
agency manifested at a concrete point in time. The Protestants could not 
easily claim authority from tradition in this instance, because in its tra- 
ditional form the apocryphal material encouraged devotional practices 
which were rejected by the Reformation. What they could do was reclaim 
the father’s works from the medieval tradition by arguing that the integ- 
rity of a pure original was compromised and that it needed to be cleansed 
from errors. Such is the opening statement in Healy’s 1610 translation of 
De civitate Dei, which is based on the Latin edition with commentaries by 
Vives, dedicated to Henry VIII. The 1610 publication opens by citing the 
letter of the King, who graciously acknowledged the gift: 


Worthy Sir, and our very welbeloued friend, as soone as Saint Avgvstine de 
ciuitate Dei, enlightened with your comments came to our hands being right 
welcome to us, it caused us to doubt, whom wee should most congratulate, 
either you, by whose so learned labour so choise a worke is finished; or Saint 
Avgvstine, who long time imperfect and obscure is now at last brought from 
darkenesse to light, and restored to his ancient integrity? 


33 St. Augustine, of the Citie of God: With the Learned Comments of Io. Lod. Vives. Eng- 
lished by J[ohn].H[ealy] (London, 1610), sig. A4". 
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As Vives had been to Augustine, so Rogers was to Pseudo-Augustine, and 
Henry VIII's question remained equally relevant in the 1580s—1620s: who is 
to be congratulated, whose is the labour and whose the gain, the author's 
or the editor's? The text emerges as a collaborative project shared between 
the ancient author and the editor who restores his works from darkness 
to light. The Catholics and the Protestants perceive differently the schol- 
arly commitments involved in this restoration project, but one thing is 
evident. In their wrangles over the “ancient integrity” of an inauthentic 
text, the early modern patristic translators are negotiating the boundaries 
between authorship, authenticity and tradition. 

In this process of negotiations, Pseudo-Augustine emerged as the win- 
ner. Although Tobie Matthew complained that “this saint hath been par- 
ticularly ill-used by his Translatours,” the reception of the apocrypha tells 
a different story. Devotional works attributed to Augustine permeated the 
print market decades before major authentic works by Augustine were 
first published in translation. Compared with my estimate of twenty-seven 
English editions of one or all three apocryphal tracts in the 1550s—1640s, 
Augustine’s City of God appeared in print in 1610, and was reissued in 1620, 
while the Confessions were printed in English for the first time as late as 
1620. There is also a translation of an excerpt from City of God, the influ- 
ential book 22, ch. 8 on miracles, which was issued in 1608.34 These pres- 
ent a modest count beside the apocryphal Augustiniana on offer in Tudor 
and Stuart England. The warm reception of Pseudo-Augustine must have 
stimulated the trade in authentic Augustinian literature. It is indicative, 
for example, that the three apocrypha were envisaged by Thomas Rogers 
as part of a larger Augustinian project that was to continue with “diuers 
and sundrie of S. Augustine his workes beside.” 

This Augustinian enterprise was steeped in the religious controver- 
sies of the 1580s-1620s. The alternate expurgations and reinstatements of 
contentious doctrinal content, the appeal the book held for prominent 
controversialists such as Rogers and Floyd, the carefully orchestrated 
launch of Rogers's translation as a purified version of Augustinian devo- 
tion, and the fashioning of Batt's and Matthew's editions as alternative 
Catholic positions on Augustine, all added heat to the polemical fire. The 
inauthentic Augustine partakes of what Ronald Corthell describes as "an 


34 The reception of Augustine's works in translation is examined by Mark Vessey, 'Eng- 
lish Translations of the Latin Fathers, 1517-16n,' in The Reception of the Church Fathers in 
the West: From the Carolingians to the Maurists, ed. Irena Backus, 2 vols. (Leiden, 1997), 


PP- 777-835. 
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afflicted and politically charged Elizabethan inwardness."55 In spite of, 
or perhaps due to this politically charged inwardness, the inauthentic 
Augustine remained amenable to the devotional needs of Protestant and 
Catholic alike. 

We can only conjecture what Augustine himself would have thought of 
the conflicted devotions and denominational controversies of devotional 
Pseudo-Augustine. Yet it is hardly surprising that his Confessions should 
have been ushered onto the scene with a gesture of acknowledgment 
towards the apocrypha and their problematic publishing story. Through- 
out the 1500s, the works of Augustine, as yet not translated, had appealed 
to a more educated or specialist readership; what the simpler lay buyer 
knew as Augustine was Augustine's Meditations and Soliloquies. The late- 
medieval book had become the medium for the reception of the author 
whose name it advertised in the title. The transition from apocryphal to 
real Augustine involved a step of individuation, a reduction of the plural 
anonymous author into the first person singular. The apocryphal collec- 
tion had a commitment to a collective cause: it erased the names of its 
multiple contributors, and its templates for devotional exercises did not 
tell a personal story. Instead, it depicted the tortured commitments to 
sanctity and the struggles with temptation of man universal. By the 1620s, 
when Augustine's Confessions were translated into English, the reader- 
ship raised on the apocrypha which had brought together several readers' 
responses to that book, was ready for the real thing: the anguished per- 
sonal record of the man himself. 


35 Ronald Corthell, ‘Robert Persons and the Writer's Mission, in Catholicism and Anti- 
Catholicism in Early Modern English Texts, ed. Arthur F. Marotti (Hampshire, 1999), p. 57. 


UNDER THE COVER OF AUGUSTINE: AUGUSTINIAN SPIRITUALITY 
AND CATHOLIC EMBLEMS IN THE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
DUTCH REPUBLIC! 


Feike Dietz 


In the early modern emblematic genre, motti (mottoes), picturae (pictures) 
and subscriptiones (epigrams) were combined. The different parts of the 
emblem were intended to create an effect more powerful than that of 
any of the individual components alone: the combination of these media 
communicates a message, which is not fully contained in any one of the 
constituent parts, but in the playful combination of provocative texts and 
intriguing images. After its invention in the 1530s in Italy, the emblem- 
atic genre soon became very popular in Western Europe. In the beginning 
the genre was intended for a learned audience, but when the Latin was 
replaced by the vernacular, emblem books also became popular among a 
less educated readership.” 

Because of the strong connection and interaction between word and 
image, emblems are profoundly intermedial. By examining the role and 
presentation of Augustine in emblems, this article contributes to our 
insight into the intermedial reception history of the Church Father. 
It will shed some light on the interaction between word and image in 
the reception of Augustine’s ideas, and on the dynamic transfer of these 
ideas from one intermedial product to the other. More specifically, it will 


! This article forms part of my PhD project, 'Emblematic Dynamics in Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Century: Word, Image, Religion,' which focuses on the reception of the Counter- 
Reformational emblem book Pia Desideria (Antwerp, 1624) in the early modern Northern 
Netherlands. The thesis, entitled Literaire levensaders. Internationale uitwisseling van word, 
beeld en religie in de Republiek (‘Literary Lifelines. International Exchange of Word, Image 
and Religion in the Dutch Republic") will be published by Verloren in spring 2012. My study 
is part of the international research project ‘The Religious Emblem Tradition in the Low 
Countries in the light of Herman Hugo's Pia Desideria, on which I work with Prof. Dr. Els 
Stronks of Utrecht University, Prof. Dr. Marc Van Vaeck, Prof. Dr. Toon Van Houdt, and 
Lien Roggen of the Katholieke Universiteit Leuven (Belgium). I would like to thank Alana 
Gillespie (Bleeding Ink Translations & Editing) for her editorial comments. 

? An extensive overview of the international emblematic genre was recently published 
by: Peter M. Daly, ed., A Companion to Emblem Studies (New York, 2008). A Companion 
opens with a clear introduction to emblem theory: Peter M. Daly, 'Emblems: An Introduc- 
tion, in A Companion, pp. 1-23. 
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analyse the textual and visual interpretation of three tracts attributed to 
Augustine—the Meditationes, the Soliloquia, and the Manuale—in two 
Catholic adaptations of the religious emblem book Pia Desideria (Pious 
Wishes, Antwerp, 1624) in the Dutch Republic: Pia Desideria (1628) and 
Vierighe meditatien etc. (Devout Meditations, 1631).? The 1628 Pia Desideria 
is a meticulous reprint of the original Pia Desideria by the Jesuit priest Her- 
man Hugo (1588-1629) and the engraver Boétius a Bolswert (1580-1633), 
which combined devotional images and erudite Latin texts in a learned 
way. In Vierighe meditation etc., the Pia Desideria imagery was combined 
with Dutch translations of the devotional prose tracts Meditationes, Soli- 
loquia, and Manuale. 


Augustine in the Sacred Emblem Tradition 


It is a well-known fact that Augustine plays an important part in an 
emblematic subgenre which originated in the Low Countries: the religious 
love emblem. In 1615, the Antwerp painter and poet Vaenius (Otto van 
Veen) was the first to give the popular secular tradition of love emblemat- 
ics a religious turn, transforming his Amorum Emblemata (1608) into a col- 
lection of religious love emblems entitled Amoris Divini Emblemata (1615). 
Consequently, Cupid was substituted by a childlike figure with wings and 
a halo, while references to the classical love poet Ovid were replaced 
by Augustinian quotes.* Arnoud Visser found no fewer than eighty-two 
citations from twenty different Augustinian works in Vaenius’s sixty reli- 
gious emblems, making Augustine the most cited authority in Vaenius’s 
emblem book.? That authority, Visser argued, “does not represent one 


3 [n this article, a “Pia Desideria adaptation" is a “book in the tradition of the Pia Desi- 
deria." Within the scope of this research, it is not useful to differentiate between care- 
ful reprints, creative translations and far-reaching appropriations. The complete title of 
Vierighe meditatien etc. is: Sinte AUGUSTINUS Vierighe Meditatien ofte aen-dachten. Ende 
de Alleenspraecken der Zielen tot GODT. Ende ooc dat Handt-Boecxken vander aen-schou- 
winghe CHRISTI. Item noch Sinte Bernardus devoote aendachten. Ende een Boecxken van S. 
Ancelmus, ghenaemt: De Strale der Goddelijcker Liefden, met sommighe van sijne Ghebeden. 
I will use the short title Vierighe meditatien etc. This is not to be confused with the book 
Vierighe meditatien etc. and the tract Vierighe meditatien as a part of that book. 

^ Mario Praz, Studies in Seventeenth-century Imagery (Rome, 1975 [1964]), p. 155. 

5 Arnoud Visser, ‘Commonplaces of Catholic Love: Otto van Veen, Michel Hoyer and 
St. Augustine between Humanism and the Counter Reformation,' in Learned Love: Pro- 
ceedings of the Emblem Project Utrecht Conference on Dutch Love Emblems and the Internet 
(November 2006), ed. Els Stronks and Peter Boot (The Hague, 2007), p. 36. Visser also states: 
"[F]or roughly a quarter of the emblems (16 examples) Augustine seems to have prompted 
the invention." 
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of the theological positions” of the Reformation parties nor promote 
“a specific confessional message” in Amoris Divini Emblemata.® The Church 
Father functioned as a universal authority in Vaenius’s collection—while 
many Protestants and Catholics interpreted Augustine in their own con- 
fessional way during the Reformation controversies.’ 

Vaenius’s Amoris Divini Emblemata unleashed a new trend. In the sev- 
enteenth century, many sacred love emblem books modelled on Vaenius’s 
Amoris Divini Emblemata were published. These new emblem collections 
all represent the children Amor divinus (‘divine love’) and Anima (‘the 
human soul’), and they all share a common interest in Augustine.® The 
most famous “collection of emblems inspired by that of Vaenius” is the 
Pia Desideria (‘Pious Wishes’, Antwerp, 1624) by the Jesuit priest Herman 
Hugo (1588-1629) and the engraver Boëtius a Bolswert (1580-1633).? Fol- 
lowing Vaenius’s lead, the Pia Desideria includes many quotations from 
Augustine, but their prominence and functions have never been explored.!? 
However, there are several reasons to assume that the Augustinian tracts 
Meditationes, Soliloquia, and Manuale lend universal authority to the 


$ Visser, ‘Commonplaces of Catholic love,’ (see above, n. 5), pp. 40, 45. 

7 Warfield considered the Reformation as “the ultimate triumph of Augustine's doc- 
trine of grace over Augustine's doctrine of the Church.” See Benjamin Warfield, Calvin 
and Augustine (Philadelphia, 1956), p. 322. MacCulloch adds that during the Reformation, 
“western Christians would have to decide for themselves which aspect of his thought mat- 
tered more: his emphasis on obedience to the Catholic Church or discussion of salvation." 
See MacCulloch on Augustine: Diarmaid MacCulloch, Reformation: Europe's House Divided 
1490-1700 (London, 2003), pp. 107-4. 

8 According to Porteman, the fundamental principle of all Counter-Reformational 
emblem books is based on the antithesis between secular and sacred love, originally deriv- 
ing from Augustine. See Karel Porteman, ‘Nieuwe gegevens over de drukgeschiedenis, de 
bronnen en de auteur van de embleembundel Amoris divini et humani antipathia, Ons 
geestelijk erf 49:2 (1975), p. 194. 

9 Praz was the first to notice that relationship: Praz, Studies in Seventeenth-century 
Imagery (see above, n. 4), p. 143. 

10 However, Hugo's use of Augustine was sometimes mentioned. For example, see G. D. 
Ródter, Via piae animae. Grundlagenuntersuchung zur emblematischen Verknüpfung von 
Bild und Wort in den “Pia Desideria” (1624) des Herman Hugo SJ. (1588-1629) (Frankfurt 
a/M., 1992), p. 89. But, his use of Augustine was never studied thoroughly. Without a doubt, 
this scholarly lacuna issued from the lack of interest in the prose parts of the Pia Desid- 
eria. Since emblem scholars usually find the specific cryptic character of the emblem in 
the combination of the pictura, motto, and subscriptio, they did not note the prominent 
position of Augustine in the prose fragments before. Elsewhere I have explored the prose 
texts of the Pia Desideria more globally, focusing on a broader framework than just its 
dependence on Augustine. See Feike Dietz, ‘Dark Images, Clear Words: National and Inter- 
national Characteristics of Illustrated Meditation Literature from the missio Hollandica,’ 
in Discourses of Meditation in Art and Literature, 1300-1600, ed. Karl Enenkel and Walter 
Melion [Intersections: Yearbook for Early Modern Studies 17] (Leiden, 2010), pp. 291-320. 
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Pia Desideria adaptations made by Dutch Catholics—just as they did in 
Vaenius's earlier collection. Due to the objectionable position of Catho- 
lic illustrated literature in the Calvinist-oriented Dutch Republic, it is a 
challenging and plausible suggestion." Second, Meditationes, Soliloquia, 
and Manuale were immensely popular in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Judging by their extensive use in both Protestant and Catho- 
lic circles, they seem to have had the capacity to transcend confessional 
boundaries and promote a universal Christian message.” 

Nevertheless, my analysis will show that the earliest Dutch reception 
of Pia Desideria created a devotional presentation of the historical Augus- 
tine, in accordance with Catholic literary and visual traditions. Augustine’s 
devotional reading was increased and simplified by medial interferences 
and transformations. Rather than being a neutral model, the intermedial 
presentation of Augustine confirmed the confessionalism of Dutch Catho- 
lics in the Republic. 


Augustine in the Pia Desideria (1628) 


The Catholic printer and publisher Pieter Jacobsz. Paets (1587-1657) 
from Amsterdam published Vierighe meditatien etc. in 1631. Until now, 
the volume has been considered as the first Dutch reuse of the Pia Desi- 
deria picturae.? However, Paets had already printed two Pia Desideria 


11 On the position of Catholic imagery and illustrated literature in the first half of the 
seventeenth century, see for example Els Stronks, ‘Literature and the Shaping of Religious 
Identities,’ History of Religions 49:3 (2010), pp. 219-53. 

12 On the considerable number of editions in Latin and vernacular languages, see for 
example Robert Sturges, ‘Pseudo-Augustinian Writings,’ forthcoming in Oxford Guide to 
the Historical Reception of Augustine, ed. Karla Pollmann et al. (Oxford, 2013); Julia D. 
Staykova, ‘The Augustinian Soliloquies of an Early Modern Reader: A Stylistic Relation 
of Shakespeare's Hamlet?,’ Literature and Theology 23 (2009), pp. 121-41. For example, the 
tracts inspired Lutheran tracts by Musculus and Moller, and the music by the Catholic 
composer William Byrd. On Musculus and Moller, see for example Mary E. Frandsen, 
Crossing Confessional Boundaries (New York, 2006), p. 120; Robert Kolb, 'The Fathers in 
the Service of Lutheran Teaching: Andreas Musculus' Use of Patristic Sources' in Auctori- 
tas patrum, ed. Leif Grane et al., vol. 2 (Mainz, 1998), pp. 105-23. On Byrd, see Kerry M. C. 
McCarthy, ‘Byrd, Augustine, and Trubue, Domine,’ Early Music 32:4 (2004), pp. 569-75. 

33 The art historian Verheggen, who studied the Catholic illustrated meditation tradi- 
tion in the Northern Netherlands, considers Vierighe meditatien etc. (1645) as the first reuse 
of the Pia Desideria picturae in the Dutch Republic. However, she did not account for the 
first edition of Vierighe meditatien etc. published fourteen years before. See E. M. F. Verheg- 
gen, Beelden voor passie en hartstocht. Bid- en devotieprenten in de Noordelijke Nederlanden, 
17% en 18% eeuw (Zutphen, 2006), p. 79. Verschueren also dates the first edition of Paets’s 
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adaptations in 1628: he published a Latin reprint of the Pia Desideria and 
an illustrated edition of Thomas a Kempis’s Alleen-spraecke (‘Soliloquy’) 
with figures modelled on the Pia Desideria.4 In both cases, he hid his 
involvement behind names and addresses of printers from the Catho- 
lic Southern Netherlands in the title pages. The Latin edition was pub- 
lished under the name of the Antwerp printer Hendrick Aertssens, who 
had already issued Pia Desideria’s first edition from 1624. Paets attributed 
the printing of the illustrated Alleen-spraecke to the Leuven printer Ian 
Maes. In spite of this, a visible indication of the connection between the 
two Pia Desideria adaptations and Paets still exists: the title pages of the 
books reveal that the woodcuts—carefully created after the Pia Desideria 
by Christoffel van Sichem II (1581-1658)—were made on behalf of “P.LP.”: 
Pieter Jacobszoon Paets [fig. 1]. 

I am not the first to notice this marked link between Paets and these 
particular volumes. In 1924, the literary scholar Maurits Sabbe suggested 
an explanation for this connection. According to him, Paets lent Van 
Sichem’s woodcuts to Aertssens as a token of his gratitude for being able 
to reuse the Pia Desideria copperplates as woodcuts.!? However, that is 
not a plausible conclusion. Why did Maes also use the woodcuts in the 
same year? How and why did Paets ship forty-six blocks to the Southern 
Netherlands while the Spanish war was going on? Why did he not use his 
own woodcuts until 1631, considering he had bought a printing press of 
his own in 1625?!6 And how are we to explain the absence of approbation 
for Alleen-spraecke when we know that it was impossible to publish books 
without Catholic approval in the Southern Netherlands? 

I assume that Aertssens’s 1628 edition of the Pia Desideria and Maes’s 
Alleen-spraecke were both printed by Paets. They are part of a collection 
of no less than seven books published by Paets secretly between 1628 and 
1631.17 The books were all published under the names of several printers 


Vierighe meditatien etc. to 1645: L. Verschueren, ‘Antonius van Hemert, Ons Geestelijk Erf 
7 (1933), p. 412. 

14 Alleen-spraecke is briefly explored in Feike Dietz, ‘Sprekende beelden, sprekende 
woorden. De plaats van de tekst in het onderzoek naar de Noord-Nederlandse Pia Desideria- 
receptie,’ Kunstlicht 30 (2009), pp. 40-6. 

15 M. Sabbe, ‘Mag Pieter Jacobsz. Paets onder de Antwerpsche drukker gerekend 
worden?', Het boek: tweede reeks van het tijdschrift voor boek- en bibliotheekwezen 13 (1924), 
pp. 77-8. 

16 On Paets’s printing press, see H. F. Wijnman, ‘De Van Sichempuzzle. Een bijdrage tot 
de geschiedenis van de Nederlandse grafische kunst’, Oud Holland 46 (1929), p. 237. 

17 The collection consists of Pia desideria (Antwerp, Hendrick Aertssens: 1628), Alleen- 
spraecke (Leuven, 1628), De Navolginge Christi (Leuven, 1628), Der zielen lust-hof (Leuven, 
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Figure 1. Christoffel van Sichem II, front page of Alleen-spraecke (Leuven, Ian 
Maes: 1628), woodcut. Copy Utrecht University: MAG: ODA 7859. 
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Fig. 2a. Ornament from books printed Fig. 2b. Ornament from books printed 
under the cover of pseudo-printers. Edi- openly. Edition used here: Justus de Har- 
tion used here: Thomas a Kempis, Alleen- duwijn, Goddelycke wenschen (Amster- 
spraecke (Leuven, Ian Maes: 1628). Copy dam, Pieter Jacobsz. Paets: 1645). Copy 
Utrecht University: MAG: ODA 7859 Utrecht University: THO: WRT 57-376 


Figure 2. Ornaments from Paets’s publications, woodcuts. 


from the Southern Netherlands, while explicitly created on behalf of Paets, 
a detail evidenced by the inclusion of his name or initials on the covers. 
The volumes made use of the same capitals and ornaments, which can 
also be found in the works openly published by Paets—but not in con- 
temporary books by Aertssens or other Southern printers [fig. 2]. 

Due to the fact that Paets carefully reprinted Aertssens’s first edition, 
Augustine’s position in the 1628 Pia Desideria is equal to his position in 
the 1624 edition.? Both editions of the Pia Desideria include forty-six 
emblems, consisting of a pictura, a biblical phrase as a motto, a lyrical 
Latin poem which is called the subscriptio, and an anthology of prose frag- 
ments from religious texts.!? In a total of 610 prose fragments, Augustine 
is cited no less than 179 times. The Meditationes, Soliloquia, and Manu- 
ale, usually found together in manuscripts and printed texts, are the most 
used. Nearly half of the quotations attributed to Augustine can be traced 
to these tracts. Eighty per cent of the emblems consist of at least one 
quote from the Meditationes, Soliloquia, or Manuale. Usually, two to seven 
quotes are included. 

By choosing to use these tracts intensively, Hugo presented the his- 
torical Augustine in a very particular way. As spurious works, the Medi- 
tationes, Soliloquia, and Manuale occupy a special position in Augustine’s 


1629), Het leven vande Heylighe Maghet (Leuven, 1629), and Catholijcke Epistelen ende Evan- 
gelien (Leuven, 1630). 

18 As I have already stated, the engravings by Bolswert were replaced by Van Sichem’s 
woodcuts. This is the only notable change Paets made in his 1628 reprint. 

19 Pia Desideria consists of three parts, each with fifteen emblems. There is one opening 
emblem which does not belong to one of the three parts. There are no prose fragments in 
the opening emblem. 
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reception.?? They are in fact compilations of fragments by several medi- 
eval theologians, consisting of texts by, among others, Hugh of St. Victor, 
Anselm, and Alcuin, as well as a number of quotations from Augustine's 
Confessiones. In the forthcoming Oxford Guide to the Historical Recep- 
tion of Augustine, the literary scholar Robert Sturges considers the Medi- 
tationes, Soliloquia, and Manuale as part of an interpretative process by 
which Augustine's work came to be read in a devotional way. By highlight- 
ing meditation on the love of God, they stimulated an affective reception 
of Augustine.?? To show a preference for those pseudo-Augustinian tracts 
is to adopt that devotional perception of Augustine. 

By his careful selection of fragments, Hugo even highlighted that per- 
ception. Half of Hugo's quotes from the three tracts were taken from the 
Soliloquia, the tract most explicitly focusing on the affective relationship 
between God and the human believer. Hugo's use of the Meditationes 
confirms his preference for affective fragments: eighty per cent of Hugo's 
Meditationes quotes are derived from the last quarter of the tract, which 
is dedicated to the love and longing for God. The first part of the Medi- 
tationes, containing explanations about Christianity and the Holy Trinity, 
was almost entirely ignored by Hugo. In addition, the informative text 
Manuale was rarely used either. 

Just as the pseudo-Augustinian texts appropriated Augustine's author- 
ity for promoting affective piety, Hugo's selection and interpretation of 
the Meditationes, Soliloquia, and Manuale emphasized the longing for 
God. The Pia Desideria presents the historical Augustine in a specific way, 
which I would like to call “devotional,” and which I define as focusing 


20 Many intellectuals realized that these texts were not authentic: Erasmus for instance 
wrote that the tracts were written by “someone who knew Augustine's works well." See 
for example Robert Kolb, ‘The Fathers in the Service of Lutheran teaching,’ p. n4. Hugo 
did not bring up the attribution of authorship of the tracts, but it is unlikely that the 
highly educated Jesuit was unaware of the disputed origins of these texts. Hugo studied 
philosophy and theology in Brussels, Leuven, and (probably) Antwerp. He taught at the 
Jesuit colleges in Antwerp and Brussels. He wrote several scholarly books, including his 
influential study De prima scribenda origine et universa rei literariae antiquitate (1617) on 
the history of written language. Biographical details can be found in P. Ronse, Herman 
Hugo: Een Zuid-Nederlandse humanist uit het begin der 17e eeuw, unpublished thesis (Leu- 
ven, 1944), pp. 10-40. 

?! On the sources of the tracts, see for example Frandsen, Crossing Confessional Bound- 
aries (see above, n. 12), p. 119; Sturges, ‘Pseudo-Augustinian Writings’ (see above, n. 12). 

22 Sturges, 'Pseudo-Augustinian Writings’ (see above, n. 12). 
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on the attraction of the soul to God.?3 Using Augustine for this message 
underscores the general theme of the Pia Desideria, namely, the love 
between the soul and God. According to Lynette Black, the Pia Desi- 
deria picturae representing the affinity between Amor divinus and Anima 
gave seventeenth-century devotional emblematics a highly affective turn 
[fig. 3].24 The specific presentation of Augustine by words seems to con- 
tribute to that turn, and therefore to confirm the affective devotion of the 
Pia Desideria imagery in words. 

It would be misleading to consider the affective devotion in the Pia 
Desideria as a specifically Catholic form of devotion. The highly eroticized 
longing for Christ is not incompatible with Protestantism, and the icono- 
graphic imagination had even emerged from the Classics.?5 In spite of the 
Jesuit convictions of its poet, the Pia Desideria is known for its extensive 
afterlife, consisting of around 150 editions and translations by users from 
almost all European countries and of different religious backgrounds.?® 
Hugo’s volume soon had a notable effect on the Catholic literature of other 


23 “Devotional literature” was recently used by Eire for a wide range of religious litera- 
ture which was viewed or used as a means of shaping the faith of its readers. See Carlos 
M. N. Eire, ‘Early Modern Catholic Piety in Translation,’ in Cultural Translation in Early 
Modern Europe, ed. Peter Burke and Ronnie Po-chia Hsia (Cambridge, 2007), pp. 83-100, 
especially 85-6, 97-9. Within the scope of this article, my use of the term “devotional” is 
intended to carefully specify the presentation of Augustine: “focusing on the attraction of 
the soul to God.” My definition is based on the lemmas in the Oxford English Dictionary 
(OED), see “devotion.” 

24 See for example Lynette C. Black, ‘Popular Devotional Emblematics: A Comparison 
of Sucquet's Le Chemin de la Vie Eternele and Hugo's Les Pieux Desirs, Emblematica 93 
(1995), pp. 1-20, especially 19-20. 

?5 See for example Agnés Guiderdoni-Bruslé, "L'Ame amatante de son Dieu" by 
Madame Guyon (1717): Pure Love between Antwerp, Paris and Amsterdam, at the Cross- 
roads of Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy,' in The Low Countries as a Crossroads of Religious 
Beliefs, ed. Arie-Jan Gelderblom et al. [Intersections: Yearbook for Early Modern Studies 3] 
(Leiden, 2004), pp. 297-318, there 301; A. Shell, Catholicism, Controversy and the English 
Literary Imagination, 1558-1660 (Cambridge, 1999), p. 81. 

?6 Peter M. Daly and G. Richard Dimler, Corpus Librorum Emblematum (Montreal, 
1997), pp. 12-255. For example, the appropriation of the Pia Desideria by the English 
Protestant Arwaker was studied by Raspa: Anthony Raspa, 'Arwaker, Hugo's Pia Desideria 
and Protestant Poetics,’ Renaissance and Reformation 24:2 (2000), pp. 63-74. The use of 
the Pia Desideria picturae in the interior of a Lutheran Danish church was explored by 
Höpel: Ingrid Höpel, ‘Antwerpen auf Eiderstedt. Ein Emblemzyklus nach Hermann Hugos 
Pia Desideria in St. Katharina [...],’ De zeventiende eeuw 20:2 (2004), pp. 322-42. A spiri- 
tual French adaptation was studied by Guiderdoni-Bruslé, “L’Ame amatante de son Dieu” 
(see above, n. 25), pp. 297-318. The relationship between Pia Desideria and Goddelicke 
aendachten (Divine Meditations, 1653) by the Millenarian Serrarius was briefly explored 
in K. Meeuwesse, ‘Een teruggevonden werkje van Petrus Serrarius, Studia Catholica 25 
(1950), pp. 241-63. 
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Figure 3. Boétius à Bolswert, pictura of emblem 34 from Herman 
Hugo's Pia Desideria (Antwerp, 1624), engraving. Copy Royal Library 
The Hague: 871 F 61. 
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European countries. The French translation, Pieux desirs, and the German 
adaptation, Gottselige Begirde, were both published in 1627 while a Latin 
edition was printed in Lyon in 1625.27 Quarles's English Emblemes from 
1635 seems to be the first Protestant Pia Desideria adaptation in Europe.?® 

However, while Vaenius’s Amoris Divini Emblemata was rooted in the 
secular emblem tradition inspired by classical themes, the Pia Desideria’s 
way of expressing the soul’s progress to God in both words and images 
could be situated in Jesuit meditational emblematics from the Southern 
Netherlands.?? Dutch Protestants had still showed no tendency to adopt 
that tradition in the late 1620s, and they did not reuse the Pia Desideria 
prior to 1653.30 Highlighting the devotional character of the Pia Desideria 
in the 1620s, Augustine therefore seems to promote a devotion associated 
with Catholicism. 


Augustine in Vierighe meditatien etc. (1637) 


Paets’s Vierighe meditatien etc. is a small meditation book consisting of 
Dutch translations of five patristic texts [fig. 4]. The volume opens with 
the pseudo-Augustinian tracts Meditationes, Soliloquia, and Manuale under 
the titles Vierighe meditatien (‘Devout Meditations’), De Alleenspraecken 
der Zielen tot Godt (‘The Soul’s Soliloquy to God’), and Handt-Boecxken 
vander aen-schouwinghe Christi (Handbook on the Contemplation of 


27 Daly and Dimler, Corpus Librorum Emblematum (see above, n. 26), numbers J629; 
J701-]702; J727-728. 

28 The relationship between Emblemes and the Pia Desideria has been explored by Karl 
Josef Hóltgen, Aspects of the Emblem: Studies in the English Emblem Tradition and the Euro- 
pean Context (Kassel, 1986), pp. 31-65. 

29 The difference between Amoris Divini Emblemata and Pia Desideria has been 
explored by, among others, M. C. Leach, The Literary and Emblematic Activity of Herman 
Hugo SJ (1588-1629) (London, 1979), especially pp. 113-22. On the Pia Desideria’s roots in 
the meditation tradition, see, for example, ibid., pp. 122-9; Rödter, Via piae animae (see 
above, n. 10), pp. 17, 25-7. 

30 Heyns’s Emblemes Chrestiennes et Morales (1625) is considered to be the first Protes- 
tant attempt to appropriate the Roman Catholic religious emblematic tradition. Stronks 
deals with Heyns’s solitary and exceptional position amongst contemporary Protestant 
emblematists and the lack of success of his Emblemes Chrestiennes et Morales in ‘Literature 
and the Shaping of Religious Identities’ (see above, n. 11). The first Protestant Pia Desid- 
eria adaptation from the Dutch Republic is Goddelicke aendachten by Petrus Serrarius, see 
Meeuwesse, ‘Een teruggevonden werkje van Petrus Serrarius’ (see above, note 27). 
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Figure 4. Christoffel van Sichem II, front page of Vierighe meditatien etc. (Amsterdam, 
1631), woodcut. Copy University of Amsterdam: OTM: OK 62-1670. 
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Christ’).3! The anthology also consists of Devoote aendachten (‘Devotional 
Meditations’) and De Strale der Goddelijcker Liefden (‘The Beam of Godly 
Love’), attributed to Bernard and Anselm respectively.3? 

Vierighe meditatien etc. is a reprint of a book published under the 
same title by the Antwerp printer Simon Cock in 1547 [fig. 5].?? It 
included translations made by the Eindhoven regular canon Antonius 
van Hemert.3* Paets followed Cock’s lead by integrating woodcuts into 
the texts. By adding visual imagery to meditative treatises, both versions 
of Vierighe meditatien etc. can be situated in the tradition of meditation 
enhanced by visual means—a tradition stemming from the Middle Ages 
and further developed in the Spiritual Exercises (1522) by Ignatius Loyola. 
Ignatius was of the opinion that a believer conceives a situation through 
images (memoria or ‘mind’) before he examines the situation intellectu- 
ally (intellectus or ‘intellect’) and before the evocation of devout feelings 
(voluntas or ‘will’).35 In this tradition, images therefore gradually enhance 
the believer's devotion. 

This process was also explained in the pseudo-Augustinian texts gath- 
ered in the volume Vierighe meditatien etc. In the first chapter of the tract 


31 Like Hugo, Paets did not bring up the attribution of authorship of the tracts in his 
edition of Vierighe meditation etc. It is unclear whether this omission is intentional. It is 
possible that he was unaware of the texts’ origins. 

32 In fact, Bernard and Anselm did not write these tracts. The Meditationes devotissi- 
mae ad humanae conditionis cognitionem (Devoote aendachten) is a medieval compilation 
and Stimulus amoris (De Strale der Goddelijcker Liefden) is a twelfth-century text written 
by Ekbert von Schönau. See for example Verschueren, ‘Antonius van Hemert’ (see above, 
n. 13), p. 354- 

33 Thistranslation ofthe Meditationes, Soliloquia, and Manuale was published many times 
by Cock and other printers during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Verschueren 
listed thirteen reprints, but his survey is incomplete. For example, he does not mention 
Paets's Vierighe meditatien etc. from 1631. See Verschueren, ‘Antonius van Hemert’ (see 
above, n. 13), pp. 405-522. According to Verschueren, the first print of Vierighe meditatien 
etc. contains a privilege from 1548. Axters also dates the first edition of Vierighe meditatien 
etc. to 1548: Stephanus G. Axters, Geschiedenis van de vroomheid in de Nederlanden, vol. 4 
(Antwerpen, 1960), p. 220. However, Paets noted that the translation he used was printed in 
1547 by Simon Cock according to the privilege awarded him of having the sole publishing 
rights (“tot Antwerpen ghedruckt by Symon Cock in't Iaer ons HEEREN 1547, blijckende by het 
voorstaende Privilegie hem daer op vergunt"). See Augustine, Vierighe meditatien etc. (1631), 
preface. I make use of one of Cock's editions of Vierighe meditatien etc. that also contains 
the privilege from 1547: Augustine, Vierighe meditatien etc. (Antwerp, [1547]). 

34 On Van Hemert, see Verschueren ‘Antonius van Hemert (see above, n. 13), pp. 405-6. 
Paets explicitly reused Van Hemert's translation, but some corrections were made by the 
Amsterdam notary public Daniel Bredan (*Notaris Publicq tot Amsterdam"). See Augustine, 
Vierighe meditatien etc. (1631), fol. A2. 

35 See for example Verheggen, Beelden voor passie en hartstocht (see above, n. 13), 
PP- 27-9. 
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Figure 5. Front page of Vierighe meditatien etc. (Antwerp, [1547]), woodcut. Copy 
University of Amsterdam: OTM: O 62-1503. 
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Alleenspraecken, a believer hopes for the appearance of God: “Let me see 
thee, O thou, who art the Light of myne eyes.”36 As it turns out, seeing 
God will lead to understanding Him, and this understanding will increase 
the love for God: 


O eeuwighe Licht verlichtet mijn ziele / datse u verstaen / kennen / ende 
beminnen mach / want by al-dien sy u niet en bemint / daerom en bemintse 
u niet HEERE, om dat sy u niet en kent. Ende daerom en kentse u niet / om 
datse u niet en verstaet.?7 


O thou eternall light, illustrate it [=my soul, FD], that it may understand, & 
knowe, and love thee. For therefore it is O Lord, that he who loves thee not, 
doth not love thee, because he knowes thee not: and therfore doth he not 
knowe thee, because he understandts thee not [...].?8 


Although both Cock and Paets were convinced of the positive effect of 
visual aids in meditation processes, Paets replaced Cock's figures with his 
own picture collection created by the woodcutter Christoffel van Sichem 
II. Paets states in the preface that the pictures in this volume were "cier- 
lycker" (‘prettier’) and “veel bequamer" (‘much more suitable’) compared 
to Cock’s figures. 


Hier zijn mede by-ghevoeght veel schoone Figuyren die den in-houdt vande 
materie eenighsins uyt-drucken ende voor ooghen stellen, veel bequamer 
ende cierlycker dan in eenighe vande voor-gaende Drucken, ghelijck als 
eenen yeghelijck die met verstant kan oordeelen, ooghen-schijnlijck sien 
sal. [my italics]?? 


Many beautiful figures were added; figures which express and visualize the 
content of this work, in a much more suitable and prettier way than the figu- 
res in earlier prints did. I’m sure that everyone who is able to assess them, 
using their own mind and intellect, will see that.4° 


Paets's song of praise leads us to suspect that there will be striking differ- 
ences between the figures in both volumes. However, the images in both 


36 The original Dutch text reads: "laet my u sien ó ghy vreughde mijns herten." Augus- 
tine, Vierighe meditatien etc. (1631) Alleenspraecke 3. Please note that I refer to the separate 
tracts of Vierighe meditatien etc., since the volume lacks continuous pagination. The source 
of the English translation is Saint Augustine, The Meditations, Soliloquia, and Manuall 
(Menston, 1972), pp. 203-4. Facsimile reprint of the first edition of this translation, issued 
by Nicolas de la Coste (Paris, 1631). 

37 Augustine, Vierighe meditatien etc. (1631) Alleenspraecke, p. 8. 

38 The source of the English translation is Saint Augustine, The Meditations, Soliloquia, 
and Manuall (see above, n. 36), p. 208. 

39 Augustine, Vierighe meditatien etc. (1631), preface. 

40 This is my own working translation. 
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volumes are highly similar; each portrays clergymen at prayer, the suffer- 
ing of Christ and Mary crying. Admittedly, the images in Paets’s edition 
are “prettier”: the famous style of Van Sichem’s woodcuts is profoundly 
detailed and fluid. But are these images also “much more suitable”? Con- 
sidering the central function of the visual elements in the Vierighe medi- 
tatien etc., “much more suitable” should be clarified to read: much more 
suitable for stimulating the reader's feelings of devotion. Paets's figures 
could indeed be characterized as “more devotional.” For example, Paets’s 
presentation of Augustine on the title page has a more devotional out- 
look than Cock’s. Cock’s Vierighe meditatien etc. depicts a passively poised 
Augustine while Paets’s Church Father is touched by the rays of God's love 
[figs. 4 and 5]. 

The situation in the opening parts of Paets’s and Cock’s volumes is simi- 
lar. The first sentences of the first chapter of the tract Vierighe meditatien 
read: 


O HEERE mijn GODT, gheeft mijn herte dat het u begeere / begerende 
soecke / soeckende vinde / vindende beminne / ende beminnende mijn 
sonden af-legge / ende die af-gheleydt hebbende / niet weder en haele.*! 


O LORD my God! bestowe upon my hart, that I may desire thee; that by desi- 
ringe thee, I may seeke thee; that by seekinge thee, I may finde thee; that by 
loueing thee, I may be freed from all any sins; and that once being freed, I 
may retourne to them noe more.*? 


In Cock's volume, this text was decorated with a depiction of a clergy- 
man at prayer imagining an infuriated God [fig. 6]. Paets's version shows 
a woodcut depicting a pilgrim connected to the divine love by a rope 
[fig. 7]. In this way, the picture does not focus on the awful results of 
sinfulness, but on the intense love for God that is necessary to prevent 
oneself from sinning. 

The figure Paets chose is modelled on a copperplate from the Pia Desi- 
deria. In fact, half of Paets's collection derives from that one source.^? The 
previous section characterized the Pia Desideria picturae as devotional. 
In Vierighe meditation etc., these picturae add to the devotional presenta- 
tion of Augustine in particular: all but one of the Pia Desideria picturae 


^! Augustine, Vierighe meditatien etc. (1631) Vierighe meditatien, p. 5. 

42 The source of the English translation is Saint Augustine, The Meditations, Soliloquia, 
and Manuall (see above, n. 36), pp. 1-2. 

43 Twenty of forty-two pictures were taken from the Pia Desideria. 
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Figure 6. First picture (p. 1) of Vierighe meditatien etc. (Antwerp, [1547]), wood- 
cut. Copy University of Amsterdam: OTM: O 62-1503. 
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Figure 7. Christoffel van Sichem II, first picture (p. 4) of Vierighe meditatien etc. 

(Amsterdam, 1631), woodcut. Edition used here: Justus de Harduwijn, Goddely- 

cke wenschen (Amsterdam, Pieter Jacobsz. Paets: 1645). Copy Utrecht University: 
THO: WRT 57-376. 
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were included in the first three texts of Vierighe meditatien etc., the works 
attributed to Augustine. 

Paets’s use of the images from the Pia Desideria in those pseudo- 
Augustinian tracts was profoundly inspired by the selection of pseudo- 
Augustinian fragments in the Pia Desideria itself. I have already shown that 
Hugo created textual relationships between these tracts and the Pia Desi- 
deria by quoting fragments from the Meditationes, Soliloquia, and Manuale 
in his prose anthologies. Paets transformed those connections into picto- 
rial relationships with the Pia desideria: he illustrated a chapter of Vierighe 
meditatien etc. with the pictura from the Pia Desideria emblem containing 
the specific pseudo-Augustinian fragment. To illustrate this transformation 
process, I will discuss chapter 25 of Meditationes, an ode to Jerusalem. Hugo 
used part of that ode in the prose fragments of emblem 44: 


Mater Hierusalem, Ciuitas sancta Dei, charissima sponsa CHRISTI, te amat 
cor meum pulcritudinem tuam amat cor meum, pulcritudinem tuam nimium 
desiderat mens mea. O quàm decora, quàm gloriosa, quàm generosa tu es! 
Tota pulcra es, & macula non est in te.44 


O Ierusalem, that art my mother, O thou Holy Citty of God, thou most deere 
Spouse of Christ our Lord, my hart loves thee, and my soule is extreamely 
desirous to enioy thy beauty. O how gracefull, how glorious, and how noble 
art thou? Thou art all faire, and there is noe one spott in thee.*5 


A figure depicting the longing for God's house was added [fig. 8]. 
In chapter 25 of Paets's Vierighe meditatien, we read the same words 
in Dutch: 


O Moeder Jeruzalem, ó heylighe stadt GODTS alder-liefste Bruyt CHRISTI, 
mijn herte bemint u, mijn ziele begheert seer uwe schoonheydt. Och hoe 
proper, hoe heerlijck, hoe edel zijt ghy. Ghy zijt gantschelijck schoon, ende 
daer en is gheen vlecke in u.^9 


Paets transformed Hugo's textual relationship into a pictorial one by 
"quoting" Pía Desideria's forty-fourth pictura next to these words [fig. 9]. 
In this way, Paets faithfully followed the Pia Desideria. While Hugo pre- 
dominantly used the Soliloquia, Paets put most of his Pia Desideria figures 
in his Alleenspraecken; since Hugo hardly used the Manuale, Paets only 


^* Hugo Herman, Pia Desideria emblem 44, online: http://emblems.let.uu.nl/hu1624044 
.html. 

45 The source of the English translation is Saint Augustine, The Meditations, Soliloquia, 
and Manuall (see above, n. 36), pp. 87-8. 

^6 Augustine, Vierighe meditatien etc. (1631) Vierighe meditatien, p. 11. 
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Figure 8. Boétius à Bolswert, pictura of emblem 44 from Herman Hugo's Pia 
Desideria (Antwerp, 1624), engraving. Copy Royal Library The Hague: 871 F 61. 
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Figure 9. Christoffel van Sichem II, pictura of emblem 44, woodcut. Edition used 
here: Justus de Harduwijn, Goddelycke wenschen (Amsterdam, Pieter Jacobsz. 
Paets: 1645). Copy Utrecht University: THO: WRT 57-376. 
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illustrated his Handt-Boecxken twice.*’ Paets's use of images therefore 
confirmed Hugo's preference for the affective parts of the tracts; Paets 
used visual means to highlight the devotional perception of Augustine. 

Since not every textual reference from the Pia Desideria was trans- 
formed into a pictorial one by Paets, the devotional reading of Augustine 
was also promoted by the selection of references. Hugo had quoted from 
chapter 25 of the Meditationes in emblem 44, also using the same chapter 
in emblem 34 [fig. 3]. We have already seen that chapter 25 of Paets's 
Vierighe meditatien was depicted by pictura 44. Nevertheless, the picture 
of emblem 34 was not reused by Paets. The visible devotion probably 
influenced the selection. Pictura 44 explicitly depicts the longing for God 
in Anima’s pose: she extends her arms to the Lord in heaven. In pictura 
34, the longing for God is expressed more metaphorically, by using the 
magnet as a symbol of attraction. Paets frequently neglected relationships 
between the pseudo-Augustinian tracts and the Pia Desideria because 
of a lack of devotional expression. For example, Hugo quoted pseudo- 
Augustine in emblem 4, but Paets did not reuse this picture of the soul's 
castigation [fig. 10].*8 

Even though Paets did not reuse all available picturae, he was very 
hesitant to create new references between Hugo’s emblems and his 
own Vierighe meditatien etc. This only occurs in the first four chapters of 
Vierighe meditatien, to which Paets adds some Pia Desideria pictures in his 
own name. The result of these interventions is clear; Vierighe meditatien 
etc. highlights the affective relationship between God and man from the 
very outset. 

In sum, this analysis of Vierighe meditatien etc. has revealed a cumu- 
lative reception practice: a gradual process whereby the devotional 
strength increases each time a new exponent of Augustine’s afterlife 
is added. The devotional character of Augustine was fashioned in the 
pseudo-Augustinian tracts Meditationes, Soliloquia, and Manuale, while 
for his Pia Desideria, Hugo selected fragments from the Meditationes, Soli- 
loquia, and Manuale which explicitly focus on the human longing for God. 
Paets did the same by highlighting the relationship between God and the 
believer and thereby placing emphasis on the devotional capacity of both 


47 In Vierighe meditatien, 8 of 24 figures were taken from the Pia Desideria; in Alleen- 
spraecken, 10 of u; in Handt-Boecxken, 2 of 7. 

48 Furthermore, the prominence of the pseudo-Augustinian fragments in the Pia Desi- 
deria and thematic similarities between pseudo-Augustinian texts and the Pia Desideria 
picturae seem to have played a part in the selection process. 
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Figure 10. Boétius à Bolswert, pictura of emblem 4 from Herman 
Hugo’s Pia Desideria (Antwerp, 1624), engraving. Copy Royal Library 
The Hague: 871 F 61. 
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the pseudo-Augustinian tracts and the Pia Desideria in his Vierighe medi- 
tatien etc. Vierighe meditatien etc. turned out to be a devotional reading of 
the historical Augustine, which could be situated in the Catholic tradition 
of meditation enhanced by visual means and focusing on the affective 
relationship between God and the human believer. The specific presenta- 
tion of Augustine supports the volume’s Catholic spirituality, which is also 
confirmed by the visual piety of the frontispiece, Van Hemert’s explicit 
introduction as a “regular” and the Antwerp approbation. The Catholic 
Vierighe meditatien etc. clearly distinguishes itself from Protestant editions 
of the pseudo-Augustinian treatises Meditationes, Soliloquia, and Manuale. 
The Dutch 1632 edition of the Soliloquia by the minister Caspar Staphorst 
was printed without any illustrations and was accompanied by theological 
instructions about God's mercy in the preface and marginalia.*9 When the 
English Protestant Thomas Rogers reprinted the illustrated English trans- 
lation of the Meditationes and Manuale published by the famous printer 
John Day, he removed all images and added some biblical phrases.59 

In comparison to the 1628 Pia Desideria, words and images in Vierighe 
meditatien etc. present Augustine in a more devotional way—but in one 
which is also more comprehensible and accessible. In 1628, Paets reprinted 
all components of the original Pia Desideria, including the erudite lyrics 
embellished with evocative comparisons and cryptic references. Vierighe 
meditatien etc., on the other hand, combined devotional pictures and 
clear, instructive prose texts.°! In the illustrated meditation book Vierighe 
meditatien etc., the message was not hidden in the combination between 
image and playful Latin texts, as was the case in an emblem book such as 
the 1628 Pia Desideria. Instead, the devotion was directly expressed by both 
media. Consequently, in 1631 the image depicting Anima’s longing for God’s 
house (fig. 9) was accompanied by an explicit ode to Jerusalem: “O Moeder 
Jeruzalem, 6 heylighe stadt GODTS alder-liefste Bruyt CHRISTI, mijn herte 
bemint u, mijn ziele begheert seer uwe schoonheydt”?? (‘O Jerusalem, that 
art my mother, O thou Holy Citty of God, thou most deere Spouse of Christ 
our Lord, my hart loves thee, and my soule is extreamely desirous to enioy 


49 Staphorst Caspar, Het gulden tractaet (Amsterdam, 1632). 

50 Jan Green, Print and Protestantism in Early Modern England (Oxford, 2000), p. 258. 

51 Elsewhere I have focused on the prominent position of prose texts in meditation 
literature from the missio Hollandica, in particular in meditation literature based on the 
Pia Desideria. See Feike Dietz, ‘Dark Images, Clear Words’ (see above, n. 10). 

52 Augustine, Vierighe meditatien etc. (1631) Vierighe meditatien, p. 11. 
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thy beauty’).53 In the 1628 Pia Desideria, the same affective picture was 
printed next to a baroque Latin poem in which Jerusalem is described by 
extensive explanations and lavish embellishments. For example, “winds” 
are not silent in God’s house, but “Aeoliquiae animae” (‘Aeolian souls’) 
are. Just as it is the "iuba saeva leonis" (‘the savage mane of the lion’) that 
refused to roast Jerusalem's corn instead of the “sun.”°* Only educated 
readers were able to understand comparisons such as these. They would 
know, for example, that the astrological sign Leo belongs to summer. So 
when the intermedial presentation of Augustine was exported from the 
one product to the other, the devotional reading of Augustine was made 
available to a broader audience in the Dutch Republic. 


Conclusion 


In the earliest Catholic Pia Desideria adaptations from the Dutch Repub- 
lic, word and image carefully interacted in order to forge and simplify 
the devotional reading of Augustine step by step. In the 1628 Pia Desi- 
deria, pseudo-Augustinian words contributed to the devotional affectivity 
depicted by the picturae. Three years later, the visual material deriving 
from the Pia Desideria encouraged the affective devoutness in Vierighe 
meditatien etc.—not only by representing the devout feelings between 
God and the human believer explicitly, but also by highlighting a more 
devotional reading of the historical Augustine. Due to the combination 
of the picturae from the Pia Desideria and pseudo-Augustinian words, the 
emotional relationship between God and the believer became the central 
theme of Vierighe meditatien etc. The interaction between word and image 
not only highlighted a devotional reading of Augustine, but also expressed 
that reading in a simplified way. The affective pictures were combined 
with instructive and explicit prose texts, which directly addressed the 
reader’s inner life. By removing Hugo’s baroque and erudite lyrics, the 
Catholic piety became readily comprehensible. In sum, intermedial inter- 
actions and transformations increased Augustine’s accessibility and con- 
fessional potential time and again. In this way, the specific presentation 


53 The source of the English translation is Saint Augustine, The Meditations, Soliloquia, 
and Manuall (see above, n. 26), pp. 87-8. 

54 Hugo Herman, Pia Desideria emblem 44, online: http://emblems.let.uu.nl/hu1624044 
-html. 
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of Augustine in both word and image promotes Paets’s Catholic message 
to a broad audience. 

The analysis of the interaction between different media in the Pia 
Desideria adaptations shed some light on the religious climate in the 
Northern Netherlands. The seventeenth-century Dutch Republic was 
dominated by a minority of Calvinists, who noticeably restricted the prac- 
tice of the Catholic faith. In a society such as this, illustrated Catholic 
literature was not cordially welcomed. By publishing the Pia Desideria 
adaptations Pia Desideria (1628) and Vierighe meditatien etc. (1631), Paets 
was one of the first to introduce illustrated literature by Catholics in the 
Dutch Republic.55 Aware of the innovative and even objectionable char- 
acter of his project, Paets attributed the printing of his 1628 Pia Desid- 
eria to the Antwerp printer Hendrick Aertssens.5° Transformed into a 
re-edition of Vierighe meditatien etc., the Pia Desideria was published in 
the Dutch Republic for the first time openly: Paets printed his own name 
on the cover page. It seems probable that publishing treatises ascribed to 
the flexibly used Augustine could be less objectionable than reprinting 
the Counter-Reformational Pia Desideria without any protection. Since 
1628, the pseudo-Augustinian Meditationes, Soliloquia, and Manuale were 
published in Latin a few times.?” Paets’s devotional title page of Vierighe 
meditatien etc. was even directly inspired by Johannes Janssonius’s edition 
[fig. 11]. Although Paets was not the very first to introduce the pseudo- 
Augustinian works and to stimulate a devotional perception of Augustine 
in the Dutch Republic, his presentation of Augustine markedly increased 
the devotional power. Instead of being a part of confessionally neutral 
strategy as a first step in the risky introduction of the Pia Desideria in 


55 Compare note 30. 

56 On pseudo-printing, see for example Paul Begheyn, ‘Uitgaven van Jezuieten in de 
Noordelijke Nederlanden 1601-1650,’ De Zeventiende Eeuw 13:1 (1997), p. 296; Theo Clemens, 
‘The Trade from Catholic Books from the Northern and Southern Netherlands 1650-1795,’, 
in Le Magasin de l'Univers: The Dutch Republic as the Centre of the European Book Trade, 
ed. Christiane Berkvens-Stevelinck et al. (Leiden, 1992), pp. 85-94. We do not have much 
insight in the practice and motives of pseudo-printing in the Republic, but I think that 
Paets attributed the printing of his 1628 Pia Desideria to Aertssens in order not to seem 
objectionable. This observation confirms the view of the historian Charles Parker: in his 
recent study Faith on the Margins, he assumes that Catholics in the Republic experienced 
more oppression than we are inclined to think on the basis of official restrictions. See 
Charles Parker, Faith on the Margins: Catholics and Catholicism in the Dutch Golden Age 
(Cambridge, 2008). 

57 See Meditiones soliloquia et manuale (Amsterdam, 1628). Willem Janszoon Blaeu also 
published Meditiones soliloquia et manuale in 1629 and 1631, but his volumes were printed 
under the name of Cornelis van Egmondt from Cologne. 
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Figure ı1. Front page of Meditationes soliloquia et manuale (Amsterdam, 1628). 
Copy Utrecht University: THO: PER 143-278. 
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the Dutch Republic, the historical Augustine was presented devotion- 
ally in both volumes, each rooted in Catholic literary and visual tradi- 
tions. While Janssonius’s volume remained unillustrated except for the 
front page, Paets’s Vierighe meditatien etc. included highly affective Pia 
Desideria picturae. The intermedial Vierighe meditatien etc. is perhaps an 
illustration of a gradual shift towards a more tolerant religious climate. 
According to Israel, “[t]he Dutch Republic became a freer, more flexible 
society after 1630, at least as regards religion and thought."5$ However, we 
could still wonder if Dutch readers were ready for Paets's activities, since 
his business seems to have been stopped for no less than thirteen years 
after 1631. Did Paets's inventiveness meet with little success—or did it 
even cause some serious problems? Since we do not have any informa- 
tion about Paets’s activities between 1631 and 1644, we can only speculate 
about the reasons for that long break. 


58 Jonathan Israel, The Dutch Republic: Its Rise, Greatness, and Fall 1477-1806 (Oxford, 
1995), P- 637. 


ORATING FROM THE PULPIT: THE DUTCH AUGUSTINE 
AND THE REFORMED GODLY UNTIL 1700 


John Exalto 


The adjective “Augustinian” is often attached to the sixteenth-century 
Protestant Reformation; sometimes the whole movement is even labelled 
as “Augustinianism.”! Such categorization, though, suggests that the 
Reformers were in complete accord with Augustine. This is not true in the 
case of John Calvin (1509-1654), for whom Augustine and the other early 
Christian writers were not sacrosanct, as they seemed to be for Roman 
Catholics of that day.? While Calvin and other Reformers gave Augustine 
great weight, recent research gives no clear evidence as to whether he was 
well known beyond Latin-speaking academic circles (including those to 
which Calvin belonged).? Much recent scholarship identifies books as the 
primary means by which Augustine’s thought was transmitted; by con- 
trast, my contribution will focus on five other modes of communication: 
teaching, preaching, reading, writing, and meditating. The ordering of this 
list is not meant to suggest a prioritization; rather, it moves from (semi-) 
public to more private types of communication. This intermedial analy- 
sis shows that traces of Augustine permeate all types of communication. 
An intermedial approach, relatively new in the field of research for early 
modern Protestantism, provides a valuable, new perspective.* 


! Diarmaid MacCulloch, Reformation: Europe's House Divided, 1490-1700 (London, 2003), 
pp. 106-15; cf. Alister E. McGrath, The Intellectual Origins of the European Reformation, 2nd 
ed. (Oxford, 2004), pp. 168-82; William J. Bouwsma, ‘The Two Faces of Humanism: Sto- 
icism and Augustinianism in Renaissance Thought,’ in A Usable Past: Essays in European 
Cultural History (Berkeley, 1990), pp. 19-73. 

2 Johannes van Oort, John Calvin and the Church Fathers,’ in The Reception of the 
Church Fathers in the West: From the Carolingians to the Maurists, ed. Irena Backus, vol. 2 
(Leiden, 1997), pp. 661-700. 

3 Backus, ed., The Reception of the Church Fathers (see above, n. 2); Leif Grane, Alfred 
Schindler, and Markus Wriedt, eds., Auctoritas Patrum: Contributions on the Reception of 
the Church Fathers in the 15th and 16th Centuries, 2 vols. (Mainz, 1993-1998); Anthony N. S. 
Lane, John Calvin: Student of the Church Fathers (Edinburgh, 1999). 

4 As evidenced, for instance, in Andrew Pettegree, Reformation and the Culture of Per- 
suasion (Cambridge, 2005), and Willem Heijting, Profijtelijke boekskens. Boekcultuur, geloof 
en gewin: historische studies (Hilversum, 2007). 
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The parameters of my research are limited geographically to the Dutch 
Republic, chronologically to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
confessionally to the Reformed Church. The subtitle of this article sug- 
gests two more qualifications: “Dutch Augustine” refers to Augustine in 
the Dutch vernacular context, to which I will give most attention, while 
“Reformed godly” refers to Puritan believers, both lay and ordained. 
These Dutch Puritans championed a spirituality that combined word and 
deed equally, and for this reason Dutch historiographers have commonly 
referred to seventeenth-century Puritans as “Reformed Pietists.” As this 
term would have been unknown to the Puritans of the sixteenth century, 
I shall use the adjective “godly,” following English historiography.® 

Outside godly circles like those of Voetius and the Van Schurmans, 
Augustine also enjoyed new life among believers of all stripes. After the 
international Synod of Dordrecht (1618-19), the Counter-Remonstrants 
in 1621 published two Dutch tracts of Augustine to defend their posi- 
tion and to support the doctrines of unconditional election and irresist- 
ible grace. Sympathizers of the Catholic theologian Cornelius Jansenius 
(1585-1638)—condemned by Rome because of his defence of Augustine’s 
doctrine of grace—made Augustine’s teachings available to the broader 
Dutch market in the 1680s." These translations put Augustine directly into 
the hands of academics and non-academics, Protestants and Catholics 
alike. Believers were free to make their own judgements based directly 
upon the writing of the Church Father himself. Because the “Jansenistic” 
translations of Augustine were closely related to the Protestant emphasis 
on sola gratia, the Reformed godly would have read these tracts with great 


5 Patrick Collinson, ‘The Godly: Aspects of Popular Protestantism,’ in Godly People: 
Essays on English Protestantism and Puritanism (London, 1983), pp. 1-17; John Spurr, Eng- 
lish Puritanism, 1603-1689 (New York, 1998), pp. 17-27. For Dutch Reformed Pietism (also 
named “Further Reformation”), see Fred A. van Lieburg, ‘From Pure Church to Pious Cul- 
ture: The Further Reformation in the Seventeenth-Century Dutch Republic,’ in Later Cal- 
vinism: International Perspectives, ed. W. Fred Graham (Kirksville, MO, 1994), pp. 409-29. 

6 Twee tractaten, beschreven door den heylighen oudt-vader Augustinum. Het eene hande- 
lende van de goddelijcke praedestinatie. Het ander van het goedt der volhardinghe (Amster- 
dam, Jan Evertsz Cloppenburgh, 1621), trans. Dirck Vlack of De praedestinatione sanctorum 
and De dono perseverantiae. 

7 Drie brieven van den H. oudvader Augustinus, noopende het stuk van Gods eeuwige 
verkiezinge en genade (Rotterdam: Francois van Hoogstraten, 1684), trans. Francois van 
Hoogstraten of ep. 194, 186, 217; Het boek van den H. Augustinus van de berisping en de 
genade (Utrecht: Arnold van den Eynden, 1686), trans. Andreas van der Schuur of De cor- 
reptione et gratia. 
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interest. Thus the reading habits of the godly were of a trans-confessional 
character in the pre-Reformation era.? 


Teaching 


Augustine was referenced regularly in the Latin-speaking academy of 
the early modern period by student and professor alike. Printed primary 
sources show that Augustine was cited in lectures and student disputa- 
tions (a forum in which students not only learned theological arguments, 
but were forced to defend them orally). When these disputations were 
later transcribed and printed, it was most often under the name of the 
professor who facilitated the debate.? Though Augustine was commonly 
championed as a final authority, these seventeenth-century Protestant 
Dutch theologians were careful not to raise him to the level of Holy Scrip- 
ture; after all, Augustine and his contemporaries were human and, there- 
fore, susceptible to error.!° Only God's inspired Word was the ultimate 
infallible rule for faith and for life. 

One Protestant scholar of the era deserves special mention for his pre- 
occupation with Augustine, and he therefore presents a telling test case. 
From 1634 until his death, Gisbertus Voetius (1589-1676) was a professor 
at Utrecht University; many Reformed pastors studied under him, were 
shaped by his ideals, and in turn transmitted them from their respective 
pulpits across the low lands, ensuring that Voetianism spread far beyond 
Utrecht. Important for this contribution, Voetius built his theology upon 
the teachings of the Church Fathers and his students would have been 
exposed to Augustine's works in the Utrecht University classroom. Even 
though the testimonium patrum played an important role in Voetius's 
theology and teaching, he was a scholastic first, for scholasticism gave a 


8 Cf. W. J. op 't Hof, ‘De religieuze leescultuur in het Nederlands gereformeerd piétisme 
tijdens de zeventiende en achttiende eeuw, Tijdschrift voor Nederlandse Kerkgeschiedenis 
9 (2006), pp. 44-53. 

9 Cf Willem J. van Asselt and Eef Dekker, eds., De scholastieke Voetius. Een luisteroefe- 
ning aan de hand van Voetius' Disputationes Selectae (Zoetermeer, 1995). 

1? For example, the federal theologian Johannes Coccejus (1603-69) who was work- 
ing in Bremen, Franeker, and Leiden: Willem J. van Asselt, Johannes Coccejus. Portret van 
een zeventiende-eeuws theoloog op oude en nieuwe wegen (Heerenveen, 1997); id., Johannes 
Coccejus en de kerkvaders: Een fragment uit het zeventiende-eeuwse debat tussen pro- 
testanten en rooms-katholieken over het juiste gebruik van de kerkvaders in theologische 
geschillen, in De kerkvaders in Reformatie en Nadere Reformatie, ed. J. van Oort (Zoeter- 
meer, 1997), PP- 135-54- 
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scholar more opportunities for a methodical and philosophical approach 
to theology. Yet, even setting the testimonium patrum below scholasticism 
in his study, Voetius made a notable exception for Augustine for at least 
two reasons. First, the Church Fathers gave evidence of the “purist,” early 
teachings of the apostolic church in an era before the church was tainted 
by human tradition and invention. Second, the testimonium patrum 
grounded the “new” Reformed doctrine in the catholicity of the church. 
Thus Voetius viewed his work not so much as a new invention, but sim- 
ply as a return to the teachings of the true early Church from which the 
present-day church had strayed. 

More than a mere patristic scholar, however, Voetius’s unique contri- 
bution was his emphasis on personal piety in all areas of life, the praxis 
pietatis. While Voetius was a Reformed scholastic (using a methodical 
and philosophical approach in his studies), he was equally adamant that 
theology must be combined with personal action, that personal piety 
(pietas) must be combined with personal spiritual discipline (praecisitas). 
Here Voetius was also careful to cite Augustine to strengthen his pietistic 
stand. Perhaps no other work of Voetius demonstrates this as well as his 
TA AXKHTIKA sive Exercitia pietatis (1664). In this work, Voetius holds 
up Augustine as the chief witness for pietas because Augustine advocates 
a correct manner of praying and the significance of outward tears as an 
indication of an inward piety of the believer." When Voetius strays from 
existential experiences to discuss issues such as the relationship of faith 
and science (pietas and scientia), it is Augustine to whom he again refers 
for clarification. Little wonder, with such heavy reliance on Augustine’s 
work, that Voetius bestowed upon Augustine the epithet of a “respectable 
man of God,” an exceptional commendation he gave to no one else save 
the Reformer Martin Luther (1483-1546). 


H Gisbertus Voetius, De praktijk der godzaligheid (TA AXKHTIKA sive Exercitia pieta- 
tis—1664), ed. C. A. de Niet, 2nd rev. ed. (Utrecht, 2002); see also p. 315 regarding the 
Puritan way to spend the day, and p. 435 about the exemplary life of Augustine, after the 
biography of Possidius. 

12 C. A. de Niet, ‘De kerkvaders in Voetius’ TA AZKHTIKA sive Exercitia pietatis (1664), 
in De kerkvaders in Reformatie en Nadere Reformatie (see above, n. 10), pp. 126-34; id., 
‘Inleiding: Aspecten van Voetius' vroomheidsleer, in Voetius, De praktijk der godzalig- 
heid (see above, n. 11), pp. xxi-Ixxxii; J. van Oort, De jonge Voetius en Augustinus: Een 
verkenning, in De onbekende Voetius, ed. J. van Oort et al. (Kampen, 1989), pp. 181-90; id., 
‘Augustinus, Voetius und die Anfänge der Utrechter Universitat, in Signum Pietatis. Fest- 
gabe für Cornelius Petrus Mayer OSA zum 60. Geburtstag, ed. Adolar Zumkeller (Würzburg, 
1989), pp. 565-78; id., 'Augustine's Influence on the Preaching of Gisbertus Voetius, in Col- 
lectanea Augustiniana. Mélanges T. J. van Bavel, ed. Bernard Bruning, Mathijs Lamberigts 
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Beyond the use of Augustine to support complex theological arguments 
in written and printed form, Voetius also recommended that his students 
cite the Church Fathers in their sermons, provided they consult the origi- 
nal works. In fact, Voetius advised his students to quote sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century Reformed theologians only rarely from their pulpits, 
but to study first the testimonium patrum. Not only would such references 
have more historical integrity, but, Voetius hoped, they might more effec- 
tively sway Roman Catholic and Remonstrant sympathizers. As a scholar, 
Voetius detested florilegia, the uncritical use of popular anthologies that 
taught an incomplete Augustine. Even so, Voetius himself must also have 
used florilegia, such as the popular Apophthegmata christiana (1605; uth 
print 1667) of the Reformed pastor Wilhelmus Baudartius (1565-1640). It 
is known that the work of Baudartius circulated among students in the 
Frisian University of Franeker and that students of preparatory schools 
were ordered to copy the proverbs of the Church Fathers from Baudar- 
tius’s work, and then were assigned to translate them back into Latin.!* 
Augustine is well represented in the Apophthegmata but, of course, only 
with select citations of his aphorisms and exempla. 

Thus Voetius argued for reading directly from primary sources where 
the voices of the early Christian writers could be heard in their original 
and complete context. His insistence bore fruit. For example, when some 
students of the Utrecht professor went on to hold academic positions, 
they followed the footsteps of their mentor when they connected scho- 
lastic scientia with Puritan pietas, and Augustine held a central position 
in their work.!6 Voetius's friend and sympathizer Johan Godschalk van 


and Josef van Houtem (Leuven, 1990), pp. 997-1009; Adriaan Goudriaan, 'De betekenis van 
de kerkvaders volgens Gisbertus Voetius, Documentatieblad Nadere Reformatie 31 (2007), 
pp. 173-81. 

13 De Niet, ‘De kerkvaders in Voetius TA AZKHTIKA' (see above, n. 12), p. 134. 

14 Anna Frank-van Westrienen, Het schoolschrift van Pieter Teding van Berkhout. Vergez- 
icht op het gymnasiaal onderwijs in de zeventiende-eeuwse Nederlanden (Hilversum, 2007), 
pp. 128-42. 

15 Wilhelmus Baudartius, Apophthegmata christiana, ofte: ghedenck-weerdige, leersame, 
ende aerdighe spreuken, van vele ende verscheydene christelicke, ende christen-ghelijcke per- 
soonen gesproken: in seventien boecken onderscheyden, nae den tijt, in welcken de persoonen, 
welcker spreuken hier verhaelt worden, gheleeft hebben. Alles uyt vele gheloof-weerdighe 
scribenten met grooten vlijt versamelt, ende tot dienst aller menschen, van wat staet dat sy 
wesen moghen, in druck verveerdight, ende met vele schoone leersame historien verrijcket, 
2 vols., 6th ed. (Leiden: David Jansz. van Ilpendam, 1632), 1:5.152-59. 

16 Adriaan C. Neele, Petrus van Mastricht (1630-1706): Reformed Orthodoxy: Method and 
Piety (Leiden, 2009); Willem J. van Asselt et al., eds., Inleiding in de gereformeerde scholas- 
tiek (Zoetermeer, 1998). 
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Schurman (1605-64) cited Augustine in his academic lecture Oratio de 
studio seu praxi pietatis (1662) at the University of Basel. Here Van Schur- 
man taught the literal words of Augustine, “Justificati fiunt Legis amici” 
(justified souls become friends of the law’); that is, pietas must practice 
praecisitas in daily life.!” 

In turn, Van Schurman’s sister, Anna Maria van Schurman (1607-78), 
an exceptionally learned woman who participated in an international aca- 
demic network, also took a strong interest in Augustine. Anna Maria’s love 
for “the Holy Old Father” was possibly kindled during the disputations 
under the direction of Voetius—though she attended the disputations 
hidden behind a curtain because women were not allowed in the uni- 
versity at that time. After a period of tutelage under Voetius, Anna Maria 
joined Jean de Labadie (1610-74), who in 1669 established a “pure church,” 
comprising only believers and markedly separated from the unconverted. 
This move of Anna Maria led to a theological break with Voetius, but not 
with Augustine. She justified her separation from the Reformed Church 
with an appeal to the example of the Church Father himself who also had 
separated himself from the world.!? 


Preaching 


The academic and non-academic modes of communication overlapped 
not only in print, but also in speech. Voetius advised his preaching stu- 
dents especially to cite the Church Fathers from the pulpit, though in his 
Politica ecclesiastica (1663) he cautions to do so only rarely.!? Nevertheless 
Voetius’s published sermons prove that he did not always follow his own 
advice. In particular, his surviving sermons show Augustinus practicus; 
that is, Augustine was regularly held up as a model of Puritan praecisitas, 
as one whose orthodox godliness was accompanied by works.?° 

But were these Voetian references and quotations of Augustine really 
spoken in the pulpit, or merely written down in the silence of the study? 


17 See the translation and introduction by C. A. de Niet, “Gode leven”: De Oratio de 
studio seu praxi pietatis van Johan Godschalk van Schurman, Basel 1662,’ Documentatieblad 
Nadere Reformatie 26 (2002), pp. 99-124 (quotation 118). 

18 Pieta van Beek, "Dien opregten outvader": Anna Maria van Schurman (1607-1678) 
over Augustinus,’ in Augustiniana Neerlandica. Aspecten van Augustinus’ spiritualiteit en 
haar doorwerking, ed. Paul van Geest and Johannes van Oort (Leuven, 2005), pp. 447-61. 

1? Van Oort, 'Augustine's Influence' (see above, n. 12), p. 1008. 
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Given Voetius’s advice to his students, we can assume that the name of 
the Church Father was spoken in the pulpit—though probably less fre- 
quently than in the printed sermons.?! What is more probable is that Voe- 
tius’s references to Augustine functioned as sermon illustrations (edifying 
quotations and stories meant to grab the attention of his listeners) and 
for this reason we can assume that the name of Augustine sounded viva 
voce from the pulpit. This is a crucial observation, for in the early modern 
era the preacher was an influential bridge between the academic and the 
non-academic worlds.” 

Voetius’s predilection for Augustine must have attracted the atten- 
tion of his students. We do not know specifically what they did with this 
observation in their work as pastors. However, by studying the sermons 
of one of his pupils, Florentius Costerus (1635-1703), we can see that the 
study of Augustine continued in the generation after Voetius. Costerus 
was a student of Voetius between 1651-54, after which he pastored the 
Reformed Church; from 1656 until his death he lived and worked in the 
city of Hoorn in the northern part of the Dutch Republic. It was here that 
Costerus wrote De geestelike mensch (‘The Spiritual Human’), published 
in 1687, and its plea for Puritan praecisitas clearly labelled Costerus a 
Voetian. This compilation of sixty-two sermons preaches the inward and 
outward marks of “the spiritual human” to be imitated by the citizens of 
Hoorn. Though Augustine’s name was not always mentioned in Costerus’s 
sermons, faithful churchgoers knew the name of the Bishop of Hippo. 

In the preface of this sermon collection, Costerus took a stand against 
the so-called Coccejan way of preaching, a practice where the preacher 
often quoted both pagan and Christian sources abundantly. By contrast, 
the pastor of Hoorn wanted to preach biblically and simply: “Latin prov- 
erbs and flowers from the Poets you will find not or seldom, but only the 
Prophets and Apostles, and sometimes hear speaking a Father or Martyr.”?? 
This is precisely how Voetius had taught. In Costerus’s De geestelike mensch 
we find over seventy sermon illustrations (edifying events or proverbs); 
nearly half are taken from Antiquity; the other half are extracted from 
the Early Church, while there are also various references to early Chris- 
tian writers. Later periods are only sparsely represented. In the sermon 


21 Cf. also Van Oort, ‘Augustine’s Influence’ (see above, n. 12), p. 1000. 

22 Joris van Eijnatten, ‘Theologus eruditus, theologus modestus: The Early Modern Pastor 
as Communication Worker,’ Dutch Review of Church History 83 (2004), pp. 30918. 

23 Florentius Costerus, De geestelike mensch, in sijn begin, voort-gang, en uyt-eynde, voor- 
gestelt in verscheyden predicatien (Hoorn: Stoffel Jansz Korting, 1687), §§§4v, §§§ §1Vv. 
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illustrations as a whole, secular wisdom is used only to endorse the pro- 
claimed truth of Christianity.?^ 

But Costerus's predilection for the early Church was not only academic 
and theological, it was also deeply personal and spiritual. For Costerus, 
the Church Fathers were exempla of pure Christianity, with Augustine the 
most important of these, closely followed by Ambrose and Jerome. Augus- 
tine is cited in sixteen places; in three cases he is cited twice. Nine refer- 
ences support Costerus's explanation in a general sense;?? four of them 
function as references for Costerus’s Puritan view on conversion.?® 

Two references play a key role in Costerus's argumentation. The first 
reference says that the duty of the human is formulated in the law of God 
and the person is thus obliged to a Christian life style. However, this cannot 
be done through free will, but only through grace. In this reference, there- 
fore, the Reformed doctrine of grace was defended, as well as the Puritan 
praecisitas.?" The second reference is in line with the first: good works 
unattached to belief are sinful.?® The first reference is also cited in Voet- 
ius's TA AXKHTIKA to defend the religious schedule of the Puritan daily 
life.29 It has the same theme that Johan Godschalk van Schurman cites 
and it shows us on which point the Reformed godly Augustine an impor- 
tant authority. Costerus possibly derived this reference from Voetius's TA 
AXKHTIKA. With one exception,?? he always cites Augustine in the Dutch 
language. In five places he refers to Augustinian sources in margine, twice 
from the Confessions.?! Four sermon illustrations without sources are plau- 
sibly also derived from the Confessions, obviously Costerus's most beloved 
work of Augustine.?? Costerus cites two references from Augustine that are 
also present in Baudartius's Apophthegmata christiana, but it is doubtful 


24 Cf the sermon illustrations in De geestelike mensch: John Exalto, Gereformeerde heili- 
gen. De religieuze exempeltraditie in vroegmodern Nederland (Nijmegen, 2005), pp. 42-4. 

25 Costerus, De geestelike mensch (see above, n. 23), pp. 17, 176, 189, 214, 233, 271, 593, 
603; on p. 189, the continuous prayer of Monica for her son is presented as an example 
for all parents. 

26 Ibid., pp. 105, 113, 269, 729. 

27 Ibid., p. 25 (without source; see the source to which Voetius referred in note 29). 

28 Ibid., pp. 839-840 (sources: Ad Bonifacium 7.3.4 and Contra Iulianum 7.4.3). 

?9 Voetius, De praktijk der godzaligheid (see above, n. 11), p. 315, referring to De cor- 
reptione et gratia 3. 

30 Costerus, De geestelike mensch (see above, n. 23), p. 729: “Quid est Deus, si non sit 
meus, seyde Augustinus, dat is, Wat is God, soo hy mijn God niet en is?" 

3! Ibid., p. 105 (conf. 8.12), 233 (conf. 1.3.4), 269 (c. ep. Pel. 1.31.23, 7.1.10), 271 (retr. 1.23), 
839-840 (Ad Bonifacium 7.3.4 and c. Iul. 7.4.3). 

32 Costerus, De geestelike mensch (see above, n. 23), pp. 17, 113, 189, 214. 
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whether Costerus extracted them from Baudartius.?? Costerus also quotes 
Augustine when describing how speaking the name of Jesus tastes as 
honey in the mouth, and this quote is perhaps from the Meditationes, the 
mystical pseudo-Augustinian treatise that Voetius frequently cites. 

As far as we can tell, Costerus chiefly used Latin sources. One refer- 
ence from Augustine is unique as the congregation could actually see a 
sermon illustration in the church ceiling above them. During one sermon 
Costerus decried the Roman-Catholic habit of praying to the saints, whose 
images were painted in the vault of the Grote Kerk by the Amsterdam 
artist Jacob Cornelisz van Oostsanen (c. 1470-c. 1533) in 1522. These lofty 
images in the Grote Kerk were of the Church Fathers Ambrose, Augustine, 
and Jerome, each with a Latin prayer; the prayer by Augustine read: "Nos 
doctrina tua, Augustine, sat instruat omnes" ('Augustine, let your doctrine 
teach all of us sufficiently’).3* Besides the Church Fathers, Van Oostsanen 
had also painted the scene of the Last Judgement. Unfortunately, these 
paintings were all destroyed by a church fire in 1838. However, an extant 
painting of Van Oostsanen, the ‘Triptych of Mary with Child,’ gives us an 
indication of how the artist would have portrayed Augustine in the vault 
at Hoorn: as a Roman-Catholic bishop with mitre and in colourful spiri- 
tual habit.35 Thus we can reconstruct the scene in seventeenth-century 
Hoorn. Costerus preached that such images amounted to nothing but 
superstition. The listeners of Costerus's sermons could look upwards at 
the image of Augustine whenever the preacher spoke his name. There 
they saw Augustine as a saint of the rival Roman-Catholic religion, or at 
best an irrelevant theologian of the far past. Costerus assumed that Augus- 
tine was familiar to his audience, for he does not explain anywhere who 


33 Ibid., p. 176 = Baudartius, Apophthegmata (see above, n. 15), p. 155 (with reference to 
Possidius's biography; maybe Costerus had used Possidius directly); Costerus, De geeste- 
like mensch (see above, n. 23), p. 752 - Baudartius, Apophthegmata, p. 153. We know that 
Baudartius was used by other preachers as a source for sermon illustrations; cf. Exalto, 
Gereformeerde heiligen (see above, n. 24), pp. 44-5. 

3^ Costerus, De geestelike mensch (see above, n. 23), p. 386. However, it is questionable 
if Costerus preached this sermon in the Grote Kerk, for the Reformed church of Hoorn 
used three buildings at this time, the Oosterkerk, Noorderkerk, and Grote Kerk. Different 
preachers conducted the services in these churches on a rotating basis. 

35 See fig. 1 below and also online: www.jacobcornelisz.nl. In other Reformed churches, 
paintings of Augustine were left intact after the Reformation (for example, in the Wal- 
burgiskerk in Zutphen a wall painting of Augustine, Ambrose, Jerome, and Gregory 
is preserved; in the Sint Maartenskerk of Zaltbommel there is a pillar with an image of 
Augustine). However, the assumption is that the Church Fathers were not depicted often 
in Dutch medieval churches; cf. Mieke van Zanten, Aldus is opgeschilderd. Middeleeuwse 
muurschilderingen in Friese kerken, 1100-1600 (Leeuwarden, 1999). 
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Augustine was. Considering the theme of Costerus’s De geestelike mensch 
it is possible that he cited Augustine more often in his sermons about 
“the spiritual human.” Costerus’s restrained use of Augustine has two pos- 
sible explanations: first, he followed Voetius’s advice and limited his extra- 
biblical citations; second, Costerus’s Puritan morphology of conversion 
was different from Augustine’s model of conversion. 


Reading 


Costerus served as a mediator between Augustine and the Reformed con- 
gregation in Hoorn. Though he did not explicitly recommend reading 
Augustine, he cited from Latin sources that were certainly unintelligible 
to his congregants. The table below illustrates, however, that some Dutch 
translations of Augustine were available to them. 

A closer analysis of these data reveals some interesting details. First, it 
is noteworthy that the number of Augustiniana available in the Dutch lan- 
guage was fairly stable during the period 1500-1700. The total number of 
sixty-four different editions divided over two centuries is not particularly 
large for a Church Father highly esteemed by Catholics and Protestants 
alike. As Voetius and Costerus offer voluminous references and footnotes 
to Augustine, one might have expected that the actual number of avail- 
able works by Augustine would have been much larger. For that mat- 
ter, the figures of the table require the disclaimer that we are discussing 
only extant works. We do not know how many works are lost to history; 
printed devotional works are often associated with an intensive culture of 
reading, and when the book is small and thin, such as the Confessions, the 
book could have been easily lost or destroyed. 

A close reading of the table shows that the sixty-four works have to be 
further reduced for the Protestants of the Northern Netherlands, as only 
nineteen editions were printed there. Before the Dutch Revolt against 
Catholic Spain, religious boundaries between the northern and southern 
provinces were fluid, with almost no religious distinctions separating the 
provinces. Following the 1568 revolts there may have been some two-way 
trade of printed matter, but printers now worked for their own respective 
religious causes, predominantly for the readers of their locale. But this is 
not to suggest that there was no cross-fertilization between North and 
South, or between Protestant and Catholic. For example, the preface of 
the oldest preserved edition of the Confessions, translated by a Johannes 
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Semmius and published in Emmerich in 1603, gives us a strong case study. 
After publishing his translation at the request of “many godly people,” 
within a year a Southern reprint appeared, in which some Northern 
(Hollandse) words were replaced by Southern (Brabantse) words. The 
Northern edition was reprinted a few times, the Southern edition more 
frequently.?” 

The table reveals that in most printed works very little remains of 
the Dutch Augustine. The Meditationes, the Manuale, and the Soliloquia 
are all pseudo-Augustinian works; together these amount to thirty-three 
out of sixty-four works, a little more than half of the total. On the other 
hand, we should not discard their value simply because we know them 
to be pseudo-Augustiniana: contemporaries read them as though they 
were from the pen of Augustine himself. These pseudo-Augustiniana 
outnumbered the Confessions and the De civitate Dei. After the revolt, it 
is interesting that editions of the Confessions were printed chiefly in the 
predominantly Catholic South, while De civitate Dei was the choice print- 
ing for Protestants in the North. Only after the turn of the seventeenth 
century did these “original” Augustiniana appear in print. It is remark- 
able that the Confessions met with so little response, particularly in the 
Northern Netherlands. As far as the Protestant Netherlands is concerned, 
the reputation that the Confessions belongs to the canon of the world’s 
most-read religious classics must date from a later time. 

The only Dutch Augustine that can be called a bestseller in some sense 
is the Meditationes anthology. The pseudo-Augustinian Manuale was 
first printed in 1500 and then reprinted frequently until 1525. In 1547 it 
was then included in the Meditationes anthology, the most widely dis- 
tributed work under the name of Augustine until 1700. The anthology 
was first published under the title Sinte Augustinus vierighe meditatien oft 
aendachten (‘St. Augustine's Devout Meditations’), and was translated by 
Anthonius van Hemert (d. 1560), a member of the Mariénhage cloister 


36 Johannes Semmius, De boecken der belijdenissen van S. Augustijn, by sijn leven bis- 
schop vande stadt Hippon in Aphrijcken. Nu eerst uutet Latijn int Duyts overgheset (Emme- 
rich: Jacob van Eckeren, 1603) (.*.)8verso. 

37 Thus Patrick De Rynck and Andries Welkenhuysen, De Oudheid in het Nederlands. 
Repertorium en bibliografische gids voor vertalingen van Griekse en Latijnse auteurs en 
geschriften (Baarn, 1992), p. 107. 

38 Cf. for Protestant best sellers in the Northern Netherlands about 1650: Heijting, Pro- 
fütelijke boekskens (see above, n. 4), pp. 194-208. Heijting's lower limit for a “best seller" 
is ten editions. 
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(near Eindhoven) of the Regular Canons of St Augustine.?? Van Hemert's 
work included in succession the three pseudo-Augustinian treatises Medi- 
tationes, Soliloquia, and Manuale, the Meditationes of pseudo-Bernard and 
the Stimulus amoris of pseudo-Anselm. 

These three pseudo-Augustinian treatises were compiled by the mys- 
tic Jean de Fécamp (after 990-1078). De Fécamp distributed these tracts 
under the name of Augustine; the consequence was confusion about their 
authorship, as, in fact, these were not anthologies taken from Augustine's 
work, but were Jean de Fécamp's work based upon Augustine's Confes- 
sions. These pseudo-Augustinian treatises were widely read both in the 
Middle Ages as well as in the early modern period by Catholic and Prot- 
estant believers alike.*° Antonius van Hemert's later translation included 
pseudo-Bernard and pseudo-Anselm after the pseudo-Augustinian tracts. 
Pseudo-Anselm's Stimulus amoris was in fact a treatise by Ekbert of 
Schónau (d. 1184), and should not be confused with a well-known Fran- 
ciscan text with the same title.*! 

Finally, the table shows that the Meditationes anthology was also pub- 
lished in the North after 1625. This fact alone implies that Augustine's 
work circulated among the Protestant readers living in the North. Later 
evidence indicates that the anthology, along with the pseudo-Augustinian 
Soliloquia, circulated among the Reformed godly as there are several 
known editions from the eighteenth through the twentieth centuries. 


39 Sinte Augustinus vierighe meditatien oft aendachten. Ende die alleenspraken der zielen 
tot God. Ende dat hantboecxken vander aenschouwinghe Christi. Item noch S. Bernardus 
devote aendachten. Ende een boecxken van S. Ancelmus, ghenaemt: De strale der godlijcker 
liefden, met sommighe van zijnen ghebeden (Antwerpen: S. Cock, 1547). See for the (differ- 
ent) English story of the text: Julia D. Staykova, ‘The Augustinian Soliloquies of an Early 
Modern Reader: A Stylistic Relation of Shakespeare’s Hamlet?,’ Literature & Theology 23 
(2009), pp. 121741. About the translator: Lucidius Verschueren, ‘Antonius van Hemert, Ons 
geestelijk erf 7 (1933), pp. 405-22. 

40 Cf. Dietrich Meyer and Udo Sträter, eds., Zur Rezeption mystischer Traditionen im 
Protestantismus des 16. bis 19. Jahrhunderts. Beiträge eines Symposiums zum Tersteegen- 
Jubiläum 1997 (Cologne, 2002). See for Jean de Fécamp: Jean Leclercq and Jean-Paul Bonnes, 
Un maitre de la vie spirituelle au XI* siécle. Jean de Fécamp (Paris, 1946); Jacques Johan Lub, 
Sinte Augustijns Hantboec. De middelnederlandse vertalingen van het aan Augustinus toege- 
schreven Manuale, 2 vols. (Assen, 1962). 

41 See for the Franciscan Stimulus: Falk Eisermann, ‘Stimulus amoris’. Inhalt, lateinische 
Überlieferung, deutsche Übersetzungen, Rezeption (Tübingen, 2001); cf. for the medieval 
Dutch translations of Ekbert’s work: Theo Coun, ‘De middelnederlandse vertalingen van 
Ekbert von Schénau’s Sermo de vita et passione Jesu Christi,’ Ons geestelijk erf 59 (1985), 
pp. 515-32. Cf. also Staykova in this volume. 

42 F, A. van Lieburg, Eswijlerianen in Holland, 1734-1743. Kerk en kerkvolk in strijd over 
de Zielseenzame meditatién van Jan Willemsz. Eswijler (circa 1633-1719) (Kampen, 1989), 
p- 38; John Exalto, Wandelende bijbels. Piétistische leescultuur in Nederland 1830-1960 
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However, of the actual reading culture of the Dutch Augustine we know 
less. For example, we can infer that the monk Bouden de Smit, who trans- 
lated Augustine's De XII artikelen des christen gheloofs (‘The Twelve Articles 
of the Christian’s Faith, 1543), was a sympathizer of Martin Luther.^? If this 
is true, the work surely circulated in Protestant circles, and could have 
been read aloud by conventicles during their secret meetings.” Still, this 
is mere conjecture; there is no hard evidence that this was the case. Nor do 
we have indications that the work of Augustine was read by the godly for 
private devotional use. Besides the Confessions, only one Dutch text from 
this era exists about Augustine’s life, and then only in one edition, namely 
Dit is het leven S. Augustini (1601) by P. P. Cock.*? Possidius’s biography was 
not translated into Dutch. Therefore, while the godly may have known of 
Augustine’s work, they did not know about Augustine the person. 

By contrast, we have further data about the early modern use of medi- 
eval Dutch Augustine manuscripts.^$ For example, there is evidence of a 
manuscript containing the Manuale and the Soliloquia, supposedly writ- 
ten in the cloister of the Clarissen in Haarlem around 1461. This manu- 
script was later purchased by a man who inscribed the work: "Written by 
me Willem Gerrit Hake on 1oth of December, 1624." In the manuscript are 
also various prayers, including the Lord's Prayer, added during the seven- 
teenth century, leading to the conclusion that Hake used this manuscript 
devotionally.^" Another example comes from the eighteenth century in 
the South of the Netherlands. There lived a "grey-haired old man," who 
owned a manuscript so precious to him that he would not even share it 
with anyone. The manuscript opened with the Meditationes, followed by 
the genealogy of priest Jan Goessen, the translator, beginning with the 


(Zoetermeer, 2006), p. 117. The last Protestant edition of the Meditationes compilation 
appeared as De kerkvaders Augustinus, Bernardus en Anselmus (Veenendaal, 1979). 

^3 Heijting, Profijtelijke boekskens (see above, n. 4), p. 95. 

44 [bid., pp. 80-2. 

45 P. P. Cock, Dit is het leven S. Augustini/ bisschop van Iponien/ ende voornaemste leer- 
aer der kercke/ waer in vele schoone exempelen als in een spieghel/ voor allen menschen nut/ 
te sien zijn/ welcke voor desen tijdt in druck noyt en is gheweest. Hier is noch bijgevoecht/ het 
leven van zijn vader Patricius, ende zijn moeder Monica, t'welck van Augustino self int cort 
beschreven is (Leiden: Jan Theunisz, 1601). 

^6 Extant manuscripts, written after the invention of the printing press, are principally 
translations of the Regula, hand-copied in Roman Catholic cloisters. See Willem de Vreese, 
‘Sint Augustinus in het Middelnederlandsch: Uit de Bibliotheca Neerlandica Manuscripta,’ 
in Miscellanea Augustiniana. Gedenkboek samengesteld uit verhandelingen over S. Augusti- 
nus bij de viering van zijn zalig overlijden vóór 15 eeuwen, ed. W. S. Jurgens (Rotterdam, 
1930), pp. 341-73. 

47 Lub, Sinte Augustijns Hantboec (see above, n. 40), pp. 65-7; ms. 12 (W2). 
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year 150.48 Though the name of the priest and his genealogy are ficti- 
tious (it was common in this era to localize one’s origin in the remote 
past in order to give the work an air of antiquity), this manuscript shows 
that it was a highly-prized document, and that handwritten texts, prayers 
and genealogies were conserved behind pseudo-Augustinian texts, giving 
Augustine a highly devotional and symbolic value. One can conclude from 
all this that, indeed, for some people a handwritten Augustine anthology 
was of equal value with Holy Scripture. 

In conclusion, non-academic Dutch knew Augustine primarily through 
a medieval-mystic lens from prior to 1700. In this way, it is striking that the 
Dutch Augustine closely parallels the English Augustine: for half a cen- 
tury, an English collection of sermons of pseudo-Augustine, first printed 
in 1553, was the most distributed text of the Church Father. Augustine 
therefore was “wholly familiar to a generation of Christians nourished in 
the piety of late medieval Catholicism.”*? 


Writing 


Medieval spirituality exerted a profound influence on the Reformed godly. 
The Dutch research of Reformed Pietism has noted the Godlies’ particular 
appreciation of Bernard and Thomas a Kempis.®° In the context of this 
research, Willem op ’t Hof observes that most quotations in Pietist works 
do not originate from medieval authors but from the Church Fathers. In 
frequency and importance, references to Augustine are the most preva- 
lent. The appreciation for the Church Fathers, Op 't Hof continues, came 
from the need for a “as pure as possible, pre-Roman catholicity.”>! Devo- 
tional reading played an important part in the culture of the godly. As a 


48 Reinier Boitet, Beschryving der stadt Delft... (Delft: Reinier Boitet, 1729), pp. 20-1. Cf. 
de Vreese, ‘Sint Augustinus in het Middelnederlandsch’ (see above, n. 46), p. 355. See, in 
general, for the use of genealogy: ‘Vervalsen in Holland,’ Holland, historisch tijdschrift 35:3 
(2003). For the analysis of this case I am grateful to Prof. Dr. Koen Goudriaan of the Vrije 
Universiteit Amsterdam. 

49 Mark Vessey, ‘English Translations of the Latin Fathers, 1517-161,’ in The Reception 
of the Church Fathers in the West (see above, n. 2), 2:775-835, there 799-801. For further 
details, see Staykova in this volume. 

50 A. de Reuver, Verborgen omgang. Sporen van spiritualiteit in Middeleeuwen en Nadere 
Reformatie (Zoetermeer, 2002); W. J. op 't Hof, ‘Rooms-katholieke doorwerking binnen de 
Nadere Reformatie: Een eerste algemene verkenning, Documentatieblad Nadere Refor- 
matie 15 (1991), pp. 73-120. 

5! Op ’t Hof, ‘Rooms-katholieke doorwerking’ (see above, n. 50), p. 107. 
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consequence, they often came across the name of Augustine. The writers 
of these devotionals had an arsenal of quotations from Augustine at 
their disposal. 

Another question that is difficult to answer is whether or not the 
authors of these devotionals were directly influenced by Augustine’s 
model of meditation. Augustine shaped the literary genre of the soliloquy 
with his Soliloquia and Confessions; this genre calls for a reflective reader 
who is personally and ethically involved in his reading. Augustine allowed 
the rational spirit to communicate with “the interior of the soul” and in 
this manner made self-knowledge the goal of reading.5* The idea of the 
reflective reader fostered the Christian practice of meditation. Augustine’s 
lectio spiritualis triggered similar work in the eleventh and twelfth century 
by Anselm, Bernard, and Jean de Fécamp. In their soliloquies confession 
is central, with the dialogue between God and the soul interspersed with 
prayer, just as in the model of Augustine's Confessions.?? 

It is difficult to prove whether or not the practice of meditation of 
the Reformed godly is directly linked to Augustine's Confessions. While 
it is true that the Reformed praxis pietatis was influenced by the imitatio 
Christi of the Devotio Moderna;?* nevertheless, Augustine preceded this 
movement. What is more, Augustine's emphasis on confession is reflected 
again in the titles of Reformed soliloquies used to prepare the worshippers 
for the celebration of Holy Communion, just as Roman Catholics used the 
confessional to prepare for the Mass. 

The Confessions offers not only a soliloquy; it is also in some sense a 
spiritual autobiography. The autobiographical genre was not well-known 
among the Reformed godly until the eighteenth century, and so among 
the godly of this era Augustine's autobiography was not appreciated as 
a model.°° When Anna Maria van Schurman, already mentioned above, 
published her autobiography Eukleria in 1673, it was compiled after the 
prototype of the humanist autobiography.°® Had Augustine's model been 
a prototype, she would undoubtedly have followed it. 


52 Brian Stock, After Augustine: The Meditative Reader and the Text (Philadelphia, 2001). 

53 Günter Butzer, 'Rhetorik der Meditation: Martin Mollers "Soliloqvia de Passione Iesu 
Christi" und die Tradition der eloquentia sacra, in Meditation und Erinnerung in der Frühen 
Neuzeit, ed. Gerhard Kurz (Gottingen, 2000), pp. 57-78. 

54 Cf. Exalto, Wandelende bijbels (see above, n. 42), pp. 101-1. 

55 Fred A. van Lieburg, Living for God: Eighteenth-Century Dutch Pietist Autobiography 
(Lanham, MD, 2006). 

56 Van Beek, "Dien opregten outvader" (see above, n. 18), pp. 458-9. 
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However, the Augustinian soliloguia-model was known by some, which 
can be illustrated by the work of two Reformed pastors and writers of 
influential devotionals. In 1628, Willem Teellinck (1579-1629) published 
Soliloquium, ofte betrachtingen eens sondaers, die hy gehadt heeft inden 
angst zijner weder-gheboorte (‘Soliloquy, or Trials of a Sinner, which He 
endured in the Fear of his being Born Again’). By 1700 this devotional had 
been printed no less than nine times in Dutch, and also appeared in some 
German editions. Philological research reveals that Teellinck not only cites 
the Imitatio Christi of Thomas a Kempis, but that he also assimilates words 
and reasoning of a Kempis’ Soliloquium animae. What is truly interesting 
is that Teellinck employs soliloquy variants interchangeably, and in his 
use of the ratio et ego-variant he paraphrases the Confessions?" Though 
deeply influenced by the mysticism of Bernard and a Kempis, Teellinck’s 
writing reaches further back to Augustine’s Confessions, the first specimen 
of the devotional genre. 

The second example of influential devotionals comes from the posthu- 
mously published work of Theodorus a Brakel (1608-69), De trappen des 
geestelijcken levens (‘The Stairs of the Spiritual Life, 1670), one of the devo- 
tional bestsellers of the seventeenth century. The influence of Bernard 
was predominant in Brakel’s mystical work, in which he described the 
adventures of the believer in the form of a dialogue between father and 
son.?® The son asks the father to retell his spiritual experiences. The father 
wants to do so because “the holy men of God” (the writers of the Bible) 
preceded him. Moreover: “The Old Father Augustine has done so exten- 
sively in his Confessions, as well as Luther and many others, although I 
do not wish to compare myself to these great and holy men.”°? An impor- 
tant spiritual experience occurred when he was a boy of eleven reading 
2 Corinthians 6,14-16, “almost the same way as Augustine relates about 
himself,” the tolle lege experience which is told in the Confessions.9? To 
what extent the Confessions was a spiritual model for Brakel we cannot 
discern with the current state of research. We may, however, conclude 


57 H. W. J. Vekeman, ‘Het literaire discours van het Soliloquium bij Mande en Teellinck,’ 
in De doorwerking van de Moderne Devotie. Windesheim 1387-1987, ed. P. Bange et al. 
(Hilversum, 1988), pp. 179-92, there 186; cf. also Barbara Hollenbenders-Schmitter, Willem 
Teellinck: Soliloquium, mystisches Gebet im Zeitalter des Barock. Eine Analyse (Cologne, 
1989). 

58 De Reuver, Verborgen omgang (see above, n. 50), pp. 157-91. 

59 Theodorus à Brakel, De trappen des geestelycken levens, 6th ed. (Amsterdam: wed. 
Gijsbert de Groot, 1717), p. 119. 

60 Ibid., pp. 124-5. 
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from both references to Augustine that Brakel knew the Church Father 
well and considered him an authoritative figure. We can surmise that, 
given the mystical aura that pervades De trappen des geestelijcken levens, 
along with citations of Augustine, Anselm, and Bernard, the spirit of Jean 
de Fécamp is present in Brakel’s work. 

Devotional writing is meditating with the pen in hand. We have to be 
aware that a lot of the godly meditated without a pen, but with the aid of 
one of these written books of meditation. For that reason, Teellinck and 
Brakel were popular writers among the godly. Meditative readers of these 
works became indirectly acquainted with Augustine. In the same way as 
with the reading of the most important text in the vernacular of “Augus- 
tine,” the Meditationes by Jean de Fécamp, they were offered a meditation 
model that combined the mysticism of the Middle Ages with reformed 
piety that referred back to Augustine only indirectly. 

Reformed religious printing practice, with its numerous references to 
Augustine, was a substantial part of book production in the early modern 
era, a clear sign of a strong market demand. Among the readers, the name 
and the word of Augustine was heard regularly, whether meditating in the 
open fields alone, as done by Brakel, or whether spoken aloud in family 
circles as was common in the early modern period.9! 


Conclusion 


Religious authorities of the past were present in the public space of the 
early modern period: in the statues of biblical saints, and on signboards 
upon which the names of Luther or Calvin were displayed. As far as we 
know, however, the name and portrait of Augustine were not present in 
any media save the printed book.9? It is indeed possible that Protestant 
admirers hung a portrait of the Church Father on the wall—but we know 
only of Catholic images. If ministers were frequently the butt of jokes, 


61 For the differing ways of reading in the early modern Netherlands, see Heijting, Pro- 
Jijtelijke boekskens (see above, n. 4). 

62 [H. Sweerts], Koddige en ernstige opschriften, op luyffens, wagens, glazen, uithang- 
borden, en andere taferelen. Van langerhand by een gezamelt en uitgeschreven, door een 
liefhebber der zelve, 4 vols. (Amsterdam: Jeroen Jeroense, 1698-1700); J. van Lennep and 
J. ter Gouw, De uithangteekens, in verband met geschiedenis en volksleven beschouwd, 2 vols. 
(Amsterdam, 1867-1868); id., Het boek der opschriften. Eene bijdrage tot de geschiedenis van 
het Nederlandsche volksleven (Amsterdam, 1869). 
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there is only one joke known about Augustine, and even in that his name 
had little significance.®® 

In the Dutch Reformed communication circuits of the early modern 
period, Augustine played an important role in theological education at 
the universities. Here Augustine was referenced in disputations by future 
pastors who sharpened their skills in the art of theological debate. Accord- 
ingly, the name of the Church Father found its way into the Reformed 
pulpits across the low lands and became known to many. Although the 
relationship between preaching from the pulpit and reading of Augustine 
at home is unclear, it is not implausible to assume a connection, given 
the influential role of the minister. However, it is important to emphasize 
again that what the godly read in the vernacular as the words of Augustine 
was in reality the work of Jean de Fécamp. The godly knew the Bishop of 
Hippo primarily through a lens that was tinted by the mysticism of the 
Middle Ages, in general, and of De Fécamp, in particular. 

It is through this same filter that the possible influence of Augustine 
manifested itself in the modes of writing and meditating. However, we 
have little information about the role and meaning of Augustine in these 
types of communication. Therefore, the title of this contribution reads 
“Orating from the Pulpit”: the pulpit is the only communication medium 
besides the book where we know that Augustine featured regularly. Addi- 
tional research into the intermedial religious culture of the early mod- 
ern era could yield more data about the prevalence—or lack thereof—of 
Augustine in godly writing and meditating. 

In view of the fact that such research into early modern Dutch Prot- 
estantism has barely been done, this essay must conclude with a ques- 
tion. Was the relationship of the Reformed godly to the Dutch Augustine 
not symbolically summarized by Florentius Costerus when he pointed to 
Van Oostsanen’s painting on the ceiling vault of the Grote Kerk of Hoorn? 
Was Augustine both a name mentioned in the pulpit and an image in the 
heavenly vault for the Reformed godly? For them, Augustine was a well- 
known name, commonly spoken. Yet at the same time, Augustine, like the 
painting, was an elevated figure wholly removed from life below: opaque, 
two-dimensional, and wearing the robe of a different time and religion. 


63 Aernout van Overbeke, Anecdota sive historiae jocosae. Een zeventiende-eeuwse ver- 
zameling moppen en anekdotes, eds. Rudolf Dekker and Herman Roodenburg (Amsterdam, 
1991), p. 239, nr. 1401: “How is it, Augustine said, that our Lord has helped deaf, blind, 
dumb and lame people, and has not made one fool into a wise man? Answer: All those 
that you mentioned prayed to him for it, and the fools did not have enough intelligence 
to do that.” 
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Figure 1. Image of Saint Augustine by the Dutch artist Jacob Cornelisz van Oost- 
sanen (c. 1470-C. 1533), Circa 1515. Augustijn van Teylingen (c. 1475-1533), major 
(“burgomaster”) of Alkmaar, the figure below Augustine, was named after the 
saint. Augustine holds in his hand the traditional symbol of a heart stabbed with 
an arrow, a reference to Confessions 9.2.3, where the arrow is a symbol of God’s 
love. If Dutch Protestants were ever familiar with a portrait of Augustine, it was 
surely one such as this: Augustine portrayed as a Roman Catholic bishop, with his 
mitre and wearing colourful vestments. Left panel of the ‘Triptych of Mary with 
Child’ (Staatliche Museen zu Berlin) (Image © Jacob Cornelisz van Oostsanen 
Foundation). 


PART FOUR 


MUSICAL VARIATIONS ON AUGUSTINE 


THE RENAISSANCE RECEPTION OF AUGUSTINE'S 
WRITINGS ON MUSIC 


Eyolf Ostrem 


Perceptions 


In 1482, the Spanish theorist Bartholomeo Ramos de Pareia published his 
treatise Musica Practica, where he brashly discarded every single truth 
that music theory had produced so far: the quadrivial doctrine of musi- 
cal proportions, the Guidonian solmization system upon which musical 
notation was based,! and the dogma that theory is superior to practice. In 
their place, he proposed his own system, which—as the title of the work 
suggests—placed a much stronger emphasis on practice. 

In his presentation of “our new model for the most beautiful art” (nova 
nostra speciosissimae artis forma), which would be “useful not only for 
ecclesiastical song, but also for the more complex secular music,” he gives 
the following view of himself and the tradition to which he relates: 


The musical science of Gregory, Ambrose, Augustine, Bernard, Isidor, Odo 
of the Enchiridion, and of Guido (who has taken almost everything from his 
precursors), and their followers, would be like a law of the scriptures, which 
would not be open to everyone; for there are those even today who sing 
without [such an “art” or “science”]. Our “catholic” or “universal” art, on the 
other hand, would be like the law of grace, which holds the laws of scripture 
and of nature within it, and in the same manner our art contains within 
it everything that these ecclesiastics and most wise musicians of antiquity 
have said and found out.? 


1 The use of the six syllables ut, re, mi, fa, sol, and la to denote the tones of the scale. 

2 Ramos, Musica practica, 1.2, in Musica practica Bartolomei Rami de Pareia Bononiae, 
impressa opere et industria ac expensis magistri Baltasaris de Hiriberia MCCCCLXXXII: 
Nach den Originaldrucken des Liceo musicale mit Genehmigung der Commune von Bologna, 
ed. Johannes Wolf [Publikationen der Internationalen Musikgesellschaft, Beihefte, Heft 
2] (Leipzig, 1901), pp. 25-51, there 45: “Erit igitur musica Gregorii, Ambrosii, Augustini, 
Bernardi, Isidori, Oddonis enchiridion, Guidonis, qui ab istis quasi totam assumpsit, suo- 
rumque sequentium sicut lex scripturae, quae non omnibus data fuit; nam aliqui sine ea 
hodierna die cantant. Nostra autem catholica sive universalis erit sicut lex gratiae, quae 
legem scripturae in se continet atque naturae. Sic etiam nostra totum, quod isti ecclesi- 
astici viri et sapientissimi musici antiqui dixerunt et invenerunt, continebit.” (All transla- 
tions are mine unless otherwise noted). 
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The names in this list are typical: Ambrose, the creator of the hymn; Greg- 
ory the Great, who according to legend had the entire corpus of Roman 
chant whispered in his ear by the Holy Ghost; Isidore, the encyclopaedist; 
Guido of Arezzo, who invented the system of musical notation which we 
use even today—and Augustine. These names, give or take a few, are listed 
again and again in the Renaissance music treatises, either as representa- 
tives of their respective roles, or simply as authorities in a general sense. 

One name is conspicuously missing from Ramos's list: Boethius—the 
founder of medieval musicology, the author of the book De institutione 
musica, which just about every music scholar between the Carolingian era 
and the Renaissance would have read, and who is by far the most cited 
author in the corpus of Latin music treatises. 

Boethius is usually Augustine’s closest companion in these lists. When 
he is not mentioned here, it is probably not just an oversight: Ramos's 
main target is precisely the established Pythagorean system, transmitted 
through Boethius, and he may not have wanted his main enemy to be 
among those contained within his own thought. 

But one may ask: why is Augustine included and Boethius not? They 
are both representatives of the Neo-Pythagorean and Neo-Platonic view 
on music, and of the two, Augustine is certainly the one who is most 
remote from Musica Practica in the late fifteenth century. 

This article is an attempt to suggest an answer to that question. I will 
present Augustine, not primarily for what he was in his own time, but 
what he looks like from a late medieval and early modern perspective. It is 
based on a birds-eye perspective on all the major music treatises in Latin 
and Italian from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, where I have been 
looking for what of Augustine is being used, and what for: how well was he 
known? What was known? And how did Augustine fit into the discourses 
current at the time? 


Inception: Augustine on Music 


Although this article, then, is not primarily about the fourth-century 
Augustine but his reception a millennium later, a few words about Augus- 
tine’s writings about music may be in place. They fall largely in four cat- 
egories: texts dealing with music as a quadrivial discipline within the artes 
liberales (first and foremost De musica, but also related discussions in De 
ordine, De trinitate, etc.); texts discussing music as a force with ethical 
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implications (here, certain passages in the Confessions stand out); texts 
dealing with musical practice; and texts using music as a topic for allegory 
or biblical commentary (the sermons and especially the Psalm Commen- 
taries). Given the main focus on the later reception history, I will leave the 
more specific presentation of Augustine’s works to the later sections. 


Reception: The Renaissance Augustine 


The Material 


My main source and tool has been the full-text database Thesaurus Musi- 
carum Latinarum (TML), “an evolving database that will eventually con- 
tain the entire corpus of Latin music theory written during the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance.” Within this text corpus, I have as the first step 
located every occurrence of any form of “Augustine” with ten lines of con- 
text before and after. Reading through the resulting set, I have widened 
the context for the hits that seemed to merit or require closer attention. 
Along the way, I have done similar searches for central terms. 

Of the 945 texts in the TML database, 466 contain such references to 
Augustine. The distribution on centuries is outlined in Table 1: 


Period Hits Texts Notes 

before 1200 8 7 

13th c. 5 3 

14th c. 100 14 53 from the same text 
15th c. 92 34 

16th c. 260 25 182 from the same text 


A handful of authors dominate, especially if the character of the quota- 
tions is taken into account: most occurrences refer to Augustine in pass- 
ing, either as part ofan enumeration of several authorities, or with a very 
general reference. Only a few authors go into details of the quoted texts. 
These authors are to some extent the “big” names—Johannes Tinctoris, 
Franchino Gafori, Henricus Glareanus, and Jacques de Liege—but many 


3 The TML is available at http://www.chmtl.indiana.edu/tml/start.html. 
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are otherwise fairly unknown. Thus, Jerzy Liban, Egidius Carlerius, John 
Case, or Nicolaus Wollick, who figure prominently in this survey, are rare 
names in the literature. 

The decreasing number of references from the sixteenth century reflects 
a lower number of texts in the database in general, not a diminishing 
interest in Augustine. 


"De Musica" 


De musica is the only remaining outcome of the grand project of rein- 
terpreting the liberal arts from a Christian perspective that Augustine 
embarked on shortly after his conversion. He only finished a short trea- 
tise De grammatica, which has not been preserved, and the six books 
De musica, but the perspective of the liberal arts is clear enough—in his 
writings as well as in intellectual culture in general. 

There has been much discussion in the literature about the structure 
of the work and to which extent it reflects a change in attitude towards 
the liberal arts on Augustine's part.* The sixth book differs markedly from 
the first five, both in character and in contents. The perspective changes 
from the Pythagorean and Platonic doctrine of numbers and proportions 
to which music owed its position as a mathematical, quadrivial art, to a far 
more speculative edifice where music becomes a symbolic representation 
of the spiritual life. 

Such a perspective on music is not restricted to De musica. In De trini- 
tate, for example, Augustine uses the duple proportion, explicitly con- 
nected with the harmoniousness of singing in octaves, as an analogy for 
God's co-adaptive harmonia with humanity, where man's double death (of 
body and soul) is redeemed by Christ's single death and resurrection.? 

De musica is the only patristic work dedicated exclusively to music, and 
one would have imagined that it would have become an instant classic, 
but this is definitely not the case. Although some sixty copies of the trea- 
tise exist prior to 1400, it was virtually unknown among music writers.® 


4 For a recent survey of this discussion, I refer to Martin Jacobsson, Aurelius Augustinus, 
De Musica liber VI: A Critical Edition with a Translation and an Introduction [Acta Universi- 
tatis Stockholmiensis, Studia Latina Stockholmiensia 47] (Stockholm, 2002). 

5 Cf. Philip Stoltzfus, Theology as Performance: Music, Aesthetics, and God in Western 
Thought (New York, 2006). 

6 Tt is mentioned by Cassiodorus and in the ninth-century Scholica Enchiriadis. The 
Carolingian Johannes Scottus Eriugena refers to Book 6 in his De divisione naturae, and 
Petrus de S. Dionysio, writing in the early fourteenth century, quotes from Book 2. Cf. 
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The first author to actually use De musica was Franchino Gafori, a true 
Renaissance writer who was keenly interested in the music and theo- 
retical writings of antiquity. That is the context in which Augustine’s De 
musica is unearthed: a Renaissance scholar seeking out “new” old sources. 
Only one author, Francesco Salinas, writing in the late sixteenth century, 
uses Augustine on a full scale: his De musica is in large part a paraphrase 
of Augustine’s eponymous book.” 

When it took well over a millennium for De musica to be noticed, it has 
to do with the character of the work. One might say that there is virtually 
nothing in De musica, other than the title and the author, which would 
appeal to a music scholar in the medieval tradition. Augustine’s original 
plan was to write six books on rhythm and six on melody. When only 
the first part was finished, what remains is a book which is called ‘About 
music,’ but which is mostly about prosody. Although the vantage point for 
the first five books is Pythagorean number theory and reflections on the 
proportion between long and short syllables, the books are for the most 
part a catalogue of various verse forms and metres, which even scholars 
who are used to scholastic works have called “dull,” “trite,” and “boring.” 

The sixth book is mainly a theological work about the relation- 
ship between body and soul. Rhythms and metre are used as examples 
throughout, but the main focus is on sound as an object for hearing, i.e. 
the character and quality of the objects of sensation, sensation itself, and 
judgement about them. What happens when we hear? How can it be that 
physical phenomena like music may affect us: if the soul is superior to 
the body, how can it be influenced by hearing music? These are interest- 
ing questions, quite relevant for a theology which requires a strict separa- 
tion between body and soul and the unquestionable hierarchy between 
them, but whether or not one is convinced by Augustine’s argumentation, 
the sixth book seals up a work which has very little in common with the 
Boethian tradition that was to become the core curriculum of the medi- 
eval ars musica, even though the roots are planted in the same Pythago- 
rean soil. 


Michael Bernhard ‘Uberlieferung und Fortleben der antiken lateinischen Musiktheorie 
im Mittelalter, in Rezeption des antiken Fachs im Mittelalter, ed. Michael Bernhard et al. 
[Geschichte der Musiktheorie 3] (Darmstadt, 1990). 

7 Franciscus Salinas, De musica libri Septem, in quibus eius doctrinae veritas tam quae ad 
Harmoniam, quam quae ad Rhythmum pertinet, iuxta sensus ac rationis iudicium ostenditur, 
et demonstratur (Salamanca, 1577). Salinas alone has well over a third of the total number 
of occurrences of Augustine’s name in the entire text corpus. Owing to the special char- 
acter of this work in this respect, I have mostly left it out of the discussion in favour of a 
broader perspective on the text corpus as a whole. 
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Even after the resurrection of De musica in the late fifteenth century, 
this awkwardness as to how to categorize it and why to read it makes 
itself felt. Adrian Coclico, writing in the early sixteenth century, sums up 
both the conflict of interest, and the solution: "St. Augustine has elegantly 
written six books on rhythm and metre, which he called ‘About music.’ 
But here, we will be discussing harmony." In other words: "True enough, 
he has written such a book, but it's about rhythm, which is irrelevant to 
what I'm about to say." Other remarks go in the same direction. 


"Scientia bene modulandi" 


That De musica was unknown during the Middle Ages is true with one 
exception. In book 1, Augustine defines music as scientia bene modulandi, 
and this definition is referred to frequently during the Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance. It is not until the fourteenth century that it is credited 
to Augustine.? Until then, it was most often used as a stock phrase—typ- 
ically in the very beginning of a dialogue—with no notice of its author 
or its origin. If a specific attribution is made, it is most often to Guido 
of Arezzo.!® In a catalogue of various definitions of music, Ciconia (early 
fifteenth century) simply attributes it to “All authors." 

The three parts of the definition are all important: music is a science, it 
is about how to “modulate,” and it has to be done “well.” They can be used 
as headwords for the main clusters of topics in which Augustine's name 
appears: science, affect, and practice. 


"Scientia": The Late Medieval Artes Liberales and Their Successors 


There is general agreement among authors, those of them who go into 
such theoretical aspects, that science is a good thing in itself, and that the 
established curriculum of liberal arts is a good way—the way—to gain 
necessary understanding of creation and man's place in it, pace whatever 
qualms Augustine himself may have had. Thus, in his De philosophiae 


8 Johannes Cochlaeus, Tetrachordum musices, (Nürnberg, 1514), p. A2*: “De Rhithmica 
ac metrica eleganter scripsit Sanctus Augustinus sex libris quos de musica intitulauit. De 
Harmonica vero hic agendum erit." 

9 It should be mentioned that Augustine has taken the definition from Varro, but that 
was not generally known—except by Franchino Gafori, who has it right, as usual. 

10 Guido does not present this as a definition of music, but in Ch. 14 of the Micrologus, 
he uses a similar formulation. 
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laudibus oratio from 1537, Jerzy Liban (1464-after 1546) lists the various 
parts of philosophy—moral, economy, politics, theory (contemplativa), 
metaphysics and theology, physics, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and 
music. He then states: Augustine not only does not reproach these, but 
claims that it is in the best interest of the Christian person to know these 
as well as possible.” 

There is also agreement that music holds a special place in this com- 
pany. In the following quotation, Johannes Tinctoris, the most influen- 
tial theorist of the late fifteenth century, not only gives us one of the 
rare glimpses we have of a personal enjoyment of music in an otherwise 
technical genre, he also accords Augustine a place of pride among his 
predecessors: 


Thus, I pray that just as dear to me music is, to which I dedicated myself 
at a young age—such an illustrious, prudent, and beautiful mistress, the 
glorious king’s daughter—in the same way your soul will be kept pure from 
all sorrow by the beneficence of this art, which among the other arts Plato 
called the most powerful, Quintilian the most beautiful, and Augustine the 
divine science.!? 


Augustine’s name appears in several passages like this in Renaissance 
treatises. It is noteworthy, however, that these enumerations have the 
character of historical surveys more than declarations of actual influence, 
whether from Augustine himself or from the tradition he represents. 
One reason for this is the diminishing role of the liberal arts in general. 
The age of metaphysical speculation was over, especially in music, where 
the emphasis was slowly but steadily shifting towards musical practice. 
Music owed its place in the mediaeval curriculum to the Pythagorean- 
Platonic tradition, which regarded numerical relations as the foundation 
both for the creation and for the understanding of the world. Since these 
numbers were demonstrably in effect in music, the importance of such a 
study was a given. But in this form, Ars musica was a purely speculative 


11 Liban, De philosophiae laudibus oratio (Cracow, 1537; repr. Cracow, 1975), fol. Br: 
“Haec enim non modo non reprehendit Augustinus verum etiam Christiani hominis inter- 
esse putat, vt haec quam maxime scire curet.” 

12 Johannes Tinctoris, Complexus effectuum musices, Prologue, in Johannis Tinctoris 
Opera theoretica, ed. Albert Seay, 3 vols. ([Rome], 1975-78), 2:165-77: "Enim vero ut quam 
gratissimum mihi est musicen cui me ab ineunte aetate dedidi studio tum illustris tam 
prudentis tamque formosae dominae, regis filiae gloriossimam fore, sic et beneficio ipsius 
artis quam caeterarum potentissimam Plato, pulcherrimam Quintilianus, divinamque 
scientiam Augustinus asserit, tuum semper animum ab omni dolore purificatissimum 
expeto.” 
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science which had nothing to do with practical music. With the pro- 
fessionalization of the musician’s trade and in particular of the craft of 
composition in the late Middle Ages, we get a new class of musicians— 
including authors of treatises—for whom mathematics were not the pri- 
mary interest. 

But in addition to the shift towards practical music, serious blows were 
also dealt against the very basis of music as a quadrivial discipline: the 
Pythagorean mathematical system. A fundamental flaw in the whole edi- 
fice was the assumption that musical intervals can be adequately described 
as ratios between whole numbers. As later theory showed, this is not the 
case, and much energy was spent on getting around the problems that this 
fundamental flaw created. 

Besides, it is an inherent problem with the Pythagorean system, which 
is based entirely on octaves and fifths (i.e. the ratios 2:1 and 3:2), that thirds 
and sixths are noticeably “out of tune,” at least compared to their pure 
versions (which are based on the ratios 5:4 and 5:3). As a consequence, 
music that is played or sung strictly according to Pythagorean tuning 
sounds bad, to state it bluntly. In monophonic music, this would have 
been easily corrected on the fly, and in the fifth-based polyphonic music 
of the Middle Ages the problem would not have been as pronounced, but 
with the increasing importance of the third in polyphonic music in the 
Renaissance, the shortcomings of the system would have made them- 
selves felt more strongly. 

The solution was to abandon the Pythagorean tuning in favour of one 
based on pure thirds and sixths, in a first step towards tempered tuning. 
The first author to make attempts in this direction was Bartolome Ramos 
de Pareia, whom I mentioned in the introduction. The heated debate that 
came out of his treatise has nothing directly to do with Augustine, but it 
is noteworthy that his name was used on both sides in the conflict. 

Ramos for example suggests a new terminology for note names to 
replace the Guidonian solmization syllables. He then mentions Augus- 
tine among those who have used the letters of the alphabet.!? One of his 


13 Bartolomaeus Ramus de Pareia, Musica practica, in Musica practica Bartolomei Rami 
de Pareia Bononiae |. . .]: Nach den Originaldrucken des Liceo musicale mit Genehmigung der 
Commune von Bologna, ed. Johannes Wolf [Publikationen der Internationalen Musikgesell- 
schaft, Beihefte, Heft 2] (Leipzig, 1901), p. 19: "Some have used the syllables tri, pro, de, nos, 
te, ad, do, signifying the various modes, which we will discuss elsewhere. And yet others 
used simply the letters of the alphabet—a, b, c, d, e, f, g—such as Gregory, Augustine, 
Ambrose, and Bernard. Guido, on the other hand, used ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, as we have 


n u 


said before”; “Alii vero tri, pro, de, nos, te, ad, do, quae significabant modorum sedes, de 
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fiercest opponents, Niccolò Burzio, begins his own treatise with a scathing 
attack on Ramos, whose vile assault on the authority of Guido and the 
shameless use of Augustine for this purpose is a main target: 


Here is one who, with railleries and altogether feeble falsities, has wanted to 
fight the pious Guido of Arezzo, who is vastly to be preferred both in terms 
of holiness and of philosophical merits. O what a shame! O shamelessness, 
unheard of till this day! He barks like a madman and cries out his indigni- 
ties. [...] And why attack Guido? But also some of Guido’s followers does he 
reproach, slander, and torment with his dog’s barking. [...] If Gregory only 
wanted to use those seven Latin letters, and repeat them as many times as 
necessary, and if Ambrose and Augustine would also rather follow this than 
some other practice, why don't you blush in shame by perverting this order 
and deprecate it with your censorial arrogance? You are perhaps holier and 
more elegant than these pillars of the church? Or smarter?!* 


What is interesting in our context is not so much the debate itself, as 
the way Augustine is called upon from both sides. In neither case is the 
argument clear; first of all, Ramos's reference to Augustine is wrong— 
Augustine did not refer to specific note names at all. In general, it also 
seems odd the way Ramos uses Augustine in his attack on the very tradi- 
tion that he actually represented. Conversely, Burzio's retort is no clearer, 
apart from the polemical edge. 

What does appear from the controversy is that the image of Augustine 
was not as sharply drawn as that of someone like Guido or Boethius, and 
that the status of music as a mathematical discipline was not as obvious as 
it had been a few centuries earlier. This can be seen in “hybrid” classifica- 
tions like the following, from Martin Agricola's Rudimenta musices, where 
the explanation of Augustine's definition is patently not tied to music as 
a liberal art: 


Music, according to Augustine, is the science of good modulation, which is 
produced in three ways. First, with the human voice, either in solmisation, 
which is a shorthand to facilitate the acquiring of singing skills, or—which 
is expected of singers—set to a text. Second, with wind instruments. Third, 
with string instruments. For all musical instruments, which produce "the 
signs of singing," are said to "sing." Thus we say that wind instruments sing 


quibus in suo loco dicemus. Alii autem solum litteras alphabeti ponebant scilicet: a, b, c, 
d, e, f, g, ut Gregorius, Augustinus, Ambrosius et Bernardus; Guido vero ut, re, mi, fa, sol, 
la, sicut ante diximus." 

14 Nicolaus Burtius: Musices opusculum |...] cum defensione Guidonis aretini: aduersus 
quendam hyspanum veritatis preuaricatorem (Bologna, 1487; repr. Bologna, 1969), tractatus 
primus. 
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with pipes, brass instruments with “tubes,” string instruments with strings, 
etc. And according to the common division, it is double: “choral” or “plain,” 
and measured or figural. Choral music, the notes of which should always be 
sung with equal length, is taught in plainsong. Figural music produces mea- 
sured harmony, the notes of which, described with different figures, retain 
their different measurement through the requirements of three degrees: 
modus, tempus and prolatio.!? 


The classificatory will is generic; the combination of categories is not. The 
liberal arts are nowhere to be seen; the only “mathematical” relationships 
that are mentioned are those between the various note symbols. The rest 
of the passage is exclusively concerned with the practicalities of music 
making. 


“Bene”: Morals, Ethics and the Power of Music 


The other main area where Augustine discusses music, is the cluster of 
topics “the power of music,” “the danger of secular and carnal pleasure,” 
and the religious usefulness of music. 

Music has a central role in Augustine’s account of his conversion in 
book 9 of the Confessions: 


And so we were baptized and the anxiety about our past life left us. Nor did 
I ever have enough in those days of the wondrous sweetness of meditating 
on the depth of thy counsels concerning the salvation of the human race. 
How freely did I weep in thy hymns and canticles; how deeply was I moved 
by the voices of thy sweet-speaking Church! The voices flowed into my ears; 
and the truth was poured forth into my heart, where the tide of my devotion 
overflowed, and my tears ran down, and I was happy in all these things.!® 


15 Martin Agricola: Rvdimenta mvsices, qvibvs canendi artificivm compendiosissime com- 
plexum, pueris vna cum monochordi dimensione traditur (Wittemberg, 1539; repr. New York, 
1966), fol. Avij'-"; “MVsica, secundum Augustinum, est bene modulandi scientia. Cuius 
vero concentus trifariam accinitur. Primo, voce humana, vtpote, vel solmisando, quod 
tyronum est, vt eo dexterius canendi vsum adipiscantur, Aut, quod cantoribus imputatur, 
textum applicando. Secundo, tibiarum sono. Tertio, Fidium tinnitu, Omnia igitur musices 
instrumenta, quod signum canendi praebeant, canere dicuntur. Quo circa tibicines tibia, 
tubicines tuba, fidicines fidibus, et caetera canere dicimus. Et est secundum vulgarem eius 
diuisionem duplex, Choralis vel plana, et mensurata siue figurata. Choralis, cuius notulae 
perpetuo aequaliter proferuntur, Est, quae planum docet cantum. Figurata est, quae men- 
suratum tradit concentum, cuius notulae varijs descriptae figuris, iuxta trium graduum, 
Modi, Temporis et Prolationis exigentiam, disparem quantitatis retinent mensuram." 

16 *et baptizati sumus et fugit a nobis sollicitudo vitae praeteritae. nec satiabar illis die- 
bus dulcedine mirabili considerare altitudinem consilii tui super salutem generis humani. 
quantum flevi in hymnis et canticis tuis, suave sonantis ecclesiae tuae vocibus commotus 
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If the Milanese mix of east and west, of musical exuberance and sol- 
emn restraint, was instrumental in bringing about his conversion, it also 
became a cause of concern later on. In book 10 of the Confessions, Augus- 
tine recalls his initial enthusiasm—with joy, but also with an awareness 
of the problematic side of this enjoyment: 


The delights of the ear drew and held me much more powerfully, but thou 
didst unbind and liberate me. In those melodies which thy words inspire 
when sung with a sweet and trained voice, I still find repose; yet not so as 
to cling to them, but always so as to be able to free myself as I wish. But it 
is because of the words which are their life that they gain entry into me and 
strive for a place of proper honour in my heart; and I can hardly assign them 
a fitting one. Sometimes, I seem to myself to give them more respect than is 
fitting, when I see that our minds are more devoutly and earnestly inflamed 
in piety by the holy words when they are sung than when they are not. 

And I recognize that all the diverse affections of our spirits have their 
appropriate measures in the voice and song, to which they are stimulated by 
I know not what secret correlation. But the pleasures of my flesh—to which 
the mind ought never to be surrendered nor by them enervated—often 
beguile me while physical sense does not attend on reason, to follow her 
patiently, but having once gained entry to help the reason, it strives to run 
on before her and be her leader. Thus in these things I sin unknowingly, but 
I come to know it afterward. 

On the other hand, when I avoid very earnestly this kind of deception, I 
err out of too great austerity. Sometimes I go to the point of wishing that 
all the melodies of the pleasant songs to which David's Psalter is adapted 
should be banished both from my ears and from those of the Church itself. 

In this mood, the safer way seemed to me the one I remember was once 
related to me concerning Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, who required 
the readers of the psalm to use so slight an inflection of the voice that it was 
more like speaking than singing. 

However, when I call to mind the tears I shed at the songs of thy Church 
at the outset of my recovered faith, and how even now I am moved, not 
by the singing but by what is sung (when they are sung with a clear and 
skilfully modulated voice), I then come to acknowledge the great utility of 
this custom. 

Thus I vacillate between dangerous pleasure and healthful exercise. I am 
inclined—though I pronounce no irrevocable opinion on the subject—to 
approve of the use of singing in the church, so that by the delights of the ear 
the weaker minds may be stimulated to a devotional mood. 

Yet when it happens that I am more moved by the singing than by what 
is sung, I confess myself to have sinned wickedly, and then I would rather 


acriter! voces illae influebant auribus meis, et eliquabatur veritas in cor meum, et exaes- 
tuabat inde affectus pietatis, et currebant lacrimae, et bene mihi erat cum eis." 
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not have heard the singing. See now what a condition I am in! Weep with 
me, and weep for me, those of you who can so control your inward feelings 
that good results always come forth.” 


This short passage from the Confessions is the one text by Augustine with 
most direct references in the music treatises. This is not surprising: it is 
filled with statements that were not only—partly through Augustine’s 
influence—on the agenda at the outset, but that also applied more directly 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The three sentences I have itali- 
cized in the quotation are the most frequently quoted parts of the text. 
The quoted sentences almost without exception appear separately, treated 
as different statements and not as parts of one and the same argument— 
evidence, perhaps, that they were known not so much for their position 
in the Confessions as for their established role in the tradition. 

Three themes are interwoven in Augustine’s text: (1) Music has a mys- 
terious power; (2) which can be a negative force, even downright sinful 
when its sensual pleasure distracts one’s attention from the word of God; 


17 conf. 10.33.49-50: "voluptates aurium tenacius me implicaverant et subiugaverant, sed 
resolvisti et liberasti me. nunc in sonis quos animant eloquia tua cum suavi et artificiosa 
voce cantantur, fateor, aliquantulum adquiesco, non quidem ut haeream, sed ut surgam 
cum volo. attamen cum ipsis sententiis, quibus vivunt ut admittantur ad me, quaerunt in 
corde meo nonnullius dignitatis locum, et vix eis praebeo congruentem. aliquando enim 
plus mihi videor honoris eis tribuere quam decet, dum ipsis sanctis dictis religiosius et 
ardentius sentio moveri animos nostros in flammam pietatis cum ita cantantur, quam si 
non ita cantarentur, et omnes affectus spiritus nostri pro sui diversitate habere proprios 
modos in voce atque cantu, quorum nescio qua occulta familiaritate excitentur. sed delec- 
tatio carnis meae, cui mentem enervandam non oportet dari, saepe me fallit, dum rationi 
sensus non ita comitatur ut patienter sit posterior, sed tantum, quia propter illam meruit 
admitti, etiam praecurrere ac ducere conatur. ita in his pecco non sentiens et postea sen- 
tio. aliquando autem hanc ipsam fallaciam immoderatius cavens erro nimia severitate, 
sed valde interdum, ut melos omne cantilenarum suavium quibus daviticum psalterium 
frequentatur ab auribus meis removeri velim atque ipsius ecclesiae, tutiusque mihi videtur 
quod de Alexandrino episcopo Athanasio saepe mihi dictum commemini, qui tam modico 
flexu vocis faciebat sonare lectorem psalmi ut pronuntianti vicinior esset quam canenti. 
verum tamen cum reminiscor lacrimas meas quas fudi ad cantus ecclesiae in primordiis 
recuperatae fidei meae, et nunc ipsum cum moveor non cantu sed rebus quae cantantur, 
cum liquida voce et convenientissima modulatione cantantur, magnam instituti huius 
utilitatem rursus agnosco. ita fluctuo inter periculum voluptatis et experimentum salu- 
britatis magisque adducor, non quidem inretractabilem sententiam proferens, cantandi 
consuetudinem approbare in ecclesia, ut per oblectamenta aurium infirmior animus in 
affectum pietatis adsurgat. tamen cum mihi accidit ut me amplius cantus quam res quae 
canitur moveat, poenaliter me peccare confiteor et tunc mallem non audire cantantem. 
ecce ubi sum! flete mecum et pro me flete qui aliquid boni vobiscum intus agitis, unde 
facta procedunt. nam qui non agitis, non vos haec movent. tu autem, domine deus meus, 
exaudi: respice et vide et miserere et sana me, in cuius oculis mihi quaestio factus sum, 
et ipse est languor meus.” 
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(3) but correctly used it can also enhance the attention and understand- 
ing, especially for the weaker souls. The vacillation that Augustine con- 
fesses is central to his view on music: on the one hand, he undoubtedly 
loves music—in the purely physical, sensual sense—and he acknowledges 
the benefits of music as a tool that can enhance devotion, especially for 
the weaker souls; on the other he is ashamed of this surrender to sensual 
delight, and the potential danger that the attention is moved from what 
is being sung to the singing itself, makes him consider if music should not 
be banished from church service altogether.!® 

These were all central topics in the Renaissance period. The power of 
music was a commonplace in music theory, drawing both on the story of 
David and Saul, and on similar stories from Greek antiquity. As a general 
truth, it was not much disputed, but the system of modes—the framework 
in which this musical force came to concrete expression—underwent pro- 
found changes in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. This was mainly 
brought about through the influence of polyphonic music, which pre- 
sented theoretical challenges that Boethian modal theory could not meet. 
But the renewed interest in the ancient Greek theorists also called for a 
re-evaluation of the common knowledge of the effects of the modes. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that Augustine dominates the 
Renaissance discussion in this area, but his statement about the “I know 
not what secret correlation” is cited again and again. Johannes Tinctoris 
expresses what is probably the most perceptive and differentiated recep- 
tion of Augustine’s brief note. True to his Aristotelian bent, he seems to 
downplay the “occulta” correlation in favour of an almost relativistic, con- 
textual understanding of the effects of music: 


Among the different kinds of voices and instruments, of which some are 
plaintive, some mild, some stern, and some in between, exist or are pro- 
duced naturally or artificially. And accordingly, when the same Philosopher 
[i.e. Aristotle] speaks of the differences between the harmonies [of the 
instruments ]|—whether they come from flutes and organs, or from harps 
and other instruments—he points out that each of them are appropriate, 
suitable, and useful according to different times and customs, and not every- 
one finds the same enjoyment or pass the same judgement on them. A mild 
soul will find delight in mild harmonies, and conversely, a stern soul in stern 
[harmonies]. This is what Augustine seems to have in mind when he says in 


18 The effect of music on the listener also invites the question of the relation between 
the body and the soul—how can something physical have power over the mind the way 
music has? This is one of the driving questions in Book 6 of De musica. 
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his book of Confessions: “All the diverse affections of our spirits have their 
appropriate measures in voice and song, to which they are stimulated by I 
know not what secret correlation.” 


The second main topic, the possible sinfulness or inappropriateness of 
music, is right at home in the period of doctrinal conflict and reforma- 
tion. It was a particular concern for the catholic reformers at the Council 
of Trent how to deal with the secular influence on ecclesiastical song. 
That church music should be free from worldly influences was empha- 
sized again and again, with implications ranging from general practical 
and ethical questions—the intelligibility of the text, the moral character 
of musicians—down to the finer details of the musical material: composi- 
tional style and singing style, the use of rhythmical notation in plainchant, 
and the use of instruments in church. 

On all these points, Augustine's authority was used—mostly on the 
positive side, which is hardly surprising since the authors in this material 
are after all musicians in some way or another. In that respect, Augustine 
is the ideal authority: he voices serious concerns, but comes out with a 
positive verdict in the end. Thus, his confession, "The more I enjoyed the 
song, the more I sinned,” is referred to occasionally, but his approval of 
singing in church, "so that by the delights ofthe ear the weaker minds may 
be stimulated to a devotional mood" and his account of how “the truth 
pours into the heart as the voices flows into the ears" are both quoted far 
more frequently. 

Not many of these authors emphasize the sinful aspects of music itself; 
presumably, that bias is more pronounced among ecclesiastical authori- 
ties with no particular interest in music. Rather, they tend to emphasize 
that good things can be used for bad purposes, and that to the extent that 
there is a problem in connection with music, it is not inherent in music 
itself, but is a matter of human nature. John Case points this out most 


19 Liber de natura et proprietate tonorum, in Scriptorum de musica medii aevi nova series 
a Gerbertina altera, ed. Edmond de Coussemaker, 4 vols (Paris, 1864—76; repr. Hildesheim, 
1963), 46-41, there 18-9): "Vocum etiam et instrumentorum genera quaedam planctiva, 
quaedam remissa, quaedam rigida et quaedam media naturaliter aut artificialiter sunt aut 
efficiuntur; unde et secundum ea differentias harmoniarum, cum de fistulis et organis, tum 
de cytharis et aliis instrumentis loquens ipse philosophus assignat quarum quidem harmo- 
niarum aliae aliis aetatibus et moribus conveniunt, decent et expediunt; nec earum apud 
omnes eadem est delectatio aut simile judicium. Remissus enim animus harmoniis remis- 
sis delectatur, e converso rigidae rigido sunt acceptae. Quod Augustinus sentire videtur 
in libro Confessionum dicens: omnes affectus spiritus nostri pro sua diversitate habent 
proprios modos in voce atque cantu quorum occulta familiaritate excitantur." 
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strongly, in response to an “objection” quoting Augustine’s confession of 
having sinned wickedly because of music: 


Answer: What the fathers [i.e. Augustine and Gregory IX] are accusing is not 
the art but their own human weakness. For just as the sweetness of wine is 
not the cause of drunkenness, but the drinker’s lack of restraint, so music 
is not the cause of distraction, but the negligence of the listener who takes 
pleasure only in the sound and neglects the sense of the words.?? 


This is not to say that all kinds of music are accepted without reserva- 
tion. Even an ardent apologist like John Case has objections to “effeminate 
music” and “saucy tunes”: 


Finally the church, for which the Dorian and solemn kind of harmony is sui- 
table. I say “Dorian and solemn,” because a soft and effeminate kind of music 
is unsuitable in church. Thus they who employ organs or other instruments 
and play saucy tunes which impede devotion and divine worship, abuse the 
place. For this is a sacred place wherein, as Augustine says, nothing should 
exist save only that for which it was made.?! 


“Modulandi”: Practical Aspects 


It is clear from Augustine’s discussion of the term “modulari” in the first 
book of De musica that the untranslatable word is not simply synonymous 
with song or singing; “bene modulandi” does not mean ‘to sing well.’ It is 
a term which ties in with the mathematical foundation of the ars musica 
to which he relates, and its meaning is closer to ‘to arrange sounds in an 
orderly manner.’ 

But in most cases, this double meaning is ignored by the Renais- 
sance writers, who rather seem to downplay the theoretical orientation 
in Augustine and consider it as mainly a matter of good singing.?? This 


20 John Case, Apologia musices tam vocalis quam instrumentalis et mixtae (Oxford, 1588), 
p. 59: "Responsio. Non illic artem sed suam humanam infirmitatem accusant patres. Nam 
vt dulcedo vini non est causa ebrietatis, sed intemperantia bibentis: ita musica non est 
causa distractionis, sed audientis incuria, qui sensu neglecto concentu solum delectatur." 

21 Case, Apologia (see above, n. 20), p. 58: "Templum denique cui Doricum et solenne 
genus harmoniae conuenit; doricum et solenne dico quia molle et effaeminatum genus 
musices templo non conuenit: qui ergo cantilenas impudicas deuotione cultumque diui- 
num impedientes cum organis aut alijs instrumentis musicis in templo personant, abu- 
tuntur loco, est enim locus hic sacer in quo vt Augustinus ait nihil fieret nisi id solum ad 
quod fiebat." 

22 There are a handful exceptions, most notably Gafori, who places the quotation in a 
wider theoretical context closer to Augustine's own (Theorica Musice, 1.4 [fol. B2’]), but 
also an otherwise little known author like Gregor Reisch, who in his Margarita Philosophica 
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interpretation seems to have had a long history. In one of the first practi- 
cal manuals on singing, the twelfth- or thirteenth-century Instituta patrum 
de modo psallendi sive cantandi, this emphasis is clear: what matters is 
to follow certain performance practices, and to come to these through 
careful study. Good singing becomes a tool towards—if not a prerequisite 
for—a devout heart: 


Our ancient Holy Fathers taught and instructed their charges, admonishing 
them to sing according to this rite, and to uphold such a manner of singing 
or chanting in their choirs. They argued and asserted that the offering of 
our praises thereby becomes pleasant and agreeable unto God [...] If we 
attempt to imitate this practice through careful study, we will also, when 
chanting hymns and spiritual songs, be singing to God in our hearts with 
mind and spirit [...]We ought then to persevere in this discipline of chan- 
ting, so that, in accordance with the Rule of our father Benedict, our mind 
agrees with our voice.?? 


Jacques de Liege, writing in the early fourteenth century, makes this con- 
nection even more explicit when he glosses Augustine’s definition (in a 
reception through Isidore): 


Isidore says in the third Book of his Etymologies: Music is the skill of modu- 
lating in sound and song, i.e. the science through which someone is skilled 
in modulating, i.e. singing sweetly.?* 


And in his Dodecachordon of 1547, Heinrich Glarean conclusively places 
Augustine in the practitioners' camp, partly through a slight change of 


(Basel, 1517; repr., Düsseldorf, [1973]) presents a concise version of the problematic: “Good, 
i.e. artfully, or ‘good’ i.e. honourably: To ‘modulate’ lasciviously and disgracefully is still to 
modulate, but it is neither good nor honourable"; “Bene quidem id est artificiose: aut bene 
id est honeste. nam modulari ad lasciuiam et turpitudinem, modulari quidem est: sed non 
bene aut honeste" V. 2, fol. M8") 

?3 [nstituta patrum de modo psallendi sive cantandi, Scriptores ecclesiastici de musica 
sacra potissimum, ed. Martin Gerbert, 3 vols. (St. Blaise: Typis San-Blasianis, 1784; repr., 
Hildesheim, 1963), 1:5-8, there 5: "Sancti Patres nostri antiqui docuerunt et instituerunt 
subditos suos, praecipientes eis hunc ritum modulandi servare, talemque formam can- 
tandi sive psallendi in Choris suis tenere, per hanc asserentes et affirmantes Deo gratum 
esse, et placere sacrificium laudis nostrae. [...] Quam formam si diligenti studio imitari 
conamur, erimus et nos psallentes Hymnis et Canticis spiritualibus, canentes Deo in cordi- 
bus nostris spiritu et mente. [...] Nos igitur sic stemus in disciplina psallendi, ut secundum 
Regulam B. Benedicti Patris nostri mens nostra concordet voci." 

24 Jaques de Liege, Speculum musice 1.2, in Jacobi Leodiensis Speculum musicae, ed. 
Roger Bragard [Corpus scriptorum de musica 3.1] ([Rome], 1955), p. 15: "Isidorus autem, 
tertio Etymologiarum, sic ait: Musica est peritia modulationis sono cantuque consistens, 
idest scientia, qua quis peritus est modulare, idest dulciter cantare." 
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wording, replacing Augustine’s “bene” with “recte”; partly and unequivo- 
cally with a rubric: 


Music is twofold: Theoretical and practical. Theoretical music concerns the 
contemplation of musical matter [...] Practical music consists in the execu- 
tion/performance of song, in rhythms, in metres, and in sound [...] 


DEFINITION OF THEORETICAL MUSIC 
Music is the ability to assess, with thought and reason, the differences 
between lower and higher sounds (Boethius, V. 1). 


DEFINITION OF PRACTICAL MUSIC 
Music is the science of correct singing. St Augustine.?? 


Deception: Augustine As an Authority on Musical Practice 


Once Augustine has been defined as the father of practical music, there is 
no end to the statements his signature is put on. He is used as an authority 
on a wide array of topics related to singing practice: the rhythm of chant; 
the use of instrumental music; certain details of notation and modes; and 
the place of music among the required competences of a cleric. Common 
to all these points, apart from the focus on practice, is that none of the 
references are genuine: the original Augustine has nothing to do with the 
statements he is credited with. 


Cantus Planus: Psalmody and Rhythm 


The question of rhythm in church music emerged as a heated subject 
in the fourteenth century, thanks to the radical development of nota- 
tion techniques and their practical application in compositions of a 
staggering complexity. This development was fiercely opposed by pope 
John XXII, who condemned the modern rhythms in a famous bull, Docta 
Sanctorum. 

But even in a more moderate form, rhythm in church music was dis- 
puted. In addition to the newly composed music, modern notation was 


?5 Henricus Glareanus, Dodecachordon 11 (Basel, 1547; repr. New York, 1967), p. 1: 
"MVSICA duplex est, Theorice ac practice. Theorice circa rerum musicarum contempla- 
tionem uersatur: [...] Practice circa executionem cantus consistit. Haec in Rhythmis est, 
in metris, in sonis. [...] Definitio Theorices. Mvsica est facultas differentias acutorum et 
grauium sonorum, sensu ac ratione perpendens. Boethius libro 5. capite 1. Definitio Prac- 
tices. Mvsica est recte modulandi scientia. Diuus Augustinus." 
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also being used for plainchant, not to everybody’s liking, as can be seen 
from the following quotation from a sixteenth-century gloss on the Docta 
Sanctorum: 


But the ecclesiastical song, instituted to you by St Gregory, Augustine, 
Ambrose and other holy men of holy minds to be sung in the Divine Office, 
has so far been kept unstained and whole. But now, alas, it has been ruth- 
lessly mangled by singers and cut into semibreves and minims, i.e. tiny 
notes.26 


For some reason, Augustine is given a particular authority in this matter. 
In one source, he is even given credit for the form of psalmody itself.?7 
More generally, he is frequently referred to as an authority in favour ofan 
unrhythmicized manner of singing plainchant. 

It is not entirely clear where the conception that Augustine advocated 
unadorned singing with equal notes comes from. The most likely textual 
candidate—if it has its roots in any Augustine text at all—is a sentence 
in the passage from book 10 of the Confessions, quoted above: “The safer 
way seemed to me the one I remember was once related to me concerning 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, who required the readers of the psalm 
to use so slight an inflection of the voice that it was more like speak- 
ing than singing.”?® But this is as close as it seems possible to get. We 
know from his sermons and psalm commentaries that Augustine has had 
opinions about singing in general and the singing of psalms in particular, 
but none of this is as specific as the Renaissance authors will have it. 


26 Bartolomé de Quevedo, ‘Commentary on De vita et honestate clericorum, in ‘Der 
Toledaner Kapellmeister Bartolomé de Quevedo und sein Kommentar zu der Extravagante 
“Docta Sanctorum” Johannes XXII,’ in Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Kulturgeschichte Spaniens, 
Spanische Forschungen der Görresgesellschaft 1/21, ed. Karl-Werner Gümpel (Münster, 1963), 
pp. 297-308, there 298: “En tibi cantum ecclesiasticum adhuc immaculatum et integrum a 
diuo illo Gregorio, Augustino, Ambrosio caeterisque viris sanctissimis, quibus mens inerat 
sanctissima, in diuinis officiis concinendis institutum iam, proh dolor, a cantoribus pro- 
caciter laceratum et in semibreues et minimas, hoc est in notulas minutiores, partitum.” 

27 De origine et effectu musicae 5: “Ast Augustinus formam fert psalmodizandi”; in ‘The 
Anonymous Treatise De origine et effectu musicae, an Early 15th Century Commonplace 
Book of Music Theory,’ ed. Gilbert Reaney, Musica disciplina 37 (1983), pp. 109-19, there 112. 
The quoted line is part of a longer didactic poem outlining the history of music. 

28 Another possibility is Epistolae 55.18.34, where he mentions the Donatists, who “nos 
reprehendant, quod sobrie psallimus in ecclesia divina cantica Prophetarum, cum ipsi 
ebrietates suas ad canticum psalmorum humano ingenio compositorum, quasi ad tubas 
exhortationis inflamment,” but this wording (sobrie) is even more vague, and its juxtaposi- 
tion with the Donatists’ own “ebrietas” makes it an even less likely source. Cf. also Charles 
Garside, Jr., ‘The Origins of Calvin’s Theology of Music: 1536-1543,’ Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society, New Series, 69:4 (1979), pp. 1-36, there 18, who also refers 
to Calvin's statement 94 OC VI: pp. 169-70; OS 2: p. 15: “lı y a tousiours a regarder, que le 
chant ne soit pas legier et volage: mais ait pois et maieste, comme dit sainct Augustin.” 
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In its plainest form, the reference—which, like all the following, is rather 
a pseudo-reference, either without any reference at all, or with erroneous 
references—simply states that “Augustine and Gregory at first instituted 
equiform song throughout the universal church.”?? A more elated version 
with a stronger polemical edge states that “polyphonic music which is not 
based on plainchant should not be used in church, since ecclesiastical 
song is like a living soul, through which our own souls are revived through 
the most excellent affects and aroused to meditation on celestial matters, 
as Augustine plainly states.”?0 

The same idea—that Augustine advocates a certain way of per- 
forming plainchant—comes to expression in two different quotations, 
but without the explicit focus on equal durations. The first refers to a 
recommendation—allegedly from the De musica, although no text similar 
to it exists there—to sing slowly: 


I assume that this kind of music [i.e., “angelic” music; “music which leads 
the soul to virtue”] is the one that St. Augustine recommends in one of the 
books in his Musica, which he calls “mannered” or “restrained music.” He 
distinguishes between two kinds of music: restrained and broken. Restrained 
music builds virtue, tempers unrestrained movement, just as it itself is 
restrained and tempered. In French this is called by many “to organ point,” 
by others (which is to say: in Cambrai) “de longues” (‘of longs’), which I 
think is what Pythagoras would have meant when he recommended to sing 
in spondees—a metre consisting of two longs—to settle passion. “Broken” 
music, on the other hand, induces lightness, especially the overly broken 
music in the manner of theatrical song, which according to St. Jerome is 
not fitting in church. The slow one, however, as has been said, is highly 
beneficial.?! 


29 De origine et effectu musice, p. 112; "Deinde sanctus Augustinus et sanctus Gregorius 
qui cantum equiformem in vniuersali ecclesia primitus instituerunt." 

30 Quevedo, ‘Commentary’ (see above, n. 26), p. 306: "Sed compositio ipsa siue contra- 
punctus sine cantu ecclesiastico in eisdem ecclesiis nullo debet esse modo. Est enim illi 
cantus ecclesiasticus velut viuens anima, qua noster etiam animus praestantiore affectu 
quodam refocillatur et ad coelestem erigitur meditationem, ut id plane fatetur diuus 
Augustinus." The reference to Augustine is deceptive; what he “plainly states" is not that 
polyphony in church should only be based on plainchant, but that music may have a 
beneficial effect in spiritual matters. 

3! Egidius Carlerius, De cantu iubiliationis armonicae et utilitate eius, ed. Albert Seay 
[Critical Texts 7] (Colorado Springs, 1977), pp. 5-13, there 11: “Spero quod huiusmodi musi- 
cae sit illa quam Beatus Augustinus in uno librorum suae Musicae commendat, quam 
vocat musicam moratam. Distinguit enim duplicem musicam, scilicet, moratam et frac- 
tam. Morata mores componit, temperat motus incompositos, sicut ipsa est morosa et 
temperata, quae a plerisque vocatur gallice a point d'orgue, ab aliis, ut hic supple Cam- 
eraci, de longues, quam credo intellexisse Pictagoram dum monebat ad passiones sedan- 
das canere spondeum, qui est pes ex duabus longis compositus. Fracta vero levitatem 
inducit magis praesertim nimis fracta ad modum carminum theatralium, quae secundum 
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The second connects the same idea with pitch levels: 


The song that is supposed to give joy of mind to people should not be too 
high-pitched, but rather deep, i.e. hardly distinguishable from a speaking 
voice. [...] for high harmonies are most distracting to people, and it weighs 
down the body so much that the soul is oppressed by its weight and prevents 
it from lifting off in the jubilation of the flight of contemplation; this exulta- 
tion is after all the purpose of psalmody and the reason why it is instituted, 
as Augustine says (conf. 10.2.2). Therefore, the song of the Religious, who 
can be understood by the name of “the old” (for also they should have grey 
hair) about whom it is said: “grey hair is the sense of humankind,” should by 
no means be rigid, but resound with restrained gravity in the manner of a 
speaker, and without a descant, like those who have gained the right to sing 
with their own lips before the Lord, standing before our Lord Jesus Christ, 
blessed in eternity.?? 


In all these cases, Augustine's more general assessment of the effective- 
ness of music is narrowed down to music of a special kind, and this stand- 
point is in turn used to argue for a specific performance practice: slow, 
low-pitched, or with equal note values. 


Instrumental Music 


One ofthe quotations in the previous section mentions the organ, albeit in 
passing. In another branch of Augustine reception, this topic takes centre 
stage, and Augustine plays a greater part in this than one might expect. 


Beatum Hieronimum in ecclesia non conveniunt, sed morata, ut patuit, valde utilis est." 
The expression *a point d'orgue" indicates the organum style, with long-held notes in the 
tenor part. As Bonnie Blackburn points out in her ‘On the Compositional Process in the 
Fifteenth Century,’ Journal of the American Musicological Society 40:2 (1987), pp. 210-84, 
there 261; the Cathedral of Cambrai had no organ, hence the direct reference to the note 
symbol and not to the instrument in the Cambrai usage. 

32 [oannes Keck, Introductorium musicae, Praefatio, in Scriptores ecclesiastici de musica 
sacra potissimum, ed. Martin Gerbert, 3 vols (St. Blaise, 1784; repr. Hildesheim, 1963), 
3:319-29, there 321: “Non autem cantus ille hominem mente laetificans acutus esse debet, 
sed plurimum gravis, ut videlicet a loquentis voce vix discerni queat. [...] acuta enim 
harmonia plerumque animos distrahit humanos, et corpora gravat in tantum, ut eius pon- 
dere premantur animae, ne contemplationis volatu in exultationem valeant elevari; quae 
tamen mentis exultatio finis est psalmodiae, propter quam est instituta, ut dicit Augustinus 
(Confessiones, liber 10, capitulum 2.) Debet igitur Religiosorum cantus, qui senum nomine 
possunt intelligi, cum et ipsi seniorum canos habere debeant, de quibus dicitur, ‘cani sunt 
sensus hominis, nequaquam rigidus existere, sed modesta gravitate loquentium more sua- 
viter sine discantu lugubriter perstrepere, ut ipsis Domino cantantibus eorum labia sine 
fine exultare mereantur, praestante Domino nostro Iesu Christo in secula benedicto." It 
should be noted that the reference to the Confessions, although precise, is erroneous. 
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There is actually a possible opening in De musica for using Augustine 
legitimately in the defence of instrumental music. In his discussion in 
book 1 of whether music belongs to the body or the soul, he says: “now 
that we are discussing cithara and flute players, in other words: musical 
matters [...].”?? That this passage is only cited once in the whole corpus 
of texts, and then only as a way to distinguish between organs and other 
musical instruments,3* is perhaps the clearest indication of how little 
known De musica was. 

An interesting case of the reception of Augustine is found in John 
Case’s Apologia musices, written just after the end of the Council of Trent 
as a heartfelt defence of music in general and instrumental music in par- 
ticular. Case uses Augustine’s verdict from the Confessions, “I am inclined 
to accept the use of music in church” as a motto for his treatise, and in a 
lengthy chapter eulogizing the “wonderful and efficacious power of music 
in the contemplation on the divine” and later in a series of “objections” 
and “replies” concerning instrumental music, Augustine’s description “As 
the voices flowed into my ears, the truth was poured into my heart” plays 
an important role. 

In principle, Case makes no distinction between instrumental and vocal 
music. He further makes it absolutely clear that the effect that music has 
and that authors like Augustine refer to, does not depend on words but 
on divine inspiration, akin to the objects of prayer. Hence, that effect will 
be equally strong whether the music is played or sung. 


The piping organ (as you satirically call it) and the other instruments of 
music may lack a voice and a tongue, yet they still speak and fill the mind 
with divine affections and their full mysteries. There are many reasons: first, 
because the concepts of the devout musician come to the souls of those who 
pray in no different way than objects through other media [see book 9, ch. 6 
of Augustine's Confessions ].3° 


33 De musica 1.4.7: "Quoniam nunc agimus de citharista et tibicine, id est de musicis 
rebus [...]." 

34 Biagio Rossetti, ‘Libellus de rudimentis musices, ch. 14, in Libellus de rudimentis 
musices: De choro et organo compendium, ed. Albert Seay [Critical Texts 12] (Colorado 
Springs, 1981), pp. 62-94, there 91. 

35 John Case, Apologia (see above, n. 20), pp. 58-9: “Quamuis fistulosa organa vt satyrice 
vocas, aliaque instrumenta musica voce et lingua carent, loquuntur tamen mentemque 
diuinis affectibus ijsdemque plenis mysterijs replent. Causae multae sunt, vna quia con- 
cepta deuoti musici per instrumenta non aliter quam obiecta per media in orantium ani- 
mos deuehuntur. [Lege Augustini confessionum librum 9. capitulum 6. in marg.]." 
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The two main notions in this quotation—that music can speak even with- 
out a text and that there are specifically musical “concepts’—are remark- 
ably modern at the time of writing. 

Case actually goes one step further and argues that instrumental music 
is more effective than vocal music, both because of the greater security 
instruments lend to the music, and because instrumental music unites 
art and nature: 


Whereas music affects my soul, musical instruments affect all of me. [mar- 
ginal reference to conf. 9.6] A wretch like me should not be compared to 
Augustine, but I confess with him that musical voices and strings do move 
me greatly. [...] The first reason for this is that musical instruments, skilfully 
plucked and beaten, lead human voices better and make them more secure 
and pleasant. United powers become even stronger, as the philosopher says; 
when voices sound and breathe together with instruments, it gives rise to a 
melody more than divine. If this is true [...] why should musical instruments 
be banished from churches, from holy places? Why should they not instead 
be endorsed, as means towards greater piety? [...] Even though any kind 
of music is worthy of praise, that music which is called mixed, i.e. which is 
produced with hand and voice, should be held to be the most divine among 
them all, for in that music, art and nature sing together— nature supplies 
the voice, art the instrument, and the agreement and harmony between art 
and nature in voices and instruments, is a wonderful thing.?6 


Augustine's role in this line of argument may be limited to two marginal 
references to the same passage and a topical nod of reverence to the 
greater authority, and too much should not be made of it. Yet it remains 


36 Case, Apologia (see above, n. 20), pp. 44-5: “musica enim animum, instrumenta 
musica me totum vendicant. [Augustinus liber confessionum 9. capitulum 6. in marg.] 
Cum Augustino non sum conferendus miser, confiteor tamen me vocibus ac neruis musi- 
cis plurimum cum illo commoueri. Addam rationem vnam aut alteram et sic concludam in 
hac thesi omnia: prima haec erit, quod instrumenta musica perite tensa et pulsata melius 
voces humanas dirigant, easdemque certiores et suauiores reddant. Omnis enim vnita vis 
fortior est, vt ait Philosophus: at quando voces cum instrumentis consonant et conspir- 
ant, melodia plusquam diuina nascitur. si haec vera sint vt sunt verissima, cur cymbala, 
psalteria, trigona, sambucae, organa, idest cur musica instrumenta a templis, a sacris locis 
sunt amouenda? immo cur non vt maioris pietatis media sunt potius approbanda? Quid 
multis? Paucis concludam, sensum verbi non confundunt, distinctam enim vocem habent; 
deuotionem non tollunt, faculas enim pietatis accendunt; contemplationis studium non 
impediunt, ad Deum enim et [-45-] coelestia abducunt: quippe hic instrumentorum finis, 
hic vsus est, vt vnita vocibus humanis coelestiores harmonias reddant, animosque morta- 
lium citius Deo coeloque iungant: quamuis ergo omnis musica iustissimam suam laudem 
habeat, ea tamen quae mixta dicitur, id est quae manu et voce perficitur omnium longe 
diuinissima haberi debet; [Musica mixta optima. in marg.] quippe in ea simul ars et natura 
canunt, natura enim vocem, ars instrumentum dedit, at mirabilis est artis et naturae in 
voce ac instrumentis consensus et harmonia." 
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an intriguing coincidence that Case both shows a greater involvement 
with Augustine than most, and displays such modern traits. This is not to 
say that there is a direct connection between the reception of Augustine 
and modernity, but it may be seen as the result of relating more freely to 
tradition—both the practical and the theoretical—than had previously 
been the case. 


Other Deceptions 


I will briefly mention four further misconceptions which all go in the same 
direction: citing Augustine as an authority in matters of practical music. 

1. A small group of sources, all from the fifteenth century and all from 
the eastern parts of Europe, list four arts that are necessary in the church. 
These arts, as they are presented, serve entirely practical purposes, here 
quoted from the anonymous Tractatus et compendium cantus figurati 
from mid-fifteenth-century Germany: 


Augustine says it briefly in his ‘On the life and honour of clerics’: A priest 
who is in charge of the souls must know four tings in God’s church: gram- 
mar, so that he may understand what he reads. Secondly, canon law, so 
that matters which come up during confession can be dealt with properly. 
Thirdly calendar computation, so that he may celebrate the movable feasts 
and the other things that happen in church in the right manner before the 
catholic people. Fourthly, music, so that he may sing the songs instituted by 
the holy fathers, i.e. by Gregory, Ambrose, Boniface and others, in the divine 
office with the required harmony.? 


The regulation does not stem from Augustine, although all the sources 
cite him as the author. One source, the Salzburg Musica compendiosa, 
claims that it is from the Confessions (“prout sanctus Augustinus aperte 
manifestat in libro Confessionum”), and two sources refer to a text ‘De 


37 Tractatus et compendium cantus figurati (Mss. London, British Libr., Add. 34200; 
Regensburg, Proskesche Musikbibl., 98 th. 40), ed. Jill M. Palmer [Corpus scriptorum de 
musica 35] (Hänssler, 1990), pp. 41-93, there 44: “Brevior est Augustini dicentis de vita et 
honestate clericorum. Sacerdos gerens curam animarum tenetur quatuor scire in ecclesia 
Dei, scilicet grammatica ut quae quis legit intelligat. Secundo ius canonicum ut causas 
in confessione evenientes debite exponat. Tertio calendas ut festa mobilia et huiusmodi 
quae occurrunt in ecclesia populo Catholico debite pronunciat. Quarto musicam ut can- 
tum in divinis officiis a sanctis patribus, scilicet Gregorio, Ambrosio, Bonifacio, et ab aliis 
institutum debite promat armonia.” Other sources with similar formulations are Conrad 
von Zabern’s Novellus musicae artis tractatus, Ladislaus de Zalka’s [Musica], Johannes 
de Szydlow’s Musica magistri Szydlovite, and the anonymous Musica compendiosa from 
St. Peter’s abbey in Salzburg. 
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vita et honestate clericorum’ said to be by Augustine. The Musica com- 
pendiosa also refers to some collection of Distinctiones (“...et habetur 
in canone distinctiones xxxviii...”), and since the third book of Gregory 
IX's Decretals begins with a chapter De vita et honestate clericorum, it 
is likely that the misattribution comes from some collection of canon law 
that has been in use, e.g. in Germany or Poland.?? 

2. Pietro Aaron (1489-after 1545) mentions a classification, claimed to 
have been made by Augustine, of plainchant into five “ordines,” which he 
" “prosaicus,” “metricus,” and “communis.”39 
It is hardly a useful classification; two of the categories concern the char- 
acter of the text and the number of notes per syllable, the other three the 
position of the melody in the scale. Augustine has nothing to do with it. 

3. Some sources cite a definition of symphonia from Augustine: “Sym- 
phonia is a concord of voices where there is no out of tune or dissonant 
sound” (‘Symphonia, ut dicit Augustinus, est concordia vocum, in quibus 
non est absurdus, vel dissonus sonus.’) 

The first source to have this reference is Marchetto of Padua’s Luci- 
darium from the early fourteenth century. It is clear from other references 
that Franchino Gafori has read the Lucidarium. He repeats the misattrib- 
uted phrase in his early book Extractus parvus, but in his later works it is 
gone—perhaps an indication that he, being the conscientious scholar he 
was, has discovered the mistake.*? 

4. Jerzy Liban and Ramos de Pareia give Augustine as the source of a 
characterization of the Lydian mode, which is said to control the blood 
and is therefore pleasant, modest and cheerful, recalling the fallen and 
those without hope. Even this reference is erroneous: 


» us 


calls “differens,” "indifferens, 


» u 


The fifth tone, which is called Lydian, takes control of the blood, and is com- 
pared to Jove: truly, through his influence people become sanguine, bene- 
volent, mild, and merry, and always love with joy and happiness. Therefore 
it is not without reason that the divine Augustine calls this mode pleasant, 


38 All the sources share both the reference, the general disposition of the passage, 
and the central terms, which points to a common textual source. In the same direction 
points an uncertainty concerning the first art on the list, which is called variably Greek, 
grace, and grammar (‘greca’, ‘gratia’, gramatica’), the first two probably misreadings of an 
abbreviation. 

39 Pietro Aaron, Libri tres de institutione harmonica (Bononiae, 1516; repr. New York, 
1978), Book 1.1; fol. Bar. 

40 Other texts to include the reference are Johannes Ciconia's (c. 1370-1412) Nova 
musica and Stephano Vanneo's Recanetum de musica aurea from 1533. 
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joyful, and modest, making the sad and troubled happy and calling back 
those who have fallen and are without hope.*! 


All the statements that tie Augustine to the practical aspects of music 
making are erroneous. And again, the emphasis on the practical mat- 
ters of singing during services, on details of the modes and the tonal sys- 
tem, and the grouping of music with other, purely practical, arts, looks 
strangely out of place if compared with the hyper-theoretical approach to 
music that Augustine takes in his writings. 

In isolation, each of the misattributions is innocent enough. But taken 
together, they strengthen the impression that the general image of Augus- 
tine at this time had become that of a church father of old with a special 
concern for the practicalities of church music. 


Exception: What Is Missing? 


If the previous section shows that there are a number of references to 
non-existing texts by Augustine, the opposite is case for two of the genu- 
ine categories that I mentioned in the introduction: his commentaries on 
the Psalms and his sermons. 

His commentaries on the Psalms in particular, and especially Augus- 
tine's discussion of the iubilus in the commentaries on Psalms 32 and 99, 
have attracted some attention in modern scholarship, but these texts 
are virtually absent from the Medieval and Renaissance texts. 

Only one text, Pietro Aaron's Italian Compendiolo, mentions the iubilus 
in connection with Augustine, but then only in the technical description 
of the Alleluia genre, and only with an oblique reference to Augustine.*? 


^! Jerzy Liban, De musicae laudibus oratio (Cracow, 1540; repr. Cracow, 1975), fol. E7": 
"QVintus Tonus, qui Lydius vocatur, sanguinis dominium obtinet, et Ioui comparatur: 
nempe qui sanguineos, beneuolos, mites, et iucundos homines sua influentia facit, cum 
gaudium semper amat et laeticiam. Quare haud immerito, a diuo Augustino dicitur hic 
tonus, delectabilis, hilaris et modestus, tristes et anxios laetificans, lapsos et desperatos 
reuocans." 

42 See, e.g., Eyolf Østrem, ‘The Ineffable: Affinities between Christian and Secular 
Concepts of Art,’ in Signs of Change, ed. Nils Holger Petersen et al. (Amsterdam, 2004), 
pp. 265-92; and Nils Holger Petersen, ‘Carolingian Music, Ritual, and Theology,’ in The 
Appearances of Medieval Rituals: The Play of Construction and Modification, ed. Nils Holger 
Petersen et al. (Turnhout, 2004), pp. 13-31. 

43 Aaron, Compendiolo (Milan, 1545), ch. 27, p. 23: “The intonation of the iubilus should 
be modulated sweetly, with the jubilation of the divine office. Allelluia is in the Hebrew 
language, and in Latin it means ‘Praise the true, invisible God,’ as Augustine explained in 
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Perception: Who Is the Renaissance Augustine Anyway? 


It is not far from the truth to say that: First, the use of Augustine is not 
enormously widespread. Boethius has almost ten times as many hits in 
the same corpus of texts. Second, most of the occurrences are general 
references to his name, either as a general authority, typically in the intro- 
ductory sections of treatises, where a broad overview of the field and a 
historical sketch is given, or in works of a general nature. Third, the refer- 
ences are most often short, almost aphoristic snippets that appear again 
and again, with little or no concern for the original context and argumen- 
tation. Fourth, only a couple of authors quote from works outside of the 
“trodden path.” Some authors (Tinctoris; Gafori) quote from a wider range 
of texts, but even in those cases, most references are of a more general 
character, which demonstrate more the erudition of the authors than 
their deepened insight in Augustine’s understanding of music. Conse- 
quently, there is usually no interaction with the quoted text. Augustine is 
not used in accordance with what his music theory really was—a math- 
ematical field of metaphysical speculation—but what he was thought to 
have meant, owing to the handful of quotations from book 10 of the Con- 
fessions. Rather, he is used as a general authority, for purposes which are 
entirely dictated by contemporary trends and concerns, with little or no 
roots in his own writings. The sixteenth-century Augustine has written a 
whole lot more than his fourth-century namesake. 

We may return to the question we started with: why is Augustine 
included in Ramos’s list of authorities when Boethius is not? The answer 
that is indicated by the survey in the previous pages is that Augustine was 
known—through dubious and erroneous quotations—as an authority on 
practical music, and by the time his proper contributions in the field of 
speculative, quadrivial music began to be known, the days of music as a 
liberal art were more or less over. 

The question that remains unanswered is why and how Augustine got 
this role in the first place. A reasonable guess is that the case with the 
“four necessary arts,” where the misattribution probably stems from a 
canon collection, is typical. Widening the study to include this kind of 


his gloss to the Psalter” ['La Intonatione del Alleluya debbe essere soauemente modulata, 
con iubilatione del diuino offitio, Alleluya, é lingua hebrea, & nel Latino significa Laudate 
Iddio uero inuisibile, come’ dichiaro Agostino nella glosa del Salterio.’]. 
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material might yield more precise results, but it would also go beyond the 
scope of this article. 


Augustine is frequently included in lists of authorities of the kind that I 
have given examples of. But the list of the “founding fathers" of ecclesiasti- 
cal song and music theory—Ambrose, Boethius, Gregory, Guido, etc.—is 
not the only context in which he appears. He is also frequently associ- 
ated with names like Aulus Gellius, Cicero, Plato, Scipio, Virgil, and other 
authors from Antiquity. 

In most of these cases, the connection with music is less clear: Augus- 
tine may merely be cited for his opinion on Virgil, or as the source of a 
story that is known also from other texts from Antiquity. But the associa- 
tion is interesting: it suggests that Augustine was regarded not primarily as 
a member of the medieval pool of voices with a certain quasi-postmodern 
contemporaneity, but as someone from a specific past, a past which was 
gradually becoming more interesting as the Renaissance came rolling in. 
In a sense, he was rediscovered in a way that propelled him into a position 
of authority beyond what he had actually written. 


A MUSICAL RELECTURE OF AUGUSTINE'S CONVERSION: 
LA CONVERSIONE DI SANT’ AGOSTINO 
BY MARIA ANTONIA WALPURGIS AND JOHANN ADOLF HASSE 


Sabine Lichtenstein 


“Prima le parole, poi la musica.” This was the motto of the theorists on the 
new genre called opera, those who in the early seventeenth century advo- 
cated the supremacy of text over music. The debate continued for a long 
time, although the motto was proven to be wrong. La Clemenza di Tito, 
for instance, is not an opera by the poet Pietro Metastasio, but by Mozart, 
and we enjoy it without the text, if need be, yet never without the music. 
From a generic point of view, the libretto is usually developed in close 
consultation with the composer and alongside the music. Only popular 
librettos, especially those of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
such as Metastasio’s, were set to music by multiple composers. The text of 
La Clemenza di Tito, for example, was already set to music before Mozart 
composed his version by Metastasio's friend Johann Adolf Hasse (1699- 
1783), who was, according to the contemporary music historian Charles 
Burney, the most skilful and elegant of the composers of his time.! 

This principle of reusing librettos was also sometimes applied to texts 
of spiritual, (mostly) non-scenic dramas, that is oratorios, such as La Con- 
versione di Sant’ Agostino.” The text of this work was written by another 
friend of Metastasio, Maria Antonia Walpurgis (1724-80), daughter of the 
Archduchess of Austria and the Elector of Bavaria. She became Electress 
of Saxony, and “a poetess, a paintress, and so able a musician, that she 
plays, sings, and composes in a manner which dilettanti seldom arrive at,” 
as Charles Burney put it.? Therefore she was highly esteemed by princes 
and artists like Hasse, her composition teacher, for whom she wrote 


1 "[Hasse] may without injury to his brethren, be allowed to be as superior to all other 
lyric composers, as Metastasio is to all other lyric poets.” See D. J. Nickols and S. Hansell 
‘Hasse, Johann Adolf, in The New Grove Dictionary of Music and Musicians, ed. Stanley 
Sadie (London, 1985), pp. 279-93, there 282. 

2 Johann Adolf Hasse and Maria Antonia Walpurgis, La Conversione di Agostino, in 
Denkmäler der Deutschen Tonkunst 20 (1958). 

3 Charles Burney, The Present State of Music in Germany, the Netherlands, and the United 
Provinces (London, 1775), p. 125. 
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the libretto. After Handel (who worked in England) and before Mozart, 
Hasse brought to fruition the opera seria in Germany and because of this 
he became, according to the young Mozart, “immortel.”* He also com- 
posed eleven oratorios, including eight for his employer of many years, 
the Catholic court in Dresden. The last of these eight became his best- 
known oratorio: La Conversione di Sant’ Agostino. He himself conducted 
the court orchestra, "l'ensemble le plus parfait de L'Europe,” in a suc- 
cessful premier on Easter Saturday (March 28) 1750 in the Dresden castle 
chapel. Soon after this, the performance was repeated in Dresden four 
times and the work was restaged in numerous European cities—Berlin, 
Potsdam, Leipzig, Hamburg, Mannheim, Padua, Rome, Riga and Prague— 
during Hasse’s own lifetime. Egidio Lasnel reused the text in 1751, also for 
an oratorio.® 

The genre of the oratorio had come into being at about the same time 
as opera, near the end of the sixteenth century. In Rome, the Congregazi- 
one del’oratorio convened to create spiritual music to accompany Latin 
texts. The development of the oratorio, both Catholic and Protestant, is 
complex, intermingling as it did with the German Passion, Historia and 
Actus Musicus. Here it is enough to state that oratorios, like operas, only 
became popular across Europe in the seventeenth century. In that century 
and the following one, most oratorios possessed the same characteristics 
as La Conversione: an overture and two parts, consisting of recitatives, 
arias for three to five soloists and moralizing choruses, all set to Italian 
text, and with a duration of about an hour and a half. 

Good composers of operas and oratorios, such as Hasse, did more than 
enhance the emotions communicated in the text. Their music was, in fact, 
an interpretation of the text. To recover this musical interpretation, one 
needs first to interpret the text. This is why the motto “prima le parole” 
definitely holds good for the musicologist. 


4 Otto Erich Deutsch, ed., Mozart: die Dokumente seines Lebens (Kassel, 1961), p. 39. In 
his dedication to Queen Charlotte of the Violin Sonata no. 8 Op. 10 KV 15, nine-year-old 
Mozart wrote: “I will equal the glory of all the great men of my country, I will become as 
immortal as Handel and Hasse, and my name will be as famous as that of Johann Christian 
Bach.” Hasse, from his part, on hearing Mozart’s early opera Ascanio in Alba, made the 
remark: “This boy will cause us all to be forgotten.” 

5 Jean-Jacques Rousseau in 1754: “celui qui est le mieux distribué & forme l'ensemble 
le plus parfait, est Orchestre de l'Opéra du Roi de Pologne à Dresde, dirigé par l'illustre 
Hasse." See Dictionnaire de musique (Paris, 1768), p. 354. 

$ Arnold Schering, Geschichte des Oratoriums (Leipzig, 1911), pp. 222-5. 
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“Prima le parole”: The Libretto 


Pretexts and Text 


Maria Antonia Walpurgis’ main source was a recently-published popular 
hagiographical paraphrase of Augustine’s Confessiones Theatrum asceti- 
cum, sive mediationes sacrae in theatro congregationes latinae B.V. Mariae 
ab angelo Salutatae exhibitae Monachii (1747) by the Jesuit Franciscus 
Neumayr. She translated his Latin prose into Italian verse. The hagiog- 
raphy had left aside the sinful part of Augustine’s life and had concen- 
trated on the inner conflict between his hedonistic temptations and his 
religious beliefs. Maria Antonia took up this theme. The starting point in 
her text is Augustine’s rational conviction that conversion is necessary. 
The first words of the libretto, spoken by Simpliciano, make this clear 
immediately: “più non t'affliger, madre dolente pia; il figlio tuo già crede" 
[No longer distress yourself so, grieving pious mother; your son is already 
a believer] (I, recit. 1, p. 6).” The librettist's only references to the story 
before Augustine's inner struggle are the saint's expressions of remorse 
about his hedonistic life and his reference to his earlier attempt to con- 
vert his friend Alipius to Manichaeism (I, recit. 2). Maria Antonia also left 
out the baptism. She did, however, take up Neumayr's dramatic concept 
comprising five stages in the psychological development of Augustine: 
doubt, obstacles, insight, self-conquest, and its fruit (conversion, remorse 
and preparation for penitence). With the help of Metastasio she designed 
the libretto, translating the Latin prose into Italian verse.? 

In a direct reference to the Confessiones, however, the librettist referred 
to the heavenly Vox [conf. 8.12.29], with its “tolle, lege": “Prendi, prendi e 
leggi, Agostin!” ['Take, take and read, Agostino! ] (II, recit. 3, p. 89) and, in 
a poetic mode, also to Augustine's subsequent reading of Rom. 1313-14: 
“I fogli questi pur son, che delle genti il grande Apostolo vergo?” [‘Are 
these not the pages that the great apostle of the people wrote?’] (ibid., 
p- 90). She also appropriated Augustine’s friend and teacher, Alipius, who 
in the Confessiones had died as a pagan before Augustine’s conversion. 
Furthermore she added Augustine’s brother Navigius and his theological 
mentor, Simplicianus, whom she endowed, moreover, with the functions 
and words of the anonymous bishop to whom Augustine’s mother Monica 


7 The translations are by Lionel Salter, in the booklet attached to the CD La Conversione 
di Sant'Agostino (Capriccio, 1993). 
8 La Conversione di Sant’ Agostino (Wiesbaden; New York, 1958), p. vii. 
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turns in the Confessiones. Simpliciano (who is, in part, Maria Antonia’s 
invention) formulates the bishop’s advice to Monica to pray for Augustine 
(conf. 3.12.21). Whereas the bishop assures Monica that her tears give rise 
to hope for her son’s conversion (conf. 3.12.21), in the oratorio it is Simpli- 
ciano who expresses this reassurance: “Alle lagrime tue ei gia molto dono” 
[| He has already given much to your tears’ (I, recit. 1, p. 8), a reassurance 
that is repeated by Agostino himself: “Deh ancor non cessi, di pianger e 
pregar, al tuo dolore non sara sordo il cielo” [‘Oh, do not cease to weep and 
pray: heaven will not be deaf to your grief’] (ibid., p. 11). Simpliciano also 
seems to share the conviction of the unnamed bishop that the conversion 
cannot be enforced, for it has to result from the exercize of Augustine's 
own free will: “pur che sol voglia, Iddio l'assisterà [...] Da questa guerra 
interna tutto, tutto sperar convien" ['if only he wishes to, God will assist 
him [...] From this inner conflict all may be hoped for] (ibid., p. 8). Maria 
Antonia also added Monica, as the only female personage, undoubtedly 
with a view to the dramatic contrast (which I will discuss below), and the 
contrast in tone. As regards the content, it is Agostino who stands alone. 
Since, in the oratorio Alipio has been baptized, the protagonist is now the 
only sinner, and he is confronted by his beloved companions, all of whom 
are hoping for his conversion. 

The text is in many respects characteristic of the eighteenth century. As 
the protagonist is aided by his intimates, the librettist was able to compose 
numerous family scenes, customary at the time, in the form of dialogues 
interrupted by monologues, as well as more general, moral contempla- 
tions, aimed directly at the public. The librettist follows conventions when 
she has Navigio compare Agostino's desperation with waves (see I, aria 5, 
p. 23f), and Alipio compare Agostino's tears with refreshing dew (II, aria 
2, p. 77f). Likewise, her descriptions of emotions and conflicts remain on 
a generic level; the characters distinguish themselves only typologically. 
However, Maria Antonia replaced the usual factual dryness with intimate 
meaning. The moralizing style of reasoning and the simple dichotomy of 
good and evil—both in the five stages through which Agostino progresses 
and in generalizing choral lyrics—were meant to convince and compel 
the listener. These might illustrate Jesuit influence on the Dresden court. 

I especially wish to highlight one deviation from the Confessiones in 
the libretto, because this change might be important to my interpretation 
of the text. Augustine describes Monica as a meek yet wise and strong 
woman, one who will not hesitate to manipulate men to reach her goal 
of turning her son to the true faith. In La Conversione, however, she com- 
plies with the image of the eighteenth-century middle-class woman. She is 
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worried: “Tremo, m’affanno, palpito, sudo, m’agghiaccio” [‘I tremble, I fret, 
I palpitate, I perspire'] (II, recit. 1, p. 69); she laments: “Alcun non viene, 
non mi consola alcun fra tante pene?” [‘Will no one come, will no one 
console me in such anguish?’ (ibid., p. 69 f.); and she lacks confidence: 
“Forse ricade negli antichi costume?” [‘Perhaps he has relapsed into his 
old ways?'] (II, recit. 2, p. 76). She also lacks self-restraint: “Mon.: ‘Non 
più dimora, corriamo a lui’ "['Let us hasten to him without further delay’] 
“Simpl.: ‘Non s'interrompa ancora.’” ['He has not yet ceased’ (II, recit. 3, 
p. 94), and is guided by the calm, collected and steadfast men around her. 
In this way she stands not only in marked contrast with these figures by 
her gender and by the sound of her voice, but she is also distinguished 
from them typologically. Contrasts like these are necessary in a drama 
that does not include events apart from the one theatrical moment—a 
voice from heaven—nor any development apart from a slow inner change 
in the central character. Only in one respect did Maria Antonia portray 
Monica to be stronger than she is in the Confessiones. While in conf. 3.12.21 
she does not succeed in urging the nameless bishop to have a conversa- 
tion with her son, in the oratorio she does move Simpliciano to undertake 
this conversation (see I, recit. 6, p. 61). 

Perhaps Monica’s passive, complaining character and Agostino’s spiri- 
tual distinctiveness served another goal, as well. To this I now turn in my 
discussion of the text. 


Interpretation of the Text 


Maria Antonia Walpurgis aimed at depicting Augustine’s development as 
a model for others. This is not striking. Augustine himself in his Confes- 
siones seems to be inviting a reading of this work as having validity for 
humankind in general. What is striking, in my opinion, is that the libret- 
tist, precisely in order to generalize, turns Agostino into a post-figuration 
of Jesus, notwithstanding the fact that his suffering is of another kind than 
Jesus’s suffering. 

The relationship between Agostino and the wise bishop Simpliciano 
parallels the relationship between the biblical Son and Father. Agostino 
and Simpliciano call each other father and son. For the clergy, this was 
the usual way of addressing one another. However, here this manner of 
addressing each other recurs remarkably often and emphatically. “Father” 
and “son” follow closely: “Aug.: ‘Ah, tu padre ammutisci?’” [‘Ah, father, 
you are silent? (...)’] "Simpl.: ‘Figlio infelice! ” [Unhappy son!’] (I, recit.3, 
p. 29), and: “Simpl.: ‘Ah figlio" " ['Ah my son"] “Aug.: ‘Ah Padre!” [‘Ah 
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Father! (...)’] (IL recit. 3, p. 103). Here Agostino also evokes Christ by syn- 
tactically tying his submission to God to his submission to Simpliciano: 
“Simpl: ‘Ah figlio?” [‘Ah my son!’] “Aug.: ‘Padre! Alfino mi rendo a te. 
Son’io qual mi volesti afin. Ritorno a Dio.’” [‘Father! At last I yield to you. 
At last I am such as you wished me. I return to God. ] (II, recit. 4). 

Monica underlines this reflection of biblical genealogy. Firstly, she 
consolidates the mirroring God-Father in Simpliciano-Father. She begs 
God, then Simpliciano, to assist her son. For her they seem to be one. 
Sometimes the librettist even makes it unclear whom exactly, God or 
Simpliciano, is being addressed: “Mon.: ‘Ah Padre, in dubbio tal, deh, non 
lasciarlo! " ['Oh Father, do not leave him in such doubt!’] "Simpl.: ‘Eterno 
Dio m'assisti! " ['Eternal God, help me!’] (II, recit. 3, p. 88). Her question 
"Padre il figlio abbandoni’” ['Father, are you forsaking your son'] (I, recit. 
6, p. 60), in which "father" and "son" seamlessly follow, strengthens the 
Father-Son relationship. 

Secondly, Monica assumes the role of a Mater Dolorosa: "Clemenza 
eterna [...] che di madre dolente ascolti i voti, deh non abbandonare 
il figlio reo!” [‘Eternal merciful God, who hears the prayers of a grieving 
mother, do not forsake my sinning son!'] (I, recit. 1, p. 9), and: “ah, perché 
gli diedi il giorno, che cosi dovea perir [...] se di madre, oh Dio, l'amore 
m'accompagna al suo martir" [‘Ah, why did I bring him forth if he is to 
perish thus [...] if a mother's love, O God, goes with him to his torture] 
(II, aria 1, p. gof). This role would explain why, in the oratorio, Monica is 
not, as I have mentioned, an actively participating figure, but a passive, 
vulnerable mother. It would also explain why, having uttered her grief 
over and over again, she expresses her joy after the conversion in only two 
notably short sentences (see II, recit. 4, p. 105), after which we do not hear 
from her anymore. After all, following the conversion, which is a joyous 
occasion, she is no longer comparable to Jesus's mother. 

My interpretation appears to be confirmed by the text of Simpliciano's 
last aria (IL, aria 4, p. 108f). In this aria, in which he calls on the audi- 
ence to remember the sacrifice, assistance and mercy of the Saviour and 
the example of Agostino, he explicitly reflects the relation between Jesus 
and Agostino in the relation between Agostino and ordinary people. With 
this, Maria Antonia Walpurgis at once distinguishes and connects both 
figures. 

In his last words—"My father, why hast thou abandoned me?”—Jesus 
refers to the first sentence (and title) of Psalm 22, probably because 
this psalm can be interpreted as implying that only the deepest misery, 
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abandonment, and doubt can lead to transcendent insight and redemp- 
tion.? In his Confessiones, Augustine cites this psalm several times, under- 
lining his awareness of human impotence and God’s power. This theme 
surfaces in La Conversione time and again, up to the final chorus. It implic- 
itly points to the teachings in the psalm and underlines the post-figuration 
of Jesus by Agostino. In the Confessiones (2.3.5) Augustine sighs, echoing Ps 
129:1, ‘from what great depth one is to call out to you’ (“de quam profundo 
clamandum sit ad te”). In the oratorio he speaks of his "tormenti" and, 
recognizing his weakness, constantly begs God for strength. His admission 
of his own powerlessness— "Forza che basti a scior le mie catene, più non 
ritrovo in me" ['I no longer find in myself strength enough to break my 
chains’ |—is greeted by Simpliciano with a cheer: “Lode al ciel! Questo è 
il varco, ov'io attesi" ['Heaven be praised! This is the path where I have 
awaited you'] (I, recit. 3, p. 29). After his conversion, Agostino realizes the 
following in his last words: “da quale stato mi trasse il mio Signore!” ['from 
what a state did my Lord rescue me!’] (II, recit. 4, p. 105 f.). 

In short: in the libretto, an echoing of the divine Son-Father-Mother 
relationship in Agostino-Simpliciano-Monica seems probable. Possibly 
Maria Antonia Walpurgis used the connotations of a psalm as one of the 
means to bring this mirroring about. The quasi-typological reflections of 
God in Simpliciano and Mary in Monica point to the reflection of Jesus in 
Agostino. This reflection may have served to communicate to the audience 
that its own great sinfulness and its own great moral debt need not stand 
in the way of beatific conversion. On the contrary, it is exactly Agostino's 
great sinfulness and his moral depravity that lead to his conversion. 

Let us now investigate whether Hasse follows this interpretation. 


“Poi la musica": The Score 


Conventions 


A composer has many semantic musical techniques at his disposal. With 
these techniques, multivalent meanings in the text can be suggested, and 
a text can be musically enriched, underscored, commented on, and even 
contradicted. To recognize this potential in Hasse's work, a short review of 


9 Erich Fromm, Ihr werdet sein wie Gott. Eine radikale Interpretation des Alten Testa- 
ments (Reinbek, 1990), pp. 187-8. 
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the conventions is needed. Needless to say, this review will confine itself 
to those rules that Hasse in some places subverts in La Conversione. 

German theorists in the seventeenth century had striven to systematize 
the musical representation of affects in a musical nomenclature taken from 
classical rhetoric, aiming at an aristocratic genus sublime. The later, bour- 
geois eighteenth century distanced itself from this tendency and strove 
after edler Einfalt [noble simplicity’] and “spontaneity” in order to rep- 
resent human nature and emotions musically. Many composers worked 
according to what in Germany was later called the doctrine of the pas- 
sions |Affektenlehre] through which a comprehensible musical, so-called 
“language” came into being. This musical language was often applied to 
the new, uncomplicated, so-called sentimental [empfindsame] style. In 
this style, complex polyphony gave way to the dominance of the vocal or 
instrumental highest voice, which presented the emotive melody, while 
the other voices provided the high voice with harmonies. Thus, empfind- 
same music could easily move its listeners. The new style was also applied 
to ecclesiastical compositions in which the Empfindsamkeit had to evoke 
pious emotions. A comparison between Heinrich Schiitz’s lofty triumph 
or Bach’s sublime mirth in the final choruses of their Easter Oratorios 
and the conclusion of La Conversione, in which the chorus expresses con- 
tentment with the happy ending, illustrates not so much the difference 
between the two protagonists as this changed mentality. 

Traditionally, the emotions were expressed and generalized in the 
arias. By far the most popular kind of aria until 1800 was the conventional 
da-capo kind, an ABA-scheme. Normally the melodic material consisted 
of only one melodic theme from which the material in both sections was 
derived. The centrepiece (the B-section), is usually contrasted by a dif- 
ferent key or by a change from major to minor or vice versa, sometimes 
by using a different meter, and almost always by introducing a different 
musical character. In repeating the A section, singers were expected to 
produce embellishments of their own. 

The most beloved embellishment was the melism (which means that 
to one syllable several tones were sung). By using long melismata, com- 
posers could stress important words. Oratorio arias were often even more 
evocative than opera arias in this respect so as to compensate for the 
typical lack of stage acting. In the repeated A section of the aria, then, 
the audience would be waiting attentively for vocal stunts or, depend- 
ing on the intellectual level of the singer, for a peculiar accentuation of 
certain words. 
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Arias used to be preceded by recitatives that further the action and, 
by doing so, motivate the feelings expressed in the arias. Therefore, rec- 
itatives need to be clearly intelligible. This is why they are not squeezed 
into a “tight” musical meter but follow the accentuation of the words in 
speech, and why they are usually accompanied secco (dry), that is, by a 
harpsichord, which can be enhanced by just one or a few, mostly bass 
instruments. Only for the important textual passages were the recitativi 
secchi replaced by recitativi accompagnati, accompanied by a more or less 
full orchestra. In even more special passages a recitative was followed, 
or even entirely replaced, by an arioso. An arioso is accompanied by the 
orchestra and is often followed by an aria. In combining these two fea- 
tures it resembles a recitativo accompagnato. However, it differs from a 
recitative by having, like an aria, a rather tight meter, either in part or as 
a whole. (A famous case in point is ‘Du lieber Heiland du,’ prior to the aria 
‘Buss und Reu,’ in Bach’s Matthdus-Passion.) 

Furthermore, there were—and are—many kinds of meaningful imita- 
tion, such as musical intra- or intertextual quotations. One of the most 
important musical semantic techniques was—and still is—the applica- 
tion of historically evolved semantic meanings of musical forms, settings, 
keys, instruments, tempi, rhythms and meters. Even more meaningful are, 
of course, departures from these traditions. 


Tradition in La Conversione 


With the replacement, in La Conversione, of the then-common tripartite 
overture by a one-part overture, Hasse was ahead of his time. Perhaps 
he wanted to distinguish the composition from an opera in this way. 
He adhered, however, to contemporary conventions with the division of 
the oratorio into two parts. Together they consist of twenty items: arias, 
recitatives and, concluding each part, a moralizing chorus. Castrati were 
supposed to perform Agostino's and Alipio's alto parts, Simpliciano's high 
tenor part and the Voce. Navigio's part was meant for a bass. In the first 
performance, Monica's part was also sung by a castrato, although it was 
actually intended for a mezzo-soprano, probably for Hasse's wife Faustina 
Bordoni (who was the Callas of her time and connected to the Dresden 
court). The prescribed orchestration is rich, and it would have well suited 
the context of the large halls for which Hasse's works, including La Conver- 
sione, were composed. The orchestration would also have been followed 
flexibly, depending on the space and the available instrumentalists. 
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The nine arias in La Conversione, composed in the “sentimental” style, 
display the da-capo structure and they are teaming with melisms and 
other musical affects. A good example is the aria in which Alipio com- 
plains about Agostino’s weakness (I, aria 2, p. 23f). Hasse emphasizes 
remarkable words— "misero" [‘wretched’], “pianto” [‘tears’], and “pensa” 
[‘think’] or “sa” ['knows'] in “confuso il cor’ intanto che di te pensar non 
sa” ['my confused heart knows not what to think of you.']) —by many, 
often long melismas. Unsurprisingly, Navigio's 'aria of the waves' (I, aria 5, 
p- 49 f.) resounds with long and short wave-like movements in the strings, 
and Alipio's ‘aria of tears’ (I, aria 2, p. 23 ff.) is expressed with short tones 
and pizzicatos (plucking). At his words "fremo [...] e detesto il reo deliro" 
[I tremble [...] and hate the evil frenzy'] and at other places in the work, 
rapid repetitions of tones occur as a depiction of excitement. 

Hasse's oratorio contains many recitatives. Agostino's words “Alme 
beate, assistetemi voi" ['Blessed souls help me’] (I, recit. 5, p. 47) form one 
of the numerous recitativi secchi. His utterance of his long-awaited conver- 
sion, however, is set as a recitativo accompagnato. The effects Hasse used 
to distinguish the characters in their recitatives were also in accordance 
with contemporary standards. Simpliciano's calmness is expressed by a 
slow, steady voice, vocal chromatics, for example, express Monica's grief, 
and tremolos (trembling) evoke Agostino's inner torments. 

It can be concluded that La Conversione abounds in clearly understand- 
able recitativi, and traditional da-capo arias, enriched by long, baroque 
melismata. In an intelligent and inventive way, Hasse combined these 
with the new "sentimental" style. 


Deviations from Conventions 


As has been demonstrated, Hasse used the musical means of expression 
of his time, but occasionally also deviated from convention. These devia- 
tions on their own are not significant enough to confirm my interpreta- 
tion of the text, at least not all of them. It is only when they are taken 
together that they point in a certain direction. For this reason, I will deal 
briefly with all the deviations that support my interpretation. 

Firstly I will focus on the recitatives. In addition to the many recitativi 
secchi, La Conversione contains seven recitativi accompagnati and even 
one arioso. As I have mentioned, these clearly point to passages in the 
text that Hasse considered to be important. 
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There is one accompagnato at the “tolle lege,” the words “prendi, prendi 
e leggi, Agostino” of the Voce, which accomplish Agostino’s conversion. I 
will treat this later. Here we should note that this recitativo accompagnato 
adds nothing to my interpretation of the libretto. Hasse merely capitalized 
on the deus ex machina, that is, as I will argue, the only theatrical moment 
that Walpurgis offered him. Then there is a recitative with orchestral 
accompaniment when Agostino expresses his long-awaited conversion 
(II, recit. 3, p. 103). As the baptism is not performed, this is the central 
moment of the drama. So this recitativo accompagnato also neither con- 
firms nor denies the librettist's intention as I conceive it. However, the 
remaining five accompagnati do confirm my interpretation. 

An accompanied recitative is used when Agostino begs God for help: 
"Si solo a te mio Dio volger mi voglio ormai" ['To you alone, my God, do I 
wish henceforth to turn’] (I, recit. 4, p. 36). The Passion of Jesus is likewise 
evoked by Monica's three accompanied recitatives: first, when she begs 
God not to ignore the sorrowful mother and to stand by the son (I, recit. 
1, p. 9); second, when she asks for God's assistance in her fears and her 
feelings of loneliness (II, recit. 1, p. 69); third, when she begs the “Padre” 
(whether God or Simpliciano) not to abandon her son (II, recit. 3, p. 88). 

The last of all the recitatives (II, recit. 4, p. 106) is not only the longest 
recitativo accompagnato, but it also shares some metrical characteristics 
with an arioso. Here, Simpliciano anticipates the reflections expressed in 
his following aria (II, aria 4, p. 108), as I have noted, and in the concluding 
final chorus. In this arioso he admonishes the sinners to thank Jesus for 
His spilled blood, for His assistance and His forgiveness, and he exhorts 
them to follow Agostino's example: 


[...] la clemenza adorate [...Jadore the clemency 

del vostro redentore. of your Redeemer. 

Ei vi propone He offers you 

Agostino in esempio. Agostino as example. 

Egli soccorre ogn’ alma che He helps every soul who 

da vero brama vincer se stessa. truly longs to conquer himself. 
A lui correte senza indugiar. Hasten to Him without delay. 
D’un suo pietoso He who is slow to repent 
sguardo degno non è, is not worthy 

chi al pentimento é tardo. of His merciful gaze. 


This then is the place where Simpliciano mirrors the relationship between 
Jesus Christ and his new follower, Agostino, in the relationship between 
Agostino and those persons whose mediator Agostino should be. Thus, all 
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of these supplications and reflections remind us of Gethsemane. Like the 
deus ex machina and the apotheosis of the conversion, they were thought 
important enough by Hasse to be accentuated by recitativi accompagnati, 
and one of them even by means of an arioso. 

I wish now to turn to that one da-capo aria (II, aria 1, p. 71f) that differs 
not only from tradition but also from the remaining eight da-capi in La 
Conversione. It is Monica’s second aria, which opens part II. In the fram- 
ing parts of the aria (the A-parts) the mother complains about the sin, 
defamation and damnation of her son; in the middle part (the B-part) 
she prays for strength in enduring his suffering. Thus, there she turns her 
attention from her son towards herself: 


Ah, veder gia parmi il figlio avvampar Ah, I seem to see my son already 
burning 

nel reo soggiorno. in the abode of evil. 

Ah, perché gli diedi il giorno Ah, why did I bring him forth 

se cosi dovea perir. if he is to perish thus. 

Con qual’ alma, con qual’ ciglio With what courage, with what 
gaze 

Rimirarlo in tanto orrore, must I see him in such horror, 

se di madre, oh Dio, l'amore if a mother's love, O God, 

m'accompagna al suo martir! goes with him to his torture! 

Ah, veder già (etc.) Ah, I seem to see (etc.) 


This aria is not only preceded by a recitativo accompagnato (which is the 
case with some other arias as well), but Hasse at this point also breaks 
away from convention in a threefold manner. First, in the middle part he 
does not continue with the melodic material in the A section but intro- 
duces a new musical theme. By doing so, the da-capo form is weakened 
and Monica's change of focus from her son's suffering towards her own is 
stressed. Second, in the middle section Hasse stays in the same key. This 
also weakens the da-capo-structure and serves to create the melodically 
deficient unity between the A part and the B part, stressing the connec- 
tion between both agonies. Moreover, in this aria the longest of the many 
long melisms in this oratorio appears: the last syllable of “il figlio avvam- 
par" (‘my son burning’) takes up no less than twelve bars. With these three 
remarkable, even somewhat unusual musical devices in this aria, Hasse 
puts a bright spotlight on Maria Antonia's image of the Mater Dolorosa. 
Finally La Conversione offers two intertextual quotations. The re-use of 
one's own or another person's music was common practice. A popular 
composer, one who received dozens of assignments, had to save time. It 
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is therefore possible that Hasse wanted to exercize efficiency with these 
two musical derivations. However, quotations for semantic purposes were 
also common practice. Hasse perhaps did both. The way he quotes may be 
compared to the reference to an entire psalm by its first line only. 

In the melodious incipit of Simpliciano’s first aria ‘Non abbandona mai 
Iddio’ [‘Never does just and merciful God forsake’] (I, aria 3, p. 31 f.), the 
composer borrowed from the incipit of the aria ‘In te s'affida' by the pious 
Eustazio, a character in his oratorio Sant’Elena in Calvario (I, aria 6). In 
these two arias both Eustazio and Simpliciano mention the tormented, 
meek hearts that hope for and trust in God’s aid (as described in Psalm 
22). As Sant’Elena was composed only a few years earlier (in 1746), and 
likewise for Dresden, the audience for La Conversione could have recog- 
nized the quotation. In 1749, that is only one year before La Conversione, 
Jommelli’s oratorio La Passione di Gesu Cristo was composed in Rome. At 
this time, Jommelli and Hasse, who admired one another, probably met 
there. In Germany, also in Dresden, Italian opera, and especially Jom- 
melli’s work, was held in high regard. Perhaps some of the listeners in 
Hasse’s audience recognized the music at the start of Alipio’s aria ‘Sento 
orror (I, aria 2. p. 23). This music was, in fact, borrowed from the music 
at Maddalena's words to Pietro, "Vorrei dirti il mio dolore” [‘I would like 
to tell you my sorrow], from Jommelli's Passione (I, aria 2). In his aria 
Alipio laments his impotence in aiding his suffering friend. In ‘Vorrei 
dirti’ the Magdalene laments her impotence in expressing her suffering to 
Peter. Alipio is horrified by Agostino’s sins; Peter, in his reactions to the 
Magdalene, abhors his own transgressions. Alipio expresses his empathy 
with the battle raging in Agostino’s soul, while Peter shows his empathy 
with respect to Jesus’s battle and fate. 

Both borrowings strengthen the correspondence between Agostino 
and Jesus constituted in the libretto. As mentioned before, the contrast 
between God’s power and human impotence surfaces in La Conversione 
time and again. It is noteworthy that all four fragments point to it, as 
well, because this would confirm that Hasse’s references were made for 
semantic purposes. 


Hasse’s Additions 


Hasse’s music not only confirmed the supposed post-figuration by the 
librettist, but he also seems to add his own interpretation, namely in the 
most conspicuous moments in the oratorio, i.e. the call of the Voce. Apart 
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from underlining it, his music illuminates its divinity and perhaps even a 
function of the words of the Voice in the Confessiones. 

As indicated, the theatrical words “Prendi, prendi e leggi, Agostin” are 
stressed by their setting as a recitativo accompagnato. This is, however, 
not the only way that Hasse accentuated them. He also set the bars pre- 
ceding the words and the words themselves in unison, which means that 
all parts, the Voce and the instruments, simultaneously sing and play the 
same tones.!° These bars therefore lack warmth of harmony. The orches- 
tral accompaniment with its unusual lack of harmonies accentuates 
this bareness. So does the lack of any melodic embellishment. In Bach’s 
Matthäus-Passion the words “Er ist Gottes Sohn” [‘He is God's son'], syllab- 
ically (i.e. with only one tone per syllable) and emphatically sung by the 
accompanied chorus, are composed in unison as well. There the function 
of the unison is clearly, and traditionally, to form an “ear-striking” contrast 
with the many-voiced music which precedes and follows, and this in order 
to underline the importance of the statement and, further, to indicate the 
unity of the Trinity. The harmonic and melodic bareness of Hasse’s Voice 
fragment, as the sole transcendent moment in La Conversione, certainly 
fulfils the first of these two functions. Perhaps it also serves to express 
the divinity of the Voice, which neither needs the human warmth of har- 
mony nor vocal ornament. The sudden unnaturally slow tempo (marked 
as Grave) in which the words are sung and the unearthly high position of 
the melody might also serve these three functions. 

All functions—musical contrast, accentuation of importance, and indi- 
cation of divinity—would not stand in the way of another function of 
the high melodic position, namely to represent the youthfulness of the 
Voice, mentioned in the Confessiones. Augustine describes how “a boy or 
a girl, I do not know [...] said [...] ‘Take, read’” (conf. 8.12.29). Hasse, as 
an educated (converted!) Catholic, might have known this text already 
or else he would have read it with his eye on the oratorio. Furthermore, 
"prendi, prendi e leggi, Agostin” may be considered as a diegetic moment, 
that is, à moment in which the singing belongs to the narration. After all, 
in the Confessiones Augustine adds that the Voice "said in a singing way 
[...] : Take, read’.” Therefore, whereas in the oratorio, as in every musical 
drama, the personages singing beautifully are actually supposed to speak, 


1? Regrettably, the modern score does not clarify this. The editor added an orchestral 
accompaniment in harmonies which spoils Hasse's intention of having a barren effect by 
making the bass and his accompaniment perform in unison. 
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the barely-singing Voce is supposed to sing. Perhaps the unison, the slow 
tempo, the soprano range and paradoxical lack of vocal embellishments 
also served to accentuate that the singing is part of the narrative. 

It is fascinating that the author of the Confessiones himself, known 
for having loved music, not only mentioned the singing—thus perhaps 
implying that music comes from heaven—but also mentioned the sing- 
ing before the Voice's appeal." Did Augustine suggest by this that it was 
music that first opened his mind to the Voice’s and Paul’s words, leading 
to his conversion? In that case, the first inspiration for his resonant spiri- 
tual decision came from “beyond the book.” This would not surprize us, as 
Augustine was convinced that music produced spiritual exaltation; this he 
experienced and in this he took comfort. However, even if with the sing- 
ing of the Voice the church father only aimed to describe an element of 
beauty, the composer would have had his own good reasons to stress this 
diegetical singing with many musical parameters. This supports the notion 
that not only in musical dramas but also even at certain very important 
turning points in life, such as conversion, the motto “Prima la musica, poi 
le parole” sometimes applies, at least in a chronological sense. 


It can be noted that Hasse reconciled the old and the new with tradi- 
tional recitatives and melismatic arias in a modern, highly expressive 
style. Through several means—his recitativi accompagnati, an arioso, an 
aria that was remarkable in three ways, two intertextual quotations and 
the highlighting of an important moment in the text by many musical 
parameters—he made use of tradition, also by deviating from it. His music 
served Maria Antonia Walpurgis’ text (or my interpretation of her text) by 
underlining references to Christ’s Passion, and it seems to add statements 
on both the nature of religious inspiration and of music. 


Conclusions 


In La Conversione di Sant’Agostino, Maria Antonia Walpurgis attributed 
a universal meaning to the individual conversion of the famous sinner, 
both by formulating feelings that are recognisable to ordinary people 
and by using the convert, his mentor and his mother to allude to Jesus 


1 conf. 8.12.29: "et ecce audio vocem de vicina domo cum cantu dicentis, et crebro repe- 
tentis, quasi pueri an puellae, nescio: tolle lege, tolle lege." 
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of Nazareth. As I have suggested, music is able to clarify, add to or even 
contradict a text. Hasse seems to have made use of the freedom of choice 
available to him within the bounds of musical practice for the purposes of 
creating beauty (for instance, contrast) and of clarifying the text. Nowhere 
is a contradiction with the libretto to be found. In the same way that we 
are not allowed to assume that the opinion of the narrator in a novel or 
libretto reflects the opinion of the writer, can we not say with certainty 
that Maria Antonia Walpurgis presents her own views in her libretto, nor 
that Johann Adolf Hasse presents his own personal views on the famous 
story with his music. What we do hear in his music is an interpretation of 
the conversion of Augustine by an eighteenth-century musical narrator. 

Scholars have placed less stress on what Augustine may imply by the 
singing Voice in the Confessiones, namely that music comes from heaven, 
than on his fear of the sensual in music (conf. 10.33.49f.). This fear, however, 
has not influenced musicians a great deal. This is confirmed by a substan- 
tial number of compositions either dealing with Augustine's life or taking 
parts of his writings for musical meditation or reflection, as for instance 
Lasnel, who in 1751 reused Maria Antonia Walpurgis’ text, Johann Ernst 
Eberlin’s oratorio Des Heiligen Augustinus Bekehrung (text by Andreas 
Schachtner) composed in the same period. Echoes of Augustine can also 
be found in earlier music, like O Siisser, O Freundlicher SWV 285 and Siehe, 
mein Fiirsprecher SWV 304 from the Kleine Geistliche Konzerte (1636) by 
Heinrich Schiitz, and Marc Antoine Charpentier’s motet Pour Saint Augus- 
tine mourant H 419 from the late seventeenth century. This tradition still 
continues into the very recent past, represented for instance by the ora- 
torio Golgotha (1945-8) by Frank Martin, by the Soliloquia (1959-64) by 
Klaus Huber,? by the The Vision of St. Augustine (1964-65) by Michael 
Tippett, by the De Tijd (1981) by Louis Andriessen, and, in popular culture, 
by the music of Bob Dylan and the Rolling Stones. 

Apparently these composers, among others, were counting on the 
spiritual exaltation produced by music, something that the church father 
himself advocated. He valued highly, for example, the singing of psalms; 
the sung psalm, he noted, as if to assuage any unease in this respect, “is 
so plain that it resembles speaking” (conf. 10.33.50). One must admit that 
baroque melisms are the opposite of natural speaking. On the other hand, 
Augustine allows the musician to lengthen or shorten syllables, if the musi- 


12 On which see Petersen’s contribution in this volume. 
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cal movement requires this.? For he noticed a secret kinship between 
the movements of the voice and of the mind, and he credited the singing 
voice with strengthening the impact of the holy word (conf. 10.33.49f.). 
According to him, one who rejoices in song expresses that which cannot 
be expressed in words (en. Ps. 99.4). Let us assume that Hasse’s melisms 
would have reconciled the convert to the sensual beauty of La Conversione 
di Sant’Agostino. 


13 Augustinus Nowak, ‘Augustinus. Die Bedeutung Augustins in Geschichte, Theorie 
und Asthetik der Musik,’ Frankfurter Zeitschrift für Musikwissenschaft 2 (1999), pp. 55-7. 
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Nils Holger Petersen 


Considering the general importance of St. Augustine and the impact of his 
musical thought, in recent times as well as in the Middle Ages, and not 
least for a twentieth-century composer like Paul Hindemith,! one might 
expect to find many settings of texts by St. Augustine. It appears, how- 
ever, that his reception in music since the medieval office composed in 
his honour (to be used for his saint’s cult) has been very limited. In the 
eighteenth century a few oratorios about his conversion were composed.? 
In the twentieth century, Bob Dylan dreamt he saw St. Augustine in one 
of his songs (1967), but this dream brought little more than the name in 
terms of a reception of St. Augustine. A more substantial reception of 
Augustine is found in some “classical” compositions of the twentieth cen- 
tury that set texts by Augustine in complex and interesting ways. In this 
paper I will discuss two large-scale musical works from the 1960s with 
a particular focus on the Soliloquia Sancti Aurelii Augustini, an oratorio 
for solo voices, two choruses, and orchestra, composed between 1959 and 
1964 by the Swiss composer Klaus Huber (born 1924). In this large-scale 
musical composition—with a playing time of approximately one hour— 
Huber set short excerpts from the beginning of Augustine’s Soliloquia, 
a philosophical and—as it may be characterized—internalized devo- 
tional dialogue, written in 386-87 between his conversion and baptism. 
I shall also take up, albeit more briefly, another large-scale oratorio from 
approximately the same time, The Vision of Saint Augustine for baritone 
solo, chorus, and orchestra, composed in 1963-65 by the British composer 
Michael Tippett (1905-98). 


1 See Magnar Breivik, ‘The Medievalism of Paul Hindemith, Medievalism: The Year's 
Work for 2001 16 (2001), pp. 37-47, and id., ‘A Twentieth-Century musica instrumentalis: 
Boethius and Augustine in the Musical Thought of Paul Hindemith,’ in Signs of Change: 
Transformations of Christian Traditions and their Representation in the Arts, 1000-2000, ed. 
Nils Holger Petersen, Claus Cliiver, and Nicolas Bell (Amsterdam, 2004), pp. 217-34. See 
also Ostrem in this volume. 

2 See Eyolf Ostrem and Nils Holger Petersen, ‘Music, in The Oxford Guide to the His- 
torical Reception of Augustine, ed. Karla Pollmann et al. (Oxford, forthcoming). See also 
Lichtenstein in this volume. 
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Huber’s Soliloquia Sancti Aurelii Augustini 


Klaus Huber is a highly prolific Swiss composer of the post-war period. 
In the 1950s and 1960s many of his works were performed in the con- 
text of the festivals for new music sponsored by the Bilthoven Gaudeamus 
Foundation, at ISCM (International Society for Contemporary Music) festi- 
vals, and the Darmstadt Festival of New Music. For those familiar with the 
“contemporary (avant-garde) music scene” he therefore appears as part of 
a compositional milieu which—broadly speaking—has been associated 
with two other composers of Huber's generation, Pierre Boulez (born 
1925) and Karlheinz Stockhausen (1928-2007), who, during the 1950s and 
60s, achieved fame (for different reasons) far beyond the avant-garde 
music milieu itself. Huber has been highly regarded as a composer. He 
has received many honours and awards, among which most recently is 
the Salzburg Music Award in 2009; he has been influential as a professor 
of composition in Freiburg. His music incorporates post-war modernistic 
techniques to some extent, although he employs such techniques with a 
critical perspective and in a personal, highly individual and non-rigid way. 
As has been pointed out recently, Huber has always—through various 
compositional periods which also involve stylistic changes— "maintained 
that music, even purely instrumental music, is not only structure but also 
language and therefore capable of communicating a message.”? In the six- 
ties, his music began to employ so-called serial technique which may be 
characterized as a systematic extension and application of the ideas and 
compositional practices of the so-called second Viennese school, Arnold 
Schönberg, Alban Berg, and, not least, Anton von Webern. Thus, it applied 
the overall idea of a twelve-tone series to all musical parameters. Huber, 
however, always experimented in his own way and never accepted the 
rigid taboo in serialism against octaves and consonances; rather, he com- 
bines serial structures in his compositions with an acute sensitivity for 
sound and timbre, and, in fact, employs octaves and other consonances.* 
In the Soliloquia, elements of the typical musical modernism of the day, 


3 “[...] hielt Huber immer daran fest, dass Musik, auch rein instrumentale, nicht nur 
Struktur, sondern auch Sprache habe und damit in der Lage sei, eine Botschaft zu ver- 
mitteln.” See Max Nyffeler, ‘Umsturz und Umkehr. Die Veränderung der Welt beginnt im 
eigenen Inneren: Klaus Huber, der Komponist zwischen Introspektion und politischem 
Engagement,’ in Klaus Huber, ed. Ulrich Tadday [Musik-Konzepte Neue Folge 137/138] 
(Munich, 2007), pp. 5-19, there 6. 

4 Max Nyffeler, ‘Huber, Klaus,’ in Grove Music Online, online: http://www.oxfordmusic 
online.com (accessed 3 December 2009). 
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as well as much less typical sound representations, especially in the very 
high registers using octaves and tone repetitions, are clearly recognized.5 
Max Nyffeler has characterized Huber’s compositional agenda in the fol- 
lowing words: 


For him, composing is not simply the self-contained “organisation of musi- 
cal material” as the serial formula once sounded. Just as important as the 
question of “how” are for him the questions of “what” and “for what purpose” 
with their underlying question, “why do I compose.” Huber has constantly 
confronted this question anew in his compositional practice with penetrat- 
ing intensity. In the 1950s and 1960s this made his work appear as running 
somewhat counter to the avant-garde “zeitgeist” and himself as an incon- 
venient outsider who could never be shrugged off because he could assert 
himself in the technical discourse of the insiders, and saw through it.9 


Huber's spiritual as well as political agendas have led him to set bibli- 
cal texts as well as Christian spiritual texts from Antiquity and the Mid- 
dle Ages, as manifested in his choral works, for instance, the Soliloquia, 
but also a number of other works: a German Te Deum (1955-56), Oratio 
Mechtildis (1956—57), Kleine Deutsche Messe (1969), Revelation (1970—71), 
Senfkorn (1975), Erniedrigt-Geknechtet-Verlassen-Verachtet (1975—78), and 
Lamentationes (1993/1996—7). Also a number of instrumental composi- 
tions carry such references in their titles; for instance, the orchestral 
pieces Litania instrumentalis (1957), Tenebrae (1966—67), and Beati pauperes 
II (1979), as well as the chamber piece Beati pauperes I (1979). 

These brief introductory remarks are meant as a background for the 
following presentation of the Soliloquia-oratorio, which I want to discuss 
partly by way of its affiliation with the musical modernism of the 1950s 
and 60s and partly in relation to Huber's in some ways rather different 
musical and cultural discourse. 


5 The score (and parts) for Huber's Soliloquia is printed by Bärenreiter Verlag, but 
only for rent for performances. I thank the Bárenreiter Verlag for permission to borrow 
the score for the purpose of studying Huber's piece: Klaus Huber, Soliloquia Sancti Aure- 
lii Augustini. Oratorium für Soli, zwei Chóre und grosses Orchester 1959/64, 2 vols. (Kassel, 
without date), BA 4308. 

$ “Komponieren ist für ihn nicht einfach die selbstgenügsame ‘Organisation des musika- 
lischen Materials,’ wie einst die serielle Formel lautete. Ebenso wichtig wie das Wie sind 
das Was und Wozu mit der dahinter liegenden Frage: ‘Warum komponiere ich?’ Dieser 
Frage setzt sich Huber beim Komponieren immer wieder neu und mit bohrender Inten- 
sität aus. In den 1950er und 196oer Jahren ließ das sein Werk als etwas quer zum avantgar- 
distischen Zeitgeist Stehendes und ihn selbst als unbequemen Außenseiter erscheinen, der 
sich nie abschütteln ließ, weil er im technischen Diskurs der Insider mithalten konnte— 
und ihn durchschaute.” Nyffeler, Umsturz und Umkehr’ (see above, n. 3), p. 7. 
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As already mentioned, Huber's Soliloquia Sancti Aurelii Augustini sets 
textual excerpts from St. Augustine's Soliloquia. What was set, however, 
was not taken from the philosophical discussion in this treatise, but from 
the prayer which the figure Reason—introduced as Augustine's inner or 
outer counterpart in the very first lines of the Soliloquia—asks Augustine 
to formulate and write down in order to inspire him for his philosophical 
quest. This prayer to God takes up the first chapter (the first six sections) 
of book 1.7 

I have two main points in my discussion. First I shall discuss the way 
Huber has organized the text he excerpted for his work, and, second, 
I shall discuss the work in relation to the genre to which it claims to 
belong. The overall question I want to deal with concerns what happens 
to, or with, the text, which Huber set very accurately in Latin, although he 
selects brief excerpts which were obviously made to fit his purpose rather 
than presenting Augustine's text as such. I find it interesting to speculate 
about the purpose of setting these words, both in the original Latin and in 
a musical texture. It is characteristic of the latter that it only rarely makes 
the words discernible, not only because it is difficult to penetrate the 
large apparatus of singers and orchestra, but also, undoubtedly, because 
much of the time Huber—as is common in music history—has set several 
words from the text at the same time in different voices, thereby obvi- 
ously obstructing the possibility of hearing the words. Even so, the words 
are—I shall argue—important to the conception of the work. 

I shall first describe how Huber not only set the words to his music, but 
also how he composed textual structures as one of the important layers of 
his work. This is especially clear in the second, final part of the composi- 
tion, in the seventh movement (which was actually the part he composed 
first, in 1959-60, and then performed independently at the ISCM festival 
in London in 1962 before the complete work was finished). In the fol- 
lowing, I shall present the text excerpts Huber used for all seven move- 
ments of the oratorio. As is apparent, Huber is faithful to the text (as it 
is found in the Patrologia Latina; he does not mention his textual source, 


7 For translations of Augustine's Soliloquia, I refer to J. H. S. Burleigh, ed. and trans., 
Augustine: Earlier Writings [The Library of Christian Classics 6] (London, 1953) pp. 
19-63, occasionally slightly modified. For the Latin text, I refer to S. Aureliii Augus- 
tini hipponensis episcopi soliloquiorum libri duo at the Patrologia Latina Database (vol. 
32), online: http://pld.chadwyck.co.uk.ep.fjernadgang.kb.dk/all/fulltext? ACTION-byid- 
&warn=N&id=Z400061308&div=4&FILE=../session/1259842962_18092&DBOFFSET=28469 
203&ENTRIES=3 (accessed through the Royal Library, Copenhagen on 15 January 2009). 
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nor the German translation, which we can therefore presume to be his 
own). Both the Latin text and a German translation of it are given in the 
printed score before the musical setting, thereby clearly indicating that 
the composer wishes the text to be understood, and possibly also so that 
the text and a translation may be made available in a programme or liner 
notes.? However, two particular features are easily detectable: there is a 
certain element of manipulation of the text into a particular structure, 
and in some cases the composer has added a few, far from insignificant, 
textual elements to it. 


The text for the first movement of Huber’s Soliloquia, called ‘Intonatio’: 


Deus universitatis conditor, praesta mihi primum ut bene te rogem, deinde 
ut me agam dignum quem exaudias, postremo ut liberes.9 


O God, Creator of the universe, give me first that I may pray aright, then 
that I may conduct myself worthily of being heard by thee, and finally that 
I may be set free by thee. 


In the following, the examples show the text as set by Huber for each 
movement, indicating textual omissions made by Huber with dots in 
angular parentheses. My own omission of parts of Huber’s texts—in order 
to avoid overly long quotations—are indicated by dots in round parenthe- 
ses. To some extent, my omissions obscure omissions made by Huber in 
those sections. 


Movement 2 (the beginning of the ‘pars prima’), ‘Invocatio’: 


Deus qui de nihilo mundum istum creasti, quem omnium oculi sentiunt 
pulcherrimum. Deus qui malum non facis, et facis esse ne pessimum fiat. 
[...] Deus per quem universitas etiam cum sinistra parte perfecta est. (...) 
Deus pater veritatis, pater sapientiae, pater verae summaeque vitae, pater 
beatitudinis, pater boni et pulchri, pater intelligibilis lucis, pater evigilatio- 
nis atque illuminationis nostrae, [...] Te invoco.!? 


God, [...] who out of nothing didst create this world which the eyes of all 
perceive to be most beautiful; who doest no evil so that existence is good 
because it is thy work; [...] by whom the universe even with its sinister 
aspects is perfect; (...) Father of Truth, of Wisdom, of the True and Perfect 


8 As we see them in a recording of Huber's oratorio (a live recording from a concert 
in Munich 1979) conducted by the composer Hans Zender): Klaus Huber, Soliloquia Sancti 
Aurelii Augustini (Zurich, 1997). 

9 Huber, Soliloquia, vol. 1, ‘Die Texte,’ ‘Intonatio’; Augustine, sol. 1.2. 

10 Huber, Soliloquia, vol. 1, ‘Die Texte,’ ‘pars prima,’ ‘Invocatio’; Augustine, sol. 1.2-3. 
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Life, of Beatitude, of the Good and Beautiful, of the Intelligible Light, Father 
of our awakening and of our illumination, [...] Thee I invoke. 


Movement 3 (pars prima), ‘Deus veritas’: 


Deus veritas, in quo et a quo et per quem vera sunt, quae vera sunt omnia. 
Deus sapientia, in quo et a quo et per quem sapiunt, quae sapiunt omnia. 
Deus vera et summa vita, in quo et a quo et per quem vivunt, quae vere 
summeque vivunt omnia. (...) Deus intelligibilis lux, in quo et a quo et per 
quem intelligibiliter lucent, quae intelligibiliter lucent omnia.” 


O God, the Truth, in, by and through whom all truths are true; the Wisdom, 
in, by and through whom all are wise who are wise; the True and Perfect 
Life, in, by and through whom live all who live truly and perfectly; (...); 
the Intelligible Light, in, by and through whom all intelligible things are 
illumined. 


Movement 4 (pars prima), ‘Cuius regnum est totus mundus’: 


Deus cujus regnum est totus mundus, quem sensus ignorat.!? 


whose kingdom is this whole world unknown to corporeal sense. 


In the following, the passages written in capitals indicate the additions, 
i.e. textual parts which were not taken from Augustine's Soliloquies. I have 
added them where they begin to occur, but the short exclamations are 
repeated many times during the movement. 


Movement 5 (pars prima), ‘Sancte Deus’: 


SANCTE DEUS 

DEUS SANCTUS 

Deus a quo averti, cadere; in quem converti, resurgere; in quo manere, con- 
sistere est. Deus a quo exire, emori; in quem redire, reviviscere; in quo habi- 
tare, vivere est. (...); quem attendere, hoc est quod amare; quem videre, hoc 
est quod habere. Deus cui nos fides excitat, spes erigit, charitas jungit, [...], 
te deprecor. [...], adveni mihi propitius.!? 


Hoty Gop, Hoty Gop, from whom to be turned is to fall; to whom to be 
turned is to rise; in whom to abide is to stand fast; from whom to depart 
is to die; to whom to return is to revive; in whom to dwell is to live; (...); 
to reach to whom is to love; to see whom is true possession. I invoke thee, 


1 Huber, Soliloquia, vol. 1, ‘Die Texte,’ ‘pars prima,’ ‘Deus veritas’; Augustine, sol. 1.3. 

12 Huber, Soliloquia, vol. 1, ‘Die Texte,’ ‘pars prima,’ ‘Cuius regnum est totus mundus’; 
Augustine, sol. 1.3. 

13 Huber, Soliloquia, vol. 1, ‘Die Texte,’ ‘pars prima,’ Sancte Deus’; Augustine, sol. 1.3. 
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[...] to whom faith calls us, hope lifts us, and charity unites us, [...] come 
propitiously to my aid. 


Movement 6 (pars prima), ‘Exclamatio’: 


Tu, quidquid a me dictum est, unus Deus tu, tu veni mihi in auxilium; una 
aeterna et vera substantia, (...). Ubi nihil deest, nihil redundat. 

DEUS DE DEO 

Ubi qui gignit, et quem gignit unum est.!* 


In all that I say come to my aid, thou who art alone God, one substance 
eternal and true, (...), where nothing is lacking, nothing redundant, 

Gon OF GOD 

and where he who begets and he who is begotten are one. 


The last movement of the oratorio (written first) not only adds words 
taken from outside of Augustine's text but also adds a poetic structure to 
the text by supplementing the excerpt from 1.4 of the Soliloquies through 
(an almost consistent) backwards repetition of the quoted sentences 
(from the Soliloquies 1.4) after the last quoted sentence, “quantum sen- 
sibilis materia patitur, temporum ordinibus custodit" (which, however, 
is not repeated). Since these repetitions appear as textual additions, the 
beginning and end of this backward repetition are indicated in capitals. 
The part of the backwards repetition which I have left out in the example 
is indicated by “ETC.” followed by dots in a round parenthesis: 


Movement 7 (pars secunda), 'Cuius legibus rotantur poli’: 


DEus DE DEO DEus DEUS DE DEO 

Deus [...] 

cujus legibus rotantur poli, 

cursus suos sidera peragunt, 

sol exercet diem 

luna temperat noctem 

omnisque mundus 

per dies vicissitudine lucis et noctis, 

per menses incrementis decrementisque lunaribus, 

per annos, veris, aestatis, autumni et hiemis successionibus, 
per lustra, perfectione cursus solaris, 

per magnos orbes, recursu in ortus suos siderum, magnam rerum constantiam, 
quantum sensibilis materia patitur, 


14 Huber, Soliloquia, vol. 1, ‘Die Texte,’ ‘pars prima,’ 'Exclamatio'; Augustine, sol. 1.3-4. 
Note that in the Patrologia Latina, the first word in this text, the “tu,” belongs to the previ- 
ous sentence which was set in the fifth movement. 
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temporum ordinibus [...] custodit. 

PER MAGNOS ORBES RECURSU IN ORTUS SUOS SIDERUM, 
ETC. (...) 

LUNA TEMPERAT NOCTEM, 

SOL EXERCET DIEM, 

CURSUS SUOS SIDERA PERAGUNT, 

ROTANTUR POLI TUIS LEGIBUS, 

DEus.!> 


Gop OF Gop Gop Gop OF Gop 

God, by whose laws the heavens rotate, the stars hold on their courses, the 
sun rules the day and the moon the night, and the whole world keeps the 
mighty constancy of things, so far as sensible matter permits, according to 
the order and recurrence of times—daily light alternates with darkness; 
monthly the moon waxes and wanes; yearly there is the succession of spring, 
summer, autumn, winter; over longer periods there is the perfection of the 
course of the sun, and in their vast circles the stars return to the place of 
their rising. 


By indicating the scope of the texts set by Huber, I want to do more than 
simply emphasize the Augustinian contents of his work. This is clearly 
important as I shall argue below. However, in showing how the text has 
been shaped by Huber we also see to what extent Huber has transformed 
Augustine’s philosophical-religious text in a particular way. The texts in 
the first three sections, as well as in the fifth, are made to conform to litur- 
gical litanies, invocations to God in the likeness of formulae used for invo- 
cations to the saints in the Middle Ages and in the later Catholic Church. 
Although, in terms of content, this is not in any way contrary to what 
appears as Augustine’s intention in his text, it does seem to reconstruct 
the text into a liturgical—traditional—genre, namely that of a litany. 
Thus, the seemingly individual, ruminating, experimenting formulations 
of Augustine, which would rather appear as his personal attempt at trying 
to come to terms with God, are transformed into something much closer 
to the traditional form of a communal prayer. 

In the sections mentioned above Huber has cut out relatively brief 
textual components, preserving the address to God and specific prayer 
formulations but omitting a number of Augustine’s varied designations of 
God. This has not been done so that the contents are changed in a marked 
way but so as to tighten up and abbreviate the philosophical ruminations 
in Augustine’s text which, of course, in themselves would have been much 


15 Huber, Soliloquia, vol. 1, ‘Die Texte,’ ‘pars secunda,’ ‘Cuius legibus rotantur poli’: 
Augustine, sol. 1.4. 
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too long to set to music. The main point I want to make, however, is that 
it is not just a question of abbreviation, which could have been made in 
completely different ways, while preserving the philosophical-meditative 
structure of most passages, even in the opening prayer of the Soliloquies. 

In Huber's version, Augustine’s text has become a litany where God is 
addressed by different formulae and saintly titles, the differences among 
which to a high degree are not brought out by the music. Especially in the 
fifth section, the addition of the Sancte Deus underlines the litany associa- 
tions strongly. However, Huber’s procedure also allows him to differen- 
tiate among textual types for different movements. Seen in isolation, the 
fourth movement may be said to form a kind of meditation on one par- 
ticular theme, thus separating it from the surrounding invocations. The 
sixth movement again has an element of litany, although not as clearly 
marked as the other movements. 

As for the two last movements (movements 6 and 7), it is also worth 
noting that the addition of “Deus de Deo” adds yet another liturgical asso- 
ciation: to the Credo of the mass (the Nicene Creed). This exclamation 
is also used as an invocation. However, in the seventh movement (the 
pars secunda of the work), the previously mentioned addition of already 
quoted lines in reversed order turns the text into a poem and a kind of 
meditation. The result is then very different from the flow and direction of 
the Augustinian passage, which may be said to reach its conclusion in the 
following sentence, one that Huber did not include in his setting: 


Deus cujus legibus in aevo stantibus, motus instabilis rerum mutabilium 
perturbatus esse non sinitur, frenisque circumeuntium saeculorum semper 
ad similitudinem stabilitatis revocatur.!6 


God, by whose laws that are established for ever the unstable movement of 
mutable things is not permitted to be disordered, and is forever recalled to 
the similarity of stability by the reins of the revolving ages. 


The order of the universe, so important for Augustine, is re-established by 
Huber in his own way through his poetical and musical structuring of the 
text (and the piece), as has been pointed out by Max Nyffeler: 


In the large oratorio Soliloquia after Augustine which closes this first creative 
period at the beginning of the 1960s, the retrograde and circling structures 
in the Cuius legibus rotantur poli part constitute an attempt symbolically to 


16 Augustine, sol. 1.4. 
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represent divine time which, self-contained, neither has a beginning nor an 
end, within the dimension of linear time which is accessible to our senses.!” 


In his musical setting, Huber may be said to respect and convey the inti- 
macy of Augustine’s text to a high degree by way of his delicate sounds 
and variety of timbres. Still, the employment of large musical resources, 
also used with considerable force at many points, does change the mode 
of the text drastically. It is a communal, representational rendering, and 
by deliberately invoking the genre of the oratorio in the title of the piece, 
Huber inscribed his work into a long-standing musical practice which is 
very far removed from the inner spirituality and individuality of Augus- 
tine’s text. The religious background of the oratorio genre is found in 
devotional public ceremonies first established by Filippo Neri and his Con- 
gregazione dell’Oratorio, most prominently at the Chiesa Nuova in Rome. 
The oratorio laid great emphasis on public piety in the spirit of sixteenth- 
century Catholic reform and it was indebted to a religious background in 
the lauda-singing of late medieval confraternities, as Neri had experienced 
it in Florence in his youth. During the first half of the seventeenth century, 
sung dialogues that were mainly based on biblical material gave rise to 
larger dialogical biblical musical settings. This musical development was 
parallel to, and in some ways intertwined with, contemporary musical and 
dramatic experiments in Florence which developed into the genre of the 
opera (not least also in Venice). The musical spiritual entertainments of 
Roman devotional assemblies occasioned the use of the term oratorio for 
certain of these works, and laid the ground for what is now described as a 
musical dramatic genre. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
the genre gradually developed in both Protestant and Catholic regions 
into a more or less pious concert hall or theatrical practice. This can cer- 
tainly be observed in Händel’s and Haydn’s oratorios and it is confirmed 
in the large-scale oratorio compositions of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, again in the Protestant as well as in the Catholic world.! 


17 “Im großen Oratorium Soliloquia nach Augustinus, das diese erste Schaffensphase zu 
Beginn der 1960er Jahre abschließt, bilden die rückläufigen und kreisenden Strukturen im 
Teil ‘Cuius legibus rotantur poli’ den Versuch, die góttliche Zeit, die als in sich ruhende 
weder Anfang noch Ende hat, symbolisch in der unserer Wahrnehmung zugänglichen lin- 
earen Zeitdimension abzubilden.” Nyffeler, “Umsturz und Umkehr” (see above, n. 3), p. 7. 

18 For a general history of the oratorio from its beginnings in the seventeenth century 
to present times, see Howard E. Smither, A History of the Oratorio, 4 vols. (Chapel Hill, NC, 
1977-2000). 
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Huber’s work, of course, constitutes a reception of Augustine, but the 
characteristics of the Augustinian text tend to disappear behind the recep- 
tion of genre features, since the setting has been influenced to such a high 
extent by medieval and baroque liturgy and public devotion, and also by 
modern concert hall practices to which Huber's work, in terms of genre, 
scale, and resources, is obviously indebted. 

This also comes to the fore in that the words which are most percep- 
tible along the way are—in general, but with exceptions—the words 
which were added to Augustine's text, those with liturgical associations, 
as pointed out above. In section seven, for instance, approximately two 
and a half minutes out of a total of about sixteen minutes focus exclu- 
sively on a rather monumental setting of the ‘Deus de Deo,’ whereas most 
of Augustine's long passage remains impossible to hear and is set so that 
the many words are sung through rather fast and with very little particular 
focus on any specific words or phrases. 

Even so, the text is by no means irrelevant for the work and its effect. 
I believe that the text fits Huber's interest in a modernist reform of a tra- 
ditional musical genre, and this in the sense that it provides him with an 
authoritative text. Such a text, in turn, provides a certain kind of *objectiv- 
ity" outside of the music, as well as a kind of basic spiritual tenor which, 
as stated above, emphasizes structure as well as a non-dramatic, non- 
narrative philosophical message. This approach allows Huber to compose 
his piece as a religious invocation of a general nature but without the 
traditionally individualized forms of emotionality and without the linear 
framework of oratorios against which Huber, like most of the early post- 
Second-World-War avant-garde, reacted. 


Michael Tippett's The Vision of Saint Augustine 


Michael Tippet was one of the most important British composers of the 
twentieth century. Although he was slightly older than his even more 
famous compatriot Benjamin Britten, Tippet's music was marked to a 
higher degree by post-war modernism. He achieved his own personal 
appropriation of it especially from the end of the 1950s, shortly before 
The Vision of Saint Augustine.!? I shall only give a brief discussion of this 


19 David Clarke, ‘Tippett, Sir Michael (Kemp), in Grove Music Online, online: http:// 
www.oxfordmusiconline.com (accessed 27 November 2009). 
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interesting piece since it has been extensively dealt with in a recent book 
by David Clarke.?? Some of Clarke's observations are of interest in light of 
the discussion of Huber's work since they seem to point to similarities as 
well as differences in the relationship to tradition and modernity of both 
works. The two composers seem in some respect to work in closely related 
ways and yet to have little in common. Clarke points out that 


[...] Tippett's unexpected encounter with Augustine issues from concerns 
far from antiquarian; rather with matters very much to do with the com- 
poser's own day—with his own modernist soul, so to speak. His preoccu- 
pation with time [...] is bound up with a typically modernist anxiety over 
the status of the self: the self in relation to its inner world, whose principal 
means of articulation is the aesthetic; and the self in relation to the outer 
world, whose pattern is that of history.?! 


Whereas Huber chose an abstract, non-narrative philosophical text with a 
devotional direction, Tippett fundamentally chose a narrative text, Augus- 
tine's Confessions; more specifically Augustine's account of a particular 
momentary vision of eternity which he shared with his mother shortly 
before her death. The baritone sings from book 9 of the Confessions, sub- 
sections 23, 24, and 25 (all part of section 10), with two tiny omissions. 
The work is divided into three parts, each of which is based on the text of 
one of the three aforementioned subsections of book 9, in the same order. 
The chorus sings other texts, mainly from other parts of the Confessions 
(and in one case from Augustine's De Genesi ad litteram), and also from 
Ambrose's hymn Deus, creator omnium (quoted by Augustine at crucial 
points in the Confessions). The chorus also uses verses from Genesis, the 
Book of Job, Canticles, Psalms 24 and 42 (23 and 41 in the Vulgate), the 
Gospel according to John, and, finally, Philippians 313-4. The latter verses 
are quoted in the narrative of Confessions 9 and played a particular role 
for Augustine as well as in Tippett's work, as we shall see below. Alto- 
gether these many short quotations seem to be prompted by the narrative 
of the baritone by association and to be introduced in order to highlight 
certain particularly important points of this narrative. 

As pointed out by David Clarke, Tippett leaned on scholarly work by 
Gilles Quispel and Reinhold Hammerstein. The latter provided him with 


?9 David Clarke, The Music and Thought of Michael Tippett: Modern Times and Meta- 
physics (Cambridge, 2001). Chapter 4 of this book, 'Metaphysics in a Cold Climate: The 
Vision of Saint Augustine’ (pp. 96-146), provides a substantial introduction, analysis, and 
discussion of this work. 

21 Clarke, The Music and Thought of Michael Tippett (see above, n. 28), p. m. 
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the important notion of jubilation (or glossolalia). Tippett comments on 
this in his preface, stating: 


There is one ancient musical tradition that needs mention: the belief that 
ecstasy forces from us a jubilation beyond words, beyond sense, expressed 
by melismata of vowel sounds only. The technical name is glossolalia. I have 
used such glossolalia in various forms, from the traditional alleluia (Praise- 
be-to-Ja, i.e. Jehovah), to the set of Greek vowels iot, awi, wia, taken from the 
Pistis Sophia, from a supposed prayer of Christ to his father.?? 


Jubilation was an important notion in Augustine’s time and, in particu- 
lar, it gave him occasion for theological reflections concerning the role of 
music, as can be seen especially in some of his Psalm exhortations.” This 
does not seem to be directly reflected in Tippett's work, and the ecstasy 
he refers to seems musically to have been conceived primarily in terms 
of what Clarke describes as “vocal techniques.”** Further, like the glos- 
solalia, some instrumental passages seem to have the important function 
and effect of stopping the linear narrative flow. Indeed, this seems also to 
be a general function of the chorus's interspersed quotations which inter- 
rupt the baritone. The resulting fragmentation of the narrative flow has to 
some degree already been done in Tippett's modernistic musical style. As 
Clarke comments, "these textual glosses dismember Augustine's narrative 
into an array of discrete moments, each of which becomes a unit of the 
formal structure."?5 

As in Huber's Augustine setting, (almost) everything is sung in Latin in 
Tippett's work (for an interesting exception, see below), possibly thereby 
underlining the foreignness of the words, the distance from the modern 
world, but in this way also lending the work a certain abstract objectivity. 
From Tippett's preface in the score, it is clear that the main objective for 
him was Augustine's experience of eternity in moments of real time. The 
notion of time, of course, is the subject of book 11 of the Confessions, and 


22 Michael Tippett, The Vision of Saint Augustine for baritone solo, chorus and orches- 
tra. Vocal score (London, without date), Edition 10898, Preface, p. viii. See also Michael 
Tippett, ‘Music of the Angels’ in, Music of the Angels: Essays and Sketchbooks, ed. Meirion 
Bowen (London, 1980), pp. 60-6. id., ‘St Augustine and his Visions,’ in Tippett on Music, ed. 
Meirion Bowen (Oxford, 1995), pp. 228-36. 

23 See on this Eyolf Østrem, ' "The Ineffable”: Affinities between Christian and Secular 
Concepts of Art,’ in Signs of Change (see above, n. 1), pp. 265-92, and Nils Holger Petersen, 
‘Carolingian Music, Ritual, and Theology, in The Appearances of Medieval Rituals: The 
Play of Construction and Modification, ed. Nils Holger Petersen et al. (Turnhout, 2004), 
pp. 13-31. See also Østrem in this volume. 

24 Clarke, The Music and Thought of Michael Tippett (see above, n. 28), p. 100. 

25 Ibid., p. 113. 
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the chorus at one point sings a crucial statement from book n in connec- 
tion with the narrative of Confessions 9.24 (part II), “So it is in you, my 
mind, that I measure periods of time."26 

As mentioned, Clarke points out how Tippett's agenda is not to convey 
Augustine's historical message as such but only in so far as it can refer to 
a modem historical consciousness. This has consequences for the way we 
must discuss the piece: 


This means we should not lose sight of Augustine's world, nor reject what 
is modern in his vocabulary. But it also means that the theological dimen- 
sion of [Augustine's] thought must be understood for what it is; and that in 
its stead we need to talk a language more appropriate to the conditions of 
post-Enlightenment modernity with which The Vision of Saint Augustine is 
in truth engaged.?” 


As mentioned, the music partly undercuts Augustine's narrative as a nar- 
rative, distancing itself from it as from an experience to which it is not 
possible to relate in the modern world. On the other hand, Augustine's 
abstract ideas of timelessness and eternity, and how timelessness— 
momentarily—could become represented in real time, clearly made a direct 
impact on Tippett and made him attempt to represent this musically. 

In his attempt to come to terms with Tippett's work, Clarke draws on 
Theodor W. Adorno's aesthetics, noting how “for Adorno, ‘what the arte- 
fact itself is not’ is its ‘truth content'—to which it stands in the most 
extreme tension. 75$ Much of the ideology of the musical modernism 
of the 1960s was indeed based in Adorno's writings, especially his Phi- 
losophy of Modern Music (partly written during the War and published 
in 1949) which postulates a kind of tragic relationship between the musi- 
cal work of art and the world, a relationship in which the new music is 
understood to sacrifice itself for the sake of illuminating the meaningless 
world.?? Interestingly, the fictional setting of parts of Adorno's thought in 
Thomas Mann’s novel Doktor Faustus (published 1947) allowed for a more 


?6 conf. 11.27.36; “in te anime meus, tempora metior"; I have consulted: Luc Verheijen, 
ed., Sancti Augustini confessionum libri XIII [CCL 27] (Turnholt, 1981), and for the English 
translation: Henry Chadwick, trans., Saint Augustine Confessions (Oxford, 1991), p. 242. 

27 Clarke, The Music and Thought of Michael Tippett (see above, n. 28), p. 105. 

28 Ibid., p. 139. 

?9 Theodor W. Adorno, Philosophie der neuen Musik, in Gesammelte Schriften, vol. 12, 
ed. R. Tiedemann (Frankfurt, 1975). See also Nils Holger Petersen, 'Introduction: Transfor- 
mations of Christian Traditions and Their Representation in the Arts, 1000-2000,’ in Signs 
of Change (see above, n. 1), pp. 1-23, esp. 9-10, and id., ‘The “Scholarly” and the "Artistic": 
Music as Scholarship?, in Changing Borders: Contemporary Positions in Intermediality, ed. 
Jens Arvidson, et al. (Lund, 2007), pp. 109-27. 
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open relationship to the past and at least a slight possibility of a direct 
relationship to past meanings. This can for instance be seen in the final 
description of the protagonist Adrian Leverkühn’s last composition, Dok- 
tor Fausti Weheklag. Here the innate coldness of the modernistic twelve- 
tone music which Thomas Mann has Leverkiihn write (to some extent 
based on Schönberg’s compositional practice) seems to be overcome, 
so that some meaning and emotional content may be perceived to have 
come through in the musical artefact after all.3° 

Paul’s statement from Philippians 3,13, “I count not myself to have 
apprehended,” closes Tippett’s work, and short quotations connected to 
this statement (from Philippians 3,13-14) are cited in all three parts of the 
work. At the conclusion of the work, the sentence is sung first in Greek, 
then in English by the chorus. This is the only text sung in English in 
the whole work, something which might be taken as an indication of the 
composer’s “own” voice in some way, as opposed to the Latin (or Greek). 
Clarke points convincingly to such a use of this text with reference to 
Adorno’s aesthetics: 


[...] Tippett’s quotation of Paul, “I count not myself to have apprehended,” 
resonates out of Augustine’s world, its significance is transmuted in its 
present-day context: “I count not myself to have apprehended” could be the 
composer's confession that he has made a work which attempts to say “what 
[it] itself is not and what it does not know.”?! 


The difference in musical attitude—and possibly world view—between 
Tippett and Huber may be that while modernistic to a certain extent, and 
in terms of musical style obviously so, Huber’s work—as also suggested 
in Max Nyffeler's understanding referred to above—does not contain 
the same extreme tension between message and artefact as Tippett's 
work. The prayers extracted from Augustine's Soliloquia and the liturgi- 
cal additions can, indeed, be taken at face value, even though Huber also 
maintains a certain distance to his textual sources, but this—I would sug- 
gest—is a distance intended to let the message through. Nyffeler's sugges- 
tion that Huber has seen through the radical modernistic discourse of the 
1960s could possibly be compared to Thomas Mann's fictionalization of 
Adorno's philosophy in Doktor Faustus. 


30 Thomas Mann, Doktor Faustus: Das Leben des deutschen Tonsetzers Adrian Leverkiihn, 
erzühlt von einem Freunde (Stockholm, 1947). See the discussion in Petersen, Introduction: 
Transformations of Christian Traditions’ (see above, n. 37), pp. 10-14. 

31 Clarke, The Music and Thought of Michael Tippett (see above, n. 28), p. 139. 
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If this is so, then the two, in some ways strikingly parallel receptions of 
Augustine in twentieth-century avant-garde music are also fundamentally 
different in their respective approach, not only to Augustine, but also, 
more generally, to devotional texts of Christian antiquity. 

More generally, it has been one of the aims of this article to look at how 
different times provide new readings of well-known texts. Moreover, this 
article considers the reception of a text into a different medium, that is, 
how the transmediality changes the perception of the text considerably 
by applying procedures and perspectives to the text that are taken from 
the historical genres and different traditions of that other medium. In the 
cases studied in this essay, the musical genre of the oratorio, in particular, 
was seen to radically transform a contemplative and highly individualized 
text into a public prayer on a grand-scale. In both works under consider- 
ation, the particular discourse of musical modernism (closely associated 
with the philosophy of Theodor W. Adorno)—albeit in very different 
ways—has marked the musical presentations of Augustine texts. Beside 
the addition of avant-garde musical style to the classical texts, this is also 
achieved through reconstructing the sung texts. In Huber's case, this is 
done by poetic restructuring, condensing and adding elements, which 
in some cases bring the text in line with a traditional liturgical, musical 
genre of the Middle Ages and the Baroque, namely the litany. In Tippett's 
case it is done mainly by additions that obstruct the narrative flow. Alto- 
gether, this exemplifies the influence of the musical discourses of the day, 
not only on how the text is perceived through the setting, but also on the 
actual text reception itself. 

The two works, of course, as intermedial works, present both text (with 
the limitations already mentioned) and music. This article has pointed 
to how the musical discourse has defined or controlled the way the text 
should be perceived. Depending on how a performance is carried through, 
and not least whether the texts are presented to the audience (in the orig- 
inal and in translation as they are in the scores and recordings I have 
seen), the listeners are also given the possibility of familiarizing them- 
selves with the presented parts of the texts. Thus, they have some oppor- 
tunity to listen to the music from a textual perspective, as I have also to 
some extent tried to do here by asking the question: what has the music 
done to the text??? 


32 [ thank Leif Stubbe Teglbjaerg for language corrections! 


PART FIVE 


AUGUSTINE BEYOND HIMSELF 


THE ANTIPODEANS AND SCIENCE-FAITH RELATIONS: 
THE RISE, FALL AND VINDICATION OF AUGUSTINE 


Pablo de Felipe 


Key information can be found in unexpected places. For medieval people, 
a sentence in one of Augustine of Hippo’s (354-430) major books, his City 
of God, became a sort of commonplace: 


As for the fabled “antipodes,” that is, men who occupy the other side of the 
earth,! where the sun rises when it sets on us; men who plant their footsteps 
opposite ours: there is no reason to believe that such men exist.” 


To appreciate fully the significance of this statement, we must consider 
the discussion of the preceding centuries. 


The Upside Down People: The Antipodeans in Ancient Geography 


From Flat to Spherical Earth? 


For most ancient cultures, from the Jewish prophets of the Hebrew Bible 
(Is. 40,22) to early Greek philosophers, the Earth was a flat surface, usually 
circular. The first to posit a spherical Earth appears to have been Pythago- 
ras (c. 569 BC-c. 475 BC) or a member of his close circle. The idea was 
derived from mathematical/aesthetical ideas concerning the “perfection” 
of the circle/sphere. Further, on more empirical lines, the circular shadow 


1 Although the term “antipodes” is used here, Augustine is referring to the inhabitants 
of this place, which are now called “antipodeans” in English. The specific word “antipode- 
ans,” for the inhabitants of the antipodes, was not used in ancient times. This is something 
that complicates the understanding of ancient texts on this topic. 

2 Augustine, City of God 16.9, ed. Robert W. Dyson (Cambridge, Eng., 1998; repr. 2001), 
p- 710 (all quotations are from this edition). 

3 A detailed survey of the evolution of views on the shape of the earth can be found in 
W. G. L. Randles, ‘Classical Models of World Geography and Their Transformation Follow- 
ing the Discovery of America,’ in The Classical Tradition and the Americas, vol. I, European 
Images of the Americas and the Classical Tradition, ed. Wolfgang Haase and Meyer Rein- 
hold (Berlin, 1994), pp. 5-76. Reprinted in: W. G. L. Randles, Geography, Cartography and 
Nautical Science in the Renaissance: The Impact of the Great Discoveries (Aldershot, 2000). 
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of the Earth during eclipses was deemed significant. It was also reasoned 
that due to the observed movement of the stars, the heavens should be 
spherical and, therefore, the Earth at its centre should also be spherical. 
Accepting sphericity, Parmenides (c. 515-c. 450 BC) divided the Earth into 
zones: two uninhabitable frigid ones from the edges to the polar circles, 
two habitable temperate ones from there to the tropics and one uninhab- 
itable, torrid zone between the tropics (fig. 1A). 

The sphericity of the Earth appeared in Plato (429-347 BC) and was 
accepted by Aristotle (384-322 BC), who considered earth as one of the 
four elements, which due to its weight, tended toward the centre. As a 
consequence, it formed a sphere on top of which there were concen- 
tric spheres of the other (lighter) elements: water, air, and fire. Further 
upwards were the heavenly spheres with the planets and the final sphere 
of the stars. Aristotle included in the Metereologica Parmenides’ zonal 
view of the Earth, and he also suggested, in On the Heavens, that the dis- 
tance between Spain and the Far East was rather small, an idea that was 
decisive for Christopher Columbus (c. 1451-1506). 


The Oikoumene on the Spherical Surface of the Earth 


On a spherical Earth, the “flat” disc of the ancient Greeks became a rep- 
resentation of the inhabited “oikoumene-island” (orbis terrarum in Latin). 
From the early third century BC, it was divided into Europe, Asia, and 
Africa (fig. 1B). Later, Crates of Mallus (fl. c. 150 BC) suggested that their 
oikoumene was “balanced” by another on the other side of the Northern 
Hemisphere (inhabited by the perioecians or antichthones), and two in the 
temperate zone of the Southern Hemisphere (opposite, on the southern 
side of the equator, were the antoecians, while the antipodeans where 
diametrically opposed to the oikoumene, fig. 2). While defenders of this 
model usually believed that all landmasses were inhabited, they stressed 
that the communication between them was impossible due to the large 
size of the oceans separating them and the extreme heat at the equator. 
Authors like Cicero, Mela, Macrobius, and Martianus Capella took over 
Crates’ model, while others rejected the antipodeans, like Lucretius, Plu- 
tarch, and Lucian. 

More “experimental” geographers, mainly in Alexandria (from the third 
century BC onwards), including Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, etc., were not 
as interested in theorizing about the landmasses/oceans distribution, but 
in gathering real data. Their most elaborate production, the Geographia 
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Figure 1. Scheme of a zonal map with the five zones and their habitability status. The 

Northern temperate zone shows the three known continents up to the fifteenth century 

(A). Scheme ofa T-O map showing the arrangement of the three continents of the ancient/ 
medieval “oikoumene-island” (B). Note the different orientations in each map. 


Figure 2. Representation of the Cratesian model of four landmasses symmetrically 
distributed on the Earth's surface with the traditional names associated with each. 
Note the oceanic and equatorial barriers separating them. 
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(c. 160) of Ptolemy, described the oikoumene as a West-East rectangle, with 
Africa covering the torrid zone and going further down the equator into 
the South. Similarly, Taprobane (Sri Lanka), placed on both sides of the 
equator, was frequently considered to be a southern antoecian continent. 
In spite of reports about ancient circumnavigations of Africa, for Ptolemy, 
Africa connected with Asia, enclosing the Indian Ocean. 


The Improbable People: Early Christian Views on the Antipodeans 


Christianity Meets Greco-Roman Geography 


Early Christians were not concerned with questions related to the shape 
and arrangement of the Earth. An early mention of the antipodes by Clem- 
ent appeared late in the first century: “The ocean, which is impassable for 
men, and the worlds beyond it, are directed by the same ordinances of 
the Master” (1 Clement 20.8).* The entire chapter is an exaltation of God’s 
control over his whole creation and the point is that these distant worlds 
do not escape his purview. It seems reasonable to equate these “worlds” 
with the antipodes, but we do not know if Clement accepted the exis- 
tence of people there, although there is no reason to reject this possibility 
outright. 

During the second and third centuries, the situation changed dramati- 
cally. On the one hand, more intellectually oriented people joined the 
Church, with interests beyond those of the early Christians. This led to a 
friendly reception of ancient culture by people like Justin and Origen. On 
the other hand, the conflict with paganism led to an anti-philosophical 
reaction. Those with a positive attitude towards ancient learning domi- 
nated the Christian Alexandrian School (where the use of philosophy 
and Greek tools of textual interpretation, like allegory, became common). 
In contrast, the Christian Antiochian School was more oriented towards 
a historical, often literal, reading of the Bible. This approach fostered a 
cosmology that, forsaking Hellenistic science, returned to the model 
of a chest-shaped universe, with a flat-earth and no antipodes/antipo- 
deans. This position reached its climax with the Christian Topography 


^ J. B. Lightfoot and J. R. Harmer, The Apostolic Fathers (London, 1891; repr. Grand 
Rapids, Mich., 1984), p. 66. 
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(c. 550) by Constantine of Antioch (more commonly known as Cosmas 
Indicopleustes).5 Already in the prologue, he attacked the “fictions and 
fables" about “that sun-burnt, uninhabited part of the world.” Having 
denied the eclipses as evidence in favour of the sphericity of the Earth,’ 
he used at least three different lines of attack with respect to the antipo- 
deans: the absurdity of the upside down life “contrary to nature,”® the lack 
of evidence for what “no one has either seen or heard of,” and the author- 
ity of the Bible: 


With regard again to the Antipodes,!° divine scripture does not suffer me 
either to say or hear anything about these fables: For he made, saith the 
Apostle, of one the whole race of men to dwell upon the whole face of the earth. 
He does not mean upon every face of the earth, but upon its face. The dead, 
again, that are buried in the earth, he calls the subterraneans, as in the pas- 
sage: That in the name of Jesus every knee shall bow, of beings celestial and 
terrestrial and subterranean; where by beings celestial are meant the angels, 
by the terrestrial men, and by the subterranean those that are buried in the 
earth.!! 


This cosmology was resisted by the Alexandrian Christian philosopher/ 
scientist/theologian John Philoponus (c. 490-c. 570),!* who clearly won the 
day in Eastern Christianity, as we can see in the negative judgment of 
Constantine by the Armenian scientist Anania of Shirak (610-85)! and by 
Photius (c. 810-c. 895), the Patriarch of Constantinople.!* 


5 The identification of Cosmas with Constantine of Antioch appears in Leo Bagrow, 
History of Cartography, revised and enlarged by R. A. Skelton (London, 1964), p. 41. It was 
recently studied in detail by Wanda Wolska-Conus, 'Stéphanos d'Athénes et Stéphanos 
d’Alexandrie. Essai d'identification et de biographie, Revue des études Byzantines 47 (1989), 
pp. 5-89. 

$ Cosmas, The Christian Topography, trans. J. W. McCrindle (London, 1897), p. 2 
(Prologue 1). 

7 Ibid., p. 4 (Prologue 2); repeated in ibid., p. 9 (book 1). 

8 Ibid., p. 17 (book 1). 

9 Ibid., p. 68 (book 2). 

1? Tt is clear from the context in the next sentences that here the reference is to the 
"antipodeans." 

11 Cosmas, The Christian Topography (see above, n. 6), pp. 86-7 (book 2). The emphasis 
in the original translation denotes the biblical text quoted here. 

12 De opificio mundi. 

13 See Wolska-Conus, Stéphanos d'Athènes et Stéphanos d'Alexandrie’ (see above, n. 5). 

14 Bibliotheca 36. For the diverse attitudes of early Christians towards science, see 
Harold P. Nebelsick, Circles of God (Edinburgh, 1985). 
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Lactantius and the Antipodeans 


Parallel with these developments, Western Christianity also had an early 
flat-earth movement promoted by Lactantius (c. 250-c.325) in his Divine 
Institutes (c. 303-311). This was an important book that Augustine quoted 
in the City of God (although he never quoted the antipodes' passage). 
Lactantius criticized popular polytheistic religion in books 1 and 2; then, 
in book 3, he turned against the philosophers, and there we find ch. 23, 
"Of the Errors of Certain Philosophers, and of the Sun and Moon." The 
following ch. 24, “Of the Antipodes, the Heaven, and the Stars,” contains 
the famous anti-antipodes passage. Book 3 finishes with ch. 3o, where he 
affirms that ^We Must Pass from the Vanity of the Philosophers to True 
Wisdom, and the Knowledge of the True God." Finally, after having criti- 
cized all pagan philosophies that could be regarded as rivals of Christi- 
anity, book 4 is entitled “Of True Wisdom and Religion.” Clearly, this 
discussion was not in the context of a reflection on cosmology, but part 
of a polemical collection of extreme and bizarre examples showing the 
absurdity of the philosophers' claims (common among Christian apolo- 
gists). He used two philosophical arguments against antipodeans. First, 
the common-sense absurdity of those so "senseless as to believe that 
there are men whose footsteps are higher than their heads." The second 
attack is a reflection on “the origin of this error" due to a pure deductive 
method, not aided by any real life evidence, but based only on this chain 
of ideas: sphericity of the heaven > sphericity of the Earth ^ symmetry 
of the surface of the Earth > antipodes > antipodeans. He then returned 
to his common-sense approach to reject the idea of gravity towards the 
centre of the sphere: “it is impossible for the heaven to be lower than the 
earth." 6 While some of his criticisms were well founded, here Lactantius 
failed to recognize that not everything in this chain of ideas had the same 
strength, and that the evidence for the sphericity of the Earth had, indeed, 
an empirical basis. Although, later, Augustine and Isidore were doubtful 
and/or unclear about the sphericity of the Earth," they never showed the 
aggressiveness of Lactantius or Constantine. 


15 The same scheme was followed in his later Epitome of the Divine Institutes 39-41 
(c. 317). 

16 Lactantius, The Divine Institutes 3.24, in The Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. 7, Fathers of the 
Third and Fourth Centuries (Buffalo, NY, 1886). Available on-line at: www.ccel.org/ccel/ 
schaff/anfo7.ii.ii.iii.xxiv.html. 

17 There is an ongoing debate about Isidore's view of the shape of the earth. William. 
D. McCready believes that he was a flat-earther. However, other authors (Wesley M. 
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Augustine on the Antipodeans: The Fabled People in Whose Existence 
There Is No Reason to Believe 


Augustine and the Flat Earth 


Augustine’s views on the shape of the Earth are less clear than his position 
on the antipodeans, which is completely negative. He has been under- 
stood to be in favour of a spherical Earth, so his anti-antipodean views are 
considered disconnected from any flat-earth ideas. This interpretation has 
been challenged from time to time, and recently by Leo Ferrari.!* Although 
Augustine’s support for a flat-earth/dome-sky cosmology is debatable, 
Ferrari points to texts where Augustine seems to conceive this cosmology 
as a valid alternative to the spherical Earth/sky. In fact, the text on which 
we are focusing here contains a statement that shows that Augustine was 
not completely sure of the Earth’s sphericity, although he considered it a 
possibility (see below). However, although Augustine did not explicitly 
favour the sphericity of the Earth, he avoided expressing clear support 
for a flat Earth (as had Constantine). In addition, he knew Lactantius well 
(he is quoted in the City of God, in particular from the Divine Institutes), 
and he never mentioned his criticism of sphericity and his denial of the 
antipodeans. In fact, as we will see, Augustine’s attack on the antipodeans 
had some parallels to Lactantius’s, but he carefully avoided building his 
case on the assumption of a flat Earth. 

Augustine may have been a flat-earther after all, but, if so, he clearly 
did not consider it a cause to defend, and when he denied the antipo- 
deans, he did not want to link his denial to the flat-earth cosmology, as 
Lactantius had. Perhaps, Augustine wanted his view to be viable given the 


Stevens, David Woodward, Evelyn Edson) consider Isidore to have been in favour of 
sphericity (although at times in a very confusing way, explaining himself very badly due 
to his dependence on Latin authors who used imprecise terminology/concepts). In any 
case, Isidore's scientific views, in general, are radically different from those of clear flat- 
earthers or even of doubters like Augustine. Wesley M. Stevens, 'The Figure of the Earth 
in Isidore's De natura rerum, Isis 71 (1980), pp. 268-77. David Woodward, ‘Reality, Sym- 
bolism, Time, and Space in Medieval World Maps,’ Annals of the Association of American 
Geographers 75:4 (1985), pp. 510-21. William D. McCready, ‘Isidore, the Antipodeans, and 
the Shape of the Earth,’ Isis 87 (1996), pp. 108-27. Evelyn Edson, Mapping Time and Space 
(London, 1997). 

18 Leo Ferrari, 'Augustine's Cosmography,' Augustinian Studies 27:2 (1996), pp. 131-80. 
Leo Ferrari, ‘Cosmography,’ in Augustine Through the Ages: An Encyclopedia, ed. Allan D. 
Fitzgerald (Grand Rapids, Mich., 1999), p. 246. 

19 Augustine had a positive view of Lactantius as can be seen in his De doctrina Chris- 
tiana 2.40.61. 
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potential scenario of a confirmed spherical cosmology. And that was what 
happened in the Middle Ages, when the spherical Earth was generally 
accepted and his denial of the antipodeans continued to be remembered, 
while Lactantius was abandoned (although his firm denial of the antipo- 
deans could have been attractive to many). That Augustine was not seen 
as a flat-earther also explains the paradox that in the sixteenth century, 
once the antipodeans were discovered, some people fought to “save” and 
“justify” Augustine, while openly criticizing Lactantius, as we will see. 


Augustine’s Attack on the Antipodeans 


Having this general context in mind, we can analyze the specific context 
of Augustine’s text on the antipodeans in relation to the City of God as 
a whole (books 15 and 16 were composed after 419, and the whole book 
finished by 426-27)29 Augustine closes book 15 with a discussion of 
"the Ark and the Flood"?! “the writing of this account had a wise pur- 
pose; that the events recorded are historical; that they have a symbolic 
meaning also, and that that symbolic meaning is intended to prefigure 
the Church.”22 

Book 16 starts with Noah's sons and the subsequent development of 
humanity. In ch. 7, we glimpse something of what we will find later in 
the antipodeans discussion: why are animals found in remote islands 
if every animal descends from those introduced in the Ark? Augustine 
starts with this question: "Who doubts that, after the human race had 
multiplied, men could certainly have crossed over by boat to inhabit the 
islands?”?3 He proposes several hypotheses, employing natural and super- 
natural explanations: spontaneous generation for certain animals, swim- 
ming for the nearest islands, human transport, God's miraculous activity, 
or even generation from the earth in the same way as in Gen. 124 (we 
could consider that another kind of miraculous activity). In ch. 8, he con- 
siders the stories of monstrous races of human beings, and whether they 
were descended from Adam/Noah (he mentioned some examples, like 
those with one eye, the small pygmies, skiapods that protected themselves 
from the Sun with their feet, and others that filled many books of “natural 
history" in his day). Augustine considered that all were descended from 


20 Gerard O'Daly, Augustine’s City of God: A Reader's Guide (Oxford, 1999), p. 35. 
?! Augustine, City of God 15.27, ed. Dyson (see above, n. 2) (from the title of 15.27). 
22 Ibid., 15.27. 

23 Ibid., 16.6. 
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Adam, giving several examples of people from his own lifetime who had 
been born with peculiarities, but who were still descended from a com- 
mon humanity and, therefore, not a separate race (examples are people 
with more or less than five fingers or toes, hermaphrodites, and a case of 
what seems to be joined twins): 


It is not, of course, necessary to believe in all the kinds of men which are said 
to exist. But anyone who is born anywhere as a man (that is, as a rational 
and mortal animal), no matter how unusual he may be [...], derives from 
the original and first-created man; and no believer will doubt this.?4 


He finishes the chapter in this way: 


I shall, then, conclude my discussion of this question with a tentative and 
cautious answer. Either the written accounts which we have of some of 
these races are completely worthless; or, if such creatures exist, they are not 
men; or, if they are men, they are descended from Adam.?® 


Finally, in the next chapter Augustine discusses the existence of a sepa- 
rate humanity in the antipodes. It is now evident that Augustine, when 
discussing the development of humanity from a single human (Adam/ 
Noah), was making a long excursus to deal with all potential exceptions. 
He concentrated first on problems in the oikoumene: the monsters believed 
to inhabit the little known edges (ch. 8); and then he considers the antipo- 
deans, normal people, who because they lived in an unconnected part 
of the planet seemed to be a separate humanity with a separate origin 
(ch. 9). In doing so, he mirrored the discussion of the origin of the animals 
in remote islands (ch. 7). We will now quote ch. 9: 


As for the fabled “antipodes,”?® that is, men who occupy the other side of the 
earth, where the sun rises when it sets on us; men who plant their footsteps 
opposite ours: there is no reason to believe that such men exist. Those who 
affirm that they do, do not do so on the basis of any historical knowledge; 
rather, they make a conjecture on the strength of the following process of 
reasoning. The earth, they say, is suspended in the sphere of the heavens, 
and the lowest and middle parts of the world are the same as the highest; 
and from this they derive the opinion that the other half of the world, which 
lies below this part, cannot lack human inhabitants. They do not, however, 
notice that even if we were to believe, or by some other rational means to 
demonstrate, that the world is a sphere or a globe, it would still not follow 


24 [bid., 16.8. 

25 [bid., 16.8. 

26 From the context in the next sentences it is clear that here the reference is to the 
“antipodeans.” 
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that the land on the other side of it is exposed, and not covered by “the 
gathering together of the waters.” Again, even if the land were exposed, it 
would not immediately follow that it must have men on it. For there is no 
falsehood of any kind in Scripture: the fidelity of the account of the past 
which it gives is borne out by the fact that so many of its predictions have 
been fulfilled. And it would be too absurd to say that some men might have 
sailed from one side of the earth to the other, arriving there having crossed 
the immense tract of the ocean, so that the human race, descended from the 
one first man, should be established there also.?7 


Augustine uses different arguments against the existence of the antipode- 
ans. First, he doubts the reality of the account (as with the monsters), call- 
ing those people “fabled.” Then, he criticizes the deductive method used to 
justify the existence of antipodeans, as Lactantius does (although avoiding 
his insulting terminology), criticizing the familiar chain of ideas: spheric- 
ity of the heaven > sphericity of the Earth > symmetry on the surface of 
the Earth > antipodes > antipodeans. He starts to demolish this reason- 
ing by warning that it all depends on the Earth’s sphericity. It is at this 
point that Lactantius stops his argument; Augustine, however, continues. 
Although Augustine did not consider sphericity as so evident or proven 
that it did not need a word of caution (“even if we were to believe [...] 
that the world is a sphere or a globe”), he did not build upon a flat-earth 
scenario. Instead, he criticizes the concept of symmetry involved in the 
antipodes and not sphericity in itself. He first argues that there is no need 
to accept the existence of dry land on the other side of the Earth, as it 
could be covered by water. And even in the case of there being dry land 
at the antipodes, it could still be uninhabited by men. This is the real 
problem for Augustine. In fact, he does not have any problem with an 
uninhabited continent, or one populated by non-human living beings. As 
we saw above, he concedes that animals could appear in isolated islands, 
even by a miraculous action by God if needed, a possibility that he does 
not consider for humans. 

He then adds a final theological argument in a rather obscure passage. 
It seems that the assertion that the antipodeans existed would imply for 
Augustine that the Bible was wrong. Interestingly, Augustine refrains from 
giving a specific biblical text against the antipodeans (as Constantine). Is 
it just, then, a negative argument? If we combine the silence of the Bible, 
apparently mentioned here by Augustine, with his final words: “the human 


27 Ibid., 16.9. 
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race, descended from the one first man,” it seems that what was at stake 
here was not simply the interpretation of a few biblical references, but 
rather a larger doctrinal, theological issue: the whole idea of a common 
origin for all humans. That simple idea, derived from the Bible, was prob- 
ably reinforced by his view of a nearly “genetic” transmission of original 
sin, by sexual reproduction, from Adam to Noah and to all humankind, 
culminating in the final redemption of the whole human family through 
a single individual, Jesus, the second Adam. Although there could be 
other possibilities consistent with this theology,?® the silence of the Bible 
regarding any additional human population led Augustine to choose the 
simplest solution: one landmass, one origin for humanity (Adam/Noah), 
one act of “original sin,” one sinner, one redeemer (Christ). 

However, Augustine seems to have allowed a potential caveat. If, as 
he says in ch. 7, humans could travel to distant islands, the antipodeans 
could exist far from us and, at the same time, be descended from Adam/ 
Noah, a possibility which would lead to the reconciliation of Augustine’s 
thought with belief in the antipodeans. This suggests that he had no 
“scientific” problem with the concept of antipodeans (as had Lactantius or 
Constantine, who could not conceive of an upside-down world). Unfortu- 
nately, Augustine rejected the possibility of an upside-down world based 
on the “immense” size of the ocean (he did not mention the torrid zone or 
any other dangers). In any case, providing that crossing the oceans could 
be proved possible, the whole argument against the antipodeans would 
collapse (as it would remove the main barrier against colonization of 
other landmasses). It is not likely, however, that Augustine himself would 
have been much concerned about such a development, as long as the 
antipodeans could be shown to have a common origin with Euro-Asian- 
African peoples (as in the case of the monsters). In fact, the Bible did 
not say anything explicit against antipodeans (in spite of Constantine’s 
efforts). 


28 For example, antipodeans who were not sinners were discussed with interest in 
medieval times, and they could have played a role in the “good savage” myth that devel- 
oped after encounters with indigenous peoples in America and then in the Pacific. It 
should be noted that this problem relates to the late Renaissance discussion of pre-adam- 
ites (humans that would have populated the earth before Adam as a separate earlier crea- 
tion). See David N. Livingstone, Adam’s Ancestors (Baltimore, 2008). 
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The Long Shadow of Augustine: 
The Impact of Augustine on Geography Up to the Renaissance 


The Early Middle Ages and the Denial of the Antipodeans 


During the early Middle Ages there were two main sources of cosmo- 
logical knowledge. First, there were the Latin compilations/handbooks 
by second-hand scientific popularisers, such as Pliny (first century) and 
the Neo-Platonists Martianus Capella and Macrobius (fourth-fifth centu- 
ries). These transmitted the basic ideas of Greek/Hellenistic science, and 
expounded on the rudiments of the Cratesian and zonal theories. Second, 
there were the Bible and Patristic works. Although some western writers, 
like Hilary of Poitiers (c. 300-c. 368), were in favour of the antipodeans,?? 
the influence of Augustine defined the most common position among 
western Christians for more than a millennium, even among those who 
did not share his doubts about the Earth's sphericity. 


?9 Tractatus super Psalmos 32, quoted in Francis S. Betten, 'The Knowledge of the 
Sphericity of the Earth during the Earlier Middle Ages,’ Catholic Historical Review 9 (1923), 
pp- 74-90, there 80. 
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The transmission of Augustine's agonizing concern?? can be seen in 
Isidore’s (c. 570-636) hugely influential Etymologies (9.2.13) and Bede's 
(c. 673—735) De temporum ratione (34), where the lack of evidence for the 
existence of antipodeans was highlighted. These ideas were also echoed 
in De Rerum Naturis 16.2 by Hrabanus Maurus (776-856) .! 

The Irish Virgil of Salzburg (c. 700-89) was one of the few early medi- 
eval western authors to defend the antipodes: “that there are another 
world and other men beneath the Earth, or even the sun and moon.”22 
The common interpretation sees these “other men" as antipodeans, but 
some consider the possible influence of Irish folklore about underground 
or overseas people.?? Heiric of Auxerre (c. 841-c. 876) also upheld the exis- 
tence of the antipodeans.?* 

Interestingly, we can observe Augustine's influence regarding the antipodes/ 
antipodeans in medieval maps. There are two main types of maps with 
roots in Graeco-Roman times (fig. 1).35 T-O maps had a circle represent- 
ing the Ocean surrounding the oikoumene, with the East usually on the 
top, and an internal T separating the three continents (associated with 
the three sons of Noah, and therefore excluding the antipodeans). Zonal 
maps had a circle representing the whole spherical planet, with the North 
on the top and five horizontal climatic belts. In some cases, a T-O map 
fits the Northern temperate zone, while the South is left to the antipodes/ 
Southern continent. 

Among another group of very old maps representing the oikoumene, 
although with structures less rigid than the T-O maps, we can include the 
"Beatus map” from the Commentaria in Apocalypsin (776) of St. Beatus 
of Liébana. Interestingly, John Williams (see below) has highlighted the 
links between Beatus's text and map and the fourth-century North Afri- 
can Christian authors Tyconius and Orosius, who were contemporaries of 


30 For a detailed study, see Randles, 'Classical Models of World Geography' (see above, 
n. 3). 

31 Indeed, Maurus (in 12.2) considered that the human race derived from the three sons 
of Noah. 

32 According to a letter from Pope Zacharias (748), quoted in McCready, ‘Isidore, the 
Antipodeans, and the Shape of the Earth' (see above, n. 17). 

33 For discussion and references, see McCready, ‘Isidore, the Antipodeans, and the 
Shape of the Earth' (see above, n. 17), note 1. This issue was discussed earlier by Francis 
S. Betten, ‘St Boniface and the Doctrine of the Antipodes, American Catholic Quarterly 
Review 43 (1918), pp. 644—63. 

34 John Carey, ‘Ireland and the Antipodes: The Heterodoxy of Virgil of Salzburg, Specu- 
lum 64 (1989), pp. 1-10, there note 8. 

35 See recent discussion in P. D. A. Harvey, Maps in the Age of Bede ( Jarrow, 2006). 
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Augustine. Apart from the tripartite oikoumene, there is a Southern con- 
tinent, sometimes labelled the “fourth part of the world” and, at other 
times, identified with the antipodes,36 bearing a legend influenced by 
Augustine/Isidore: “Within its confines the Antipodeans are fabulously 
said to dwell."?7 Some copies, like the one at Osma (1086, fig. 3), have 
the heads of the apostles spread throughout the map (at the locations 
where they preached, illustrating the spread of the Gospel throughout the 
oikoumene).?® In the Southern continent there is, instead, a skiapod, or 
shade-footed man, with a legend providing information already contained 
in Augustine and Isidore (Etymologies 11.3.23): “This region remains unin- 
habitable and unknown to us on account of the heat of the sun. It is said 
that the Scopodes?? live there [...]."*? A place uninhabitable for humans, 
but not for monsters; a paradox in the light of the ancient location of the 
monsters at the edge of our own oikoumene, and the traditional habitabil- 
ity attributed to the antipodes situated in the Southern temperate zone. 
In fact, John Williams has proposed that this Southern continent does 
not intend to represent an antipodean landmass but, rather, a region in 
the torrid zone somehow associated with Africa. In some copies of the 
Beatus map there is no mention of the “fourth part of the world” or “antip- 
odes,” but of “A neighbouring desert land unknown to us because of the 
heat of the sun,” as in the Morgan Library 644 copy (c. 940). In addition, 
the mass of water separating it from Africa, when labelled, is the Red Sea! 
Furthermore, John Williams adds that the reference to the antipodeans 
in the legend of some copies does not intend to point to people on the 
other side of the Earth (as in Etymologies 9.2.13). He suggests, instead, 
a reference to Etymologies 11.3.24:*! “Antipodeans live in Libia [Africa], 
who have their feet facing backward from their legs, and eight toes,” also 


36 Strictly, the place of the antoecians. 

37 From the Saint Sever copy (c. 1050). Quote from John Kirtland Wright, The Geograph- 
ical Lore of the Time of the Crusades (New York, 1925), p. 157. 

38 This was not only regarded as historical “fact,” but also as a necessary condition for 
the Last Judgment, a topic relevant for a commentary on Revelation. This pre-condition 
was typically derived from texts such as Matt. 24,14 and Acts 1,6-8, and it was discussed 
from the early Christian era onwards. Augustine himself discussed this issue with Hesy- 
chius, bishop of Salona (ep. 197-199; the last one mentioned in City of God 20.5). Augustine 
was conscious that Christianity was still not occupying the entire oikoumene. 

39 This is another rendering of the most commonly used word “skiapods.” 

40 Edson, Mapping Time and Space, p. 154. 

^! Although Williams does not mention it, this description also appears in Maurus’ De 
rerum naturis 7.4. 
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Figure 3. The Osma copy (1086) of the Beatus map, part of the Commentaria 
in Apocalypsin (776) of St. Beatus of Liébana. Note the heads of the apostles 
distributed throughout the three known continents and the skiapod mon- 
ster in the Southern continent (the legend there is quoted in the text). Figure 
from John Kirtland Wright, The Geographical Lore of the Time of the Crusades 
(New York, 1925), p. 123. Available on-line at: http://www.archive.org/stream/ 
geographicalloreoowrig#page/122/mode/2up. 


mentioned by Augustine in City of God 16.8.42 That is consistent with 
Augustine’s uninhabited antipodes, and with skiapods, and other monsters 
potentially descended from Adam, living at the Southern torrid edge of 
our oikoumene (the skiapod description in Etymologies 11.3.23 corresponds 
to Ethiopia, as it does in Maurus’s De Rerum Naturis 7.4). Indeed, in later 
medieval mappamundi, such as the Psalter map (c. 1265), the South edge 
of Africa is occupied by a collection of monsters.* In addition, Williams 
also considers the ninth-century St. Gall 237 map (not a Beatus map, but 
a variation of a T-O map), which equally displays a Southern continent 
with the label “terra inhabitabilis,” as pointing to a torrid zone rather than 
to the antipodes. 


42 John W. Williams, ‘Isidore, Orosius and the Beatus Map,’ Imago Mundi 49 (1997), 
pp. 7-32. Probably the source of the confusion is the obscure passage in Etymologies 14.5.17 
where, in the course of a description of Ethiopia, a fourth part of the world separated by 
an inner ocean is said to be inhabited by antipodeans that are described as “fabled” (and 
thereby recalling the criticisms of Augustine relative to the antipodeans of the other side 
of the earth, unless we suppose that with the “fabled” Isidore referred here to stories of 
“monster” antipodeans). The same text appears in Maurus’ De rerum naturis 12.4. 

43 Edson, Mapping Time and Space (see above, n. 17), plates II and IV. 
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The Cratesian model and its antipodes/antipodeans never disappeared, 
and at the beginning of the second millennium some openly mentioned 
or defended it. These included Lambert of St. Omer, for example, in his 
Liber Floridus (12-21), and William of Conches (c. 1080-c. 154) in De 
philosophia mundi and Dragmaticon. In the zonal map of the Liber Flori- 
dus there is an island, near the western margin, with the label, “Here dwell 
our Antipodes,^ but they endure a different night, contrary days and 
summer," and a legend for the Southern temperate zone: “Temperate 
southern continent, unknown to the sons of Adam [...].’46 Interestingly, 
these authors did not seem to have been concerned about the theologi- 
cal implications, in contrast to other Christians such as the Augustinians 
Manegold of Lautenbach (c. 1045-1103/19) in his Opusculum contra Wolfel- 
mum (the Benedictine Wolfhelm of Cologne accepted the antipodeans) 
and Geoffroy of St. Victor (c. 1125-94), in his Microcosmus.*” 


The Late Middle Ages and the Scholastic Theory of the Oikoumene-Island 


The revival of Aristotelianism in the West from the twelfth century onward 
produced a parallel eclipse of Neo-Platonism and the Cratesian theory. 
This led, in turn, to the Scholastic/pseudo-Aristotelian theory of the float- 
ing Earth ball during the thirteenth-fourteenth centuries. The theory was a 
solution to Aristotle's unsolved problem of the earth/water distribution in 
our planet, a distribution which should lead to the covering of the sphere 
of earth with the lighter element of water. Scholastic theory placed a large 
amount of water on the other side of the Earth, producing a single dry- 
earth oikoumene-island. Thus, the antipodes/antipodeans problem was 
automatically solved, which is already hinted at in Augustine. 

The problem appeared already in the Sphaera (c. 1230) of Sacrobosco 
(John Holywood),*8 and it is discussed by Michael Scot in his Super auc- 
tore spere cum questionibus (c. 1230), although he does not offer a solution. 
He denied the existence of antipodeans, although he conceded that there 
could be immortal men in the antipodes, not affected by sin, and not 
descendent from Adam.*? Campanus of Novara (1205-96), in his Tractatus 


^* From the context of this sentence it is clear that here the reference is to the 
"antipodeans." 

45 Quoted by Edson, Mapping Time and Space (see above, n. 17), p. 182, n. 43. 

46 Ibid., p. 109. 

47 See Randles, ‘Classical Models of World Geography’ (see above, n. 3), p. 21. 

48 Ibid., p. 23. 

^9 Ibid., p. 25. 
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de Sphaera (after 1268), discussed the reason why the sphere of water does 
not envelop the earth. Following Scot, he points to a higher final cause, 
recalling the Genesis gathering of the waters in one place so that the dry 
land appeared like an island, providing a place on which earthly creatures 
could live.5° John Buridan (c. 1300-c. 1358) rejected a miraculous expla- 
nation and proposed a scientific mechanism: due to the heterogeneous 
nature of the sphere of earth, the part exposed to the sun was dryer and 
therefore lighter, ensuring its emergence from the sphere of water.°! How- 
ever, later authors continued to give the convenient theological explana- 
tion in connection with God's command in Genesis, as Paul of Burgos 
(c. 1350-1435) would do in his Additiones to the Bible of Nicolas of Lyra 
(c. 1270-1349), often (wrongly) attributed to Lyra himself (fig. 4).°? This 
theory allowed its followers to reject the antipodeans with a new sense of 
security, even after the Portuguese exploration of Southern Africa (and as 
late as 1496, when Zachariah Lilio published his Contra antipodes). 

However, there were also those like Albert the Great (c. 1193-1280) who, 
based on classical sources, rejected a Southern hemisphere covered with 
water, and defended the existence of inhabitants there and the possibil- 
ity of crossing the torrid zone.5? Roger Bacon, in his Opus Majus (1264), 
expanded the argument by collecting ancient references supporting a 
mostly dry planet. He quoted Aristotle, Averroés, Seneca, and Pliny to 
maintain that a large part of the Earth was inhabited and that the dis- 
tance between Spain and the Far East was small. He even used the non- 
canonical Esdras saying that six parts of the Earth were habitable and only 
the seventh was covered by water. These arguments?^ did not have any 
impact until they were repeated by Pierre d'Ailly two centuries later. 

In medieval imaginary travel, adventure voyages to populated antip- 
odes and subterranean fairylands were common. An example was the 
popular Travels of John Mandeville (c. 1370). Dante’s Divine Comedy (1320), 


50 Ibid., p. 29. 

5! Questions on the Four Books of the De caelo et mundo 2.7, quoted by Edward Grant, 
A Source Book in Medieval Science (Cambridge, Mass., 1974), p. 622. See Edward Grant, 'In 
Defense of the Earth's Centrality and Immobility: Scholastic Reaction to Copernicanism 
in the Seventeenth Century,’ Transactions of the American Philosophical Society 74:4 (1984), 
pp. 1-69. Buridan's views are also quoted and discussed in Randles, ‘Classical Models of 
World Geography,’ pp. 31-3. 

52 For a discussion of both models, see Grant, ‘In Defense of the Earth’s Centrality and 
Immobility’ (see above, n. 51), pp. 23-5. 

53 De Natura loci 1.6-7; see Randles, ‘Classical Models of World Geography’ (see above, 
n. 3), pp. 26-7. 

54 See discussion in Randles, ‘Classical Models of World Geography’ (see above, n. 3), 
pp. 26-8. 
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Gathering 
ofthe waters 


water sphere water sphere 


on the 3rd day 
(Genesis 1:9) 


Figure 4. The gathering of the waters on the third day of creation according to 
Paul of Burgos in his Additiones (1429) published in Postillae Nicolai de Lyra super 
totam bibliam cum additionibus (Nuremberg, 1481). The concentric arrangement 
of earth and water (A) is rearranged by God’s command, so the water sphere 
moves to one side to leave a portion of the earth sphere uncovered (B). Redrawn 
from Edward Grant, “In Defense of the Earth’s Centrality and Immobility: Scho- 
lastic Reaction to Copernicanism in the Seventeenth Century”, Transactions of the 
American Philosophical Society 74:4 (1984), p. 24 (note 74). 


which traces a journey through the Earth, merging medieval geography 
and religion, should be viewed differently. Dante placed hell at the centre 
of the Earth, and at the antipodes, opposite to Jerusalem, mount purga- 
tory with the inaccessible earthly paradise at the summit. The idea of a 
paradise on the top of a high mountain that was spared by Noah’s flood, 
and from where the four rivers of paradise flew, was common in medieval 
times, even though it had no direct support in the Genesis description of 
the flood that implied rather a global catastrophe. 


The Renaissance and the Rediscovery of the Geography of Ptolemy 


The rediscovery of the Geography of Ptolemy in the fifteenth century°? led 
to an additional model that, contrary to the Cratesian one, considered the 


55 Due to a manuscript that arrived in Florence from Constantinople in 1406. It was 
translated into Latin in 1406-10 by Manuel Chrysoloras and Jacopo d’Angiolo della Scarp- 
eria, and later printed in 1475. Many editions followed. 
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seas as big lakes encircled by land, typically connecting South Africa with 
East Asia. Although Ptolemy’s 180° oikoumene was not as large as Bacon 
considered it to be, nevertheless, it extended Africa to the South into the 
torrid zone, challenging previous views and endorsing the concept of the 
terraqueous sphere (“... the continuous surface of the earth and the seas 
forms one sphere").56 This idea appeared in d'Aillys Ymago mundi (c. 
1410, printed in 1480 or 1483), and in more detail in the Quaestiones on 
the Sphaera of Sacrobosco (published in 1498). However, d'Ailly's view was 
still compatible with the two-sphere model.?” In fact, the Ymago mundi is 
full of plagiarisms and contradictions. The oikoumene-island model from 
the Treatise on the sphere by Oresme (1320/25-82) appears together with 
the views from Bacon of a small distance between India and Spain, and 
mention is made of the habitability of the torrid zone (highlighted by 
Columbus). Next to a section from Oresme that indicates that the torrid 
zone “is said to be uninhabitable because of excessive heat,"5$ Columbus 
wrote: "The Torrid Zone is not uninhabitable, because today the Portu- 
guese navigate through it; indeed it is very populated. Below the equator 
there is the fort of Mine belonging to the Most Serene King of Portugal 
and which we have seen."59 

Apparently, the "first outright recognition" of the clash between the 
physics of the Aristotelian scholastics and the mathematical geography of 
Ptolemy derived from astronomy, appears in the work of Jacob Perez de 
Valencia,®° his Commentaria in Psalmos (1484). He defended Ptolemy and 
called the pseudo-Aristotelian theory “manifestly irrational.” Similar views 
can be found in Jerome Münzer's letter to the King of Portugal (1493). An 
exposition of the terraqueous sphere closer to the modern view appears 
in Joachim Vadianus's famous letter to Rudolf Agricola the Younger (1515) 
and later in Copernicus (see page 308). Their views developed in parallel 
with due reference to the Portuguese and Spanish explorations that they 
mentioned.® 


56 Geography 1.2, quoted in Randles, ‘Classical Models of World Geography’ (see above, 
n. 3), p. 16. 

57 Grant, ‘In Defense of the Earth's Centrality and Immobility' (see above, n. 51), p. 26; 
see also Randles, ‘Classical Models of World Geography’ (see above, n. 3), pp. 38, 39. 

58 Grant, A Source Book in Medieval Science (see above, n. 51), p. 635. 

59 Ibid. 

$9 Randles, 'Classical Models of World Geography' (see above, n. 3), p. 42. 

61 Grant, ‘In Defense of the Earth's Centrality and Immobility’ (see above, n. 51), 
pp. 26-7. 
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The Renaissance and the Finding of the Real Antipodeans 


More than one and a half millennia of debate about the existence of 
antipodeans ended abruptly in the fifteenth century with the discovery of 
fresh data: the Portuguese exploration of the Atlantic Ocean and African 
coast.®* Since, by the middle of the century, explorers had entered the 
supposedly uninhabitable torrid zone, it had become obvious that the sci- 
ence of the ancients was in need of drastic reform. After the crossing of 
the equator in 1473, the ancients began to be criticized for their denial 
of the antipodeans further South. The discovery that Africa extended 
below the equator seemed to be consistent with Ptolemy, but a modified 
version of the Cratesian theory regained interest when, by the end of the 
1480s, the exploration reached the Southern portion of Africa, and the 
already-suspected connection between the Atlantic and Indian Oceans 
was discovered (Vasco da Gama finally reached India in 1498). 

This new interest in the Cratesian theory stimulated the search for a 
channel in the tropical/equatorial area of newly-discovered America. 
Although it was never found, a successful passage was discovered in South 
America (as in Africa) by Ferdinand Magellan in 1520, and this showed 
that the oceans enveloped the landmasses. Since then, previous ideas 
were inevitably replaced by the modern concept of a terraqueous globe, 
with a navigable Ocean seen as a waterway and not as a barrier surround- 
ing all landmasses. The idea of a terraqueous sphere finally entered the 
writings of scholastic authors with Clavius’s Commentary on the “Sphere” 
of Sacrobosco (1593).9? 


Augustine Versus Columbus: 
The Antipodeans and the Columbine Enterprise 


Columbus in Portugal 


Living in Portugal, Columbus first brought his proposal to the Portu- 
guese king, Joáo II, who appointed a group of cosmographers to study 
it (1483-84). Columbus mentioned the recent discoveries of the Azores 
and the coast of Africa to support the claim that navigation to the West 


$2 The Portuguese exploration of the Atlantic coast of Africa started with Henry the 
Navigator (1394-1460). 
$3 Grant, ‘In Defense of the Earth's Centrality and Immobility (see above, n. 51), pp. 27-32. 
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could continue as far as the island of Cypango (Japan) and then India: 
“other islands and lands might well lie to the West, because nature could 
not be so disordered in the composition of the Orbe Universal as to give 
more space to the water element than to the uncovered land for the liveli- 
hood and breeding of animals.”°* However, “all considered vain the words 
of Christobal Columbus, as they were all founded on imaginations and 
things related to the Isle Cypango of Marco Polo."65 


Columbus in Spain 


Columbus then turned to Spain, which was already involved in the Canary 
Islands. There he faced the experts of the “Juntas” who defended scho- 
lastic/pseudo-Aristotelian theory. On this basis, they maintained that 
the inhabited landmass was small, and navigation was reduced to sailing 
along its coasts, as the Portuguese were doing around Africa. 


The "Junta" at Salamanca (1486-87) 

What we know of the grounds for the project rejection after meeting the 
experts of the Catholic Kings at Salamanca derives from the account of 
Columbus’s son Hernando. 


1) “Some said that since, so many thousands of years after God created 
the world, so many learned men and sailors had no knowledge of such 
lands, it was not credible that the Admiral [Columbus] knew more 
than everyone either past or present.” 

2) “Others, [...], said that the world was so immensely large, that it was 
not credible that three years of navigation would be enough to reach 
the extreme East, where he wanted to sail; [...] To this they added that 
this lower sphere of water and earth was populated only in a small 
zone that was left above sea level in our hemisphere, and that every- 
thing else was sea, so that it was not possible to navigate or travel 
unless close to the coasts and shores. Yet should the experts concede 
that it was possible to reach the far East, they would also admit that it 
was possible to go from the end of Spain to the far West.” 


64 Joao de Barros, Da Asia, Decade 1, 3.11, 6th ed. (Lisbon, 1945), p. 119. The first decade 
was originally published in 1552. The English translation is mine. 
65 Tbid., p. 120. 
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3) “Others disputed this, as the Portuguese had previously done in relation 
to the navigation to Guinea, saying that if someone would go straight 
West, as the Admiral said, it would then be impossible to return to 
Spain due to the sphericity of the earth; holding as absolutely true that 
whoever travelled outside the hemisphere known to Ptolemy, would 
go upside down, and it would then be impossible to return, because 
they said that this would be the same as climbing to the top of a moun- 
tain; something that ships could not do even with a great wind. [...].” 

4) "Finally, all of them spoke using a Castilian proverb for what does not 
seems reasonable, that Saint Augustine doubts, because this said saint, 
in the ninth chapter of the twenty-first book [sic]96 of the City of God, 
disapproves and considers impossible the existence of antipodes, and 
the passing from one hemisphere to another;" 

5) "therefore, also using against the Admiral the fables told about the five 
zones, and other lies that they hold to be very true, they reiterated 
their judgment that the project was both vain and impossible, and that 
considering to the gravity and importance of such great monarchs it 
was not appropriate to act on such unsubstantial information." 67 


These arguments are derived from a "conservative" common sense (1), 
from classical and medieval geography (2, 5), incorrect perceptions about 
the gravity in a spherical Earth (3)6® and the Augustinian rejection of the 
antipodeans (4). 


The "Junta" at Santa Fé (1491-92) 
We have a first-hand account of one of the participants in the discussions, 
Alessandro Geraldini, who defended Columbus: 


The opinions of the Grandees of the Court who had met in council differed 
to the point that many of the Spanish bishops thought him [Columbus] cer- 
tainly guilty of heresy, because of what Nicolaus of Lyra [Paul of Burgos] 
said about the whole extension of man's inhabited land which lay upon the 
sea, from the Fortunate [Canary] islands to the East, having no sides turned 


66 A mistake, the reason could be a confusion between XVI and XXI. 

$7 Hernando Colón, Historia del Almirante 12, ed. Luis Arranz (Madrid, 1984), pp. 88-9. 
The original book is lost, and its first edition was an Italian translation (1571). The other 
known account, by Bartolomé de las Casas (c. 1560, unpublished at the time), copies this 
one almost word for word. The English translation is mine. 

$8 According to this view, the Euro-Asian-African landmass is on top of the planet; 
therefore, it extends from West to East (Spain to China/India), and implies travel under- 
neath it. 
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downwards into the lower part of the sphere; and Saint Aurelius Augus- 
tine who affırmed that the antipodes did not exist. I, who was then young, 
pointed to Diego of Mendoza, Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, [...], 
that Nicolas of Lyra was a brilliant teacher of theology, and that Aurelius 
Augustine was a great man of learning and sanctity; but that they did not 
know about cosmography, as the Lusitanians [Portuguese] had arrived to 
the lower end of the other hemisphere, and that, having left behind our 
Arctic Pole, they had, beneath it, discovered another Antarctic; that they 
had found the torrid zone everywhere inhabited; and that at the antipodes’ 
sky they had contemplated new stars.7? 


Although Columbus’s project was finally rejected at this meeting, due to 
the high reward demanded by Columbus, it has been speculated that Ger- 
aldini’s intervention was one of the reasons why the Spanish Court finally 
changed its mind in favour of Columbus."! 


The Role of Augustine “Against” and “For” Columbus's Project 


Although the opposition Columbus faced in Spain was mostly based on 
scholastic science, he also had to confront the patristic arguments derived 
from Augustine. For Spain, the antipodes lie around New Zealand. Colum- 
bus was not suggesting crossing the Equator to get there but, simply, to 
follow a parallel to the West, in his own North hemisphere, to reach the 
Far East. So why introduce Augustine's "doubts" about the existence of 
antipodeans if Columbus just wanted to reach India and China, part of 
his own landmass, already known as inhabited and even reached by then 
by Christian missionaries? 

First, although the antipodeans were located exactly opposite the oik- 
oumene, they were often grouped together with antoecians and perioe- 
cians, as can be seen in documents of that time. In fact, in letters from 
as early as 1493, Pietro Martyr d'Anghiera referred to Columbus as the 
“discoverer of a New World" or "Western Antipodes."? Then, we have to 


$9 [t should be Pedro González de Mendoza (1428-95; Diego was his brother) called the 
"Great Cardinal," a powerful religious and political figure. His support of Columbus, after 
the negative result of the "Junta," was important in gaining the final favour of the Crown. 

70 Alessandro Geraldini, Itinerarium ad regiones sub aequinoctiali plaga constitutas 14, 
ed. Onofrio Geraldini de Catenaciis (Rome, Guillehui Facciotti: 1631), pp. 204-5. This book 
was written c. 1522. The English translation is mine. 

71 Randles, ‘Classical Models of World Geography’ (see above, n. 3), pp. 46-8. 

72 Quoted in Randles, ‘Le Nouveau Monde, l'autre monde et la pluralité des mondes, 
in Actas do Congresso Internacional de História dos Descobrimentos, vol. 4 (Lisbon: 1961), 
pp. 347-82. Reprinted in: Randles, Geography, Cartography (see above, n. 3), see pp. 2-5. 
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remember that Columbus not only insisted on a small distance between 
the East and West edges of the oikoumene-island, he also expected large 
islands far away in the Atlantic (like Antilla) or close to China's coast 
(Cipango-Japan), that would make the journey easier. We can already see 
this idea in his discussions in Portugal, and it was considered by Hernando 
as one of the key reasons for his proposal.” In fact, many islands had been 
discovered shortly before in the Atlantic: Azores, Madeira, the Canaries, 
Cabo Verde, etc. In addition, the rudimentary knowledge of the Far East 
available in the late medieval period included many islands placed along 
those coasts, as described by Marco Polo, and depicted in the globe of 
Martin Behaim of Nuremberg (1492). Is it possible that Columbus's expec- 
tation raised the suspicion of inhabited perioecia landmasses in the Atlan- 
tic which might fall under Augustine's *doubt"? That may also explain the 
first argument, of Augustinian origin, against Columbus: that those lands 
were unknown. If the proposal was merely to reach China or India, these 
lands were already known, and no one could deny their existence. In con- 
trast, as the Portuguese had already pointed out, the anticipated islands 
were merely legendary. However, Columbus persevered at the Spanish 
"Juntas" in his expectation of finding these islands,"^ and they could well 
have been considered as the speculative antipodes. 

In addition to his statements being quoted against the existence of the 
antipodes, Augustine seems to have been used against the “too absurd" 
possibility of crossing the Atlantic (see the first two objections to Colum- 
bus in the section above, “The ‘Junta’ at Salamanca"). Indeed, the key issue 
was the real size of the oikoumene. It is now easier to understand the 
strategic interest in quoting Augustine against Columbus. The view from 
Ptolemy expanded the medieval oikoumene-island to about half of the 
Earth's circumference (180?). However, the incorporation of Marco Polo's 
Japan/Cypango enabled an enlarged landmass. One of the largest estima- 
tions of the size of the oikoumene was Henricus Martellus's mappemonde 
of c. 1490 (preserved at Yale University) with 270° from Portugal to Japan.”® 
More evidence that their landmass was larger than Ptolemy thought came 
from Bartolomeus Dias's expedition that rounded Africa. Columbus was 
present during Dias's report to the King of Portugal (1488). Therefore, 
after the first "Junta" in 1486-87, when Augustine was mentioned again in 


73 Colón, Historia del Almirante 9 (see above, n. 67), p. 71. 

7^ Samuel Eliot Morison, Admiral of the Ocean Sea (Boston, 1942), p. 88. 

75 Randles, ‘The Evaluation of Columbus’ “India” Project by Portuguese and Spanish 
Cosmographers in the Light of the Geographical Science of the Period,’ Imago Mundi 42 
(1990), pp. 50-64. 
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1491-92, it was easier for Geraldini to show that the oikoumene was clearly 
bent from North to South, a good precedent to suggest it was also bent 
from West to East. 

As a final twist, Columbus himself used Augustine for his own purposes. 
D'Ailly copied Bacon's reference to the non-canonical 3 Esdras 6,42, 47 
in favour of a mostly dry planet. In the margin, Columbus wrote a note 
supporting this non-biblical book: "Note that blessed Ambrose and Aure- 
lius Augustine and several others took Esdras as a prophet and approved 
his book, as the extracts from his books (below) reveal; for they do not 
seem to be apocryphal." In the list of authorities that follows he wrote 
“St. Augustine; The City of God.”’® The same book used against Columbus! 

Furthermore, in his Libro de las Profecías (1503), Columbus amassed 
all sorts of authorities (including Augustine) to present his discoveries 
in an extraordinary eschatological vision. There, the previous rejection 
of the antipodeans, not descended from Adam/Noah and not covered 
by Christ's salvation, was transformed into a grand missionary project 
of universal redemption. This project announced the second coming of 
Christ to a planet that was soon to become fully evangelized,” because 
it was approaching 6,000 years since its creation. Behind this stood the 
millenarist idea that the end of the world was expected with the seventh 
millennium, in symbolical analogy to the creation week.7? In this way, 
the geographical shortcomings of the ancients were seen in a providen- 
tial perspective, one in which God had kept the gates of the ocean closed 
until the time would be deemed right. However, as we will see below, not 
everyone would excuse the ancients. 


The Mistakes of the Ancients 


The Mistake of the Ancients and the New Geography 


It was not just Geraldini's idea that the Portuguese discoveries had chal- 
lenged previous cosmologies. As early as c. 1482, the Portuguese Diogo 
Gomes (De prima inventione Guinee), in describing his travels of c. 1460, 


76 Grant, A Source Book in Medieval Science (see above, n. 51), p. 637. The reference is 
to City of God 18.36. 

77 See above, note 38. 

78 Gabriella Moretti, ‘The Other World and the “Antipodes”: The Myth of the Unknown 
Countries between Antiquity and the Renaissance, in The Classical Tradition and the 
Americas (see above, n. 3), pp. 241-84. 
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realized Ptolemy’s error in considering the torrid zone as uninhabited.7? 
In 1484, the Spaniard Jacob Perez de Valencia also used the new discov- 
eries: “as is obvious to the senses and as has been proven by the experi- 
ence of a good number of people who have travelled and sailed across 
different parts of the world.”8° The Italian Angelo Poliziano, in a letter to 
D. Joao II (1491, published in 1498), praised him for “... having discovered 
other lands, another sea, other worlds, indeed other stars and for having 
made them emerge from the eternal shades of ancient chaos to the light 
of day.”®! And in a letter to the same king, the German Hieronymus Mün- 
zer (1493, printed c. 1509) warned against those “without experience who 
said that only a fourth part of the earth was uncovered by water and that 
the other three parts lay under the sea."82 

The attacks on the ancient cosmological errors were even bolder after the 
discovery of America. In 1508, the Spanish ambassador, Fernando Tellez, 
affirmed in front of the pope: “Our ancestors doubted of the existence, in 
the other hemisphere, of people that would be our antipodeans.”®? The 
praise of modern explorers, as opposed to the mistakes of the ancients, 
quickly became a common topic as the two great, ancient, geographical 
barriers (the torrid zone and the ocean) were crossed, and inhabited lands 
were found in both cases. To the delight of some, and the horror of others, 
modern people saw themselves in possession of wisdom unavailable to 
the best ancient philosophers and geographers, as Peter Ramus wrote in 
his Scipionis Somnium .. . praelectionibus explicatum (1546): 


the philosophers, orators, poets and scholars of the whole world and of so 
many ages did not know what navigators, merchants, uneducated people 
learned, not by arguments, but through experience. Let us defend authori- 
ties, glorify intellectual talents and wits, admire Antiquity—we are forced 
by simple examples and immediate experience of the senses to recognize 
that those very ancient miracles of wisdom at last have lost their monopoly 
and have been outdone.** 


79 Quoted by Reijer Hooykaas, Science in Manueline Style (Coimbra, 1980), p. 11. 

80 Quoted in Randles, ‘Classical Models of World Geography’ (see above, n. 3), p. 42. 

81 Randles, ‘The Atlantic in European Cartography and Culture from the Middle Ages 
to the Renaissance,’ in Geography (see above, n. 3), see p. 26. 

82 Quoted in Randles, ‘Classical Models of World Geography’ (see above, n. 3), p. 42. 

83 Quoted in Randles, ‘Colomb découvreur: perceptions contemporaines de son projet 
et de su réalisation,’ in Atti conclusive del XXVI Congresso Geografico Italiano (Genoa, 1993), 
pp. 83-9. Reprinted in: Randles, Geography, Cartography (see above, n. 3), see p. 88. 

8^ Quoted by Reijer Hooykaas, 'The Portuguese Discoveries and the Rise of Modern Sci- 
ence, Boletim da Academia Internacional da Cultura Portuguesa 2 (1966), pp. 88-107. 
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The Mistake of the Ancients As a Model of Failed Science and Faith 
Relations 


Eventually, references to Christian writers began to appear, particularly 
to Augustine. Lactantius suffered the worst fate. He became the proto- 
type of the foolish flat-earther. Probably one of the first to discuss this 
issue was Vadianus in a letter to Agricola, published as Habes lector hoc 
libello ... (1515), where he criticized Lactantius, as well as Augustine and 
the scholastic two-spheres model, for their denial of the antipodes. From 
the sixteenth century onwards many books dealing with the new discov- 
eries did not miss the opportunity to ridicule the Church Fathers. Soon, 
there appeared lists of past defenders of the torrid zone, the non-existence 
of antipodeans and even the flat-earth. At the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a long discussion is found in the Spanish Jesuit José de Acosta’s De 
Natura Novi Orbis (1588, expanded and translated into Spanish in 1590). 
He describes the old flat-earth cosmology and the denial of the antipo- 
deans by several Church Fathers. Interestingly, Acosta expresses surprise 
at finding Augustine doubting the sphericity of the Earth, and attempts 
to vindicate him on the basis of his devotion to other, more elevated 
studies (1.1). He differentiates Augustine’s denial of the antipodeans from 
Lactantius’s, indicating that it was not a logical problem, but a theologi- 
cal and a historical one that prevented Augustine from accepting them 
(1.7-8). Interestingly, Acosta’s suggestion that Native Americans arrived 
from the Far East through a land bridge to America offered a solution to 
Augustine’s theological concern, and without the need for a polygenist 
solution (1.20-21). 

With the criticisms of ancient Christian authors, the matter became 
an issue of science and faith. Problems started early in Christian history, 
as theologians realised that they could not harmonize the Bible with 
some points of Hellenistic science/philosophy that seemed well sup- 
ported. Several compromise solutions were explored that pushed either 
science, theology or both into agreement. Radically different approaches 
included the use of allegory for interpreting biblical texts (so that they 
did not convey scientific information, as in Origen) and the assertion that 
biblical revelation had been accommodated, which meant that the sci- 
entific information of the text was a reflection of the science of the time 
and not useful in providing scientific information, a point been made by 
Augustine. 
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The Mistake of the Ancients and the New Astronomy 


The new geographical discoveries showed so clearly the limitations of the 
ancients, that no one could ignore them. Indeed, their mutually incom- 
patible models (Cratesian Neo-Platonic, Scholastic pseudo-Aristotelian 
and Ptolemaic) could not all be correct at the same time. However, no one 
expected that they were all utterly wrong. From the fifteenth-sixteenth 
centuries, it was clear that the ancients (pagans and Christians alike) did 
not know everything. If they were wrong in geography, they may be wrong 
on other issues, and this made easier the acceptance of other revolution- 
ary scientific ideas, such as Copernican astronomy. 

An interesting question for study is the extent to which the new geogra- 
phy was a stimulus for Copernicus to seek an anti-Ptolemaic/Aristotelian/ 
Scholastic new astronomy. We should bear in mind that Copernicus first 
proposed his heliocentric theory shortly after the new geographical discov- 
eries, later mentioned in De Revolutionibus (1543). Furthermore, this was 
not just a general intellectual influence due to a distrust of the ancients, 
but a key feature of his system: only a single compact homogeneous and 
unified terraqueous planet, where the irregularities of the surface were 
insignificant for roundness and gravity, could reasonably travel smoothly 
around the Sun, in contrast to the scholastic planet of eccentric spheres 
(On the Revolutionibus 1.3: “How Earth Forms a Single Sphere with Water’). 
For some historians, the new geography played a key role in the gestation 
of Copernicus’s theory (e.g., Goldstein, Hooykaas, Randles, Gingerich). 

Defenders of the old worldview used their last resource against the 
new astronomy, not just the Church Fathers’ authority, but the Bible 
itself. In return, Copernicans used the already well-known example of 
the antipodeans to warn against relying on the authority of the ancients. 
That strategy went back to Copernicus himself, who raised the issue in the 
dedicatory letter to Pope Paul III that opens De revolutionibus, wherein he 
criticized Lactantius as a flat-earther and, therefore, “saved” Augustine).$° 
More radical was Johannes Kepler’s Astronomia nova (1609): 


Therefore Sacred was Lactantius, who denyed the Earth’s rotundity; Sacred 
was Augustine, who granted the Earth to be round, but denyed the Antipo- 
des; Sacred is the Liturgy (Officium) of our Moderns, who admit the small- 


85 I am in debt to Prof. Gingerich for pointing out that this reference to Lactantius was 
one of the texts that the Inquisition ordered to be excised when De Revolutionibus was 
“corrected” in 1620. 
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nesse of the Earth, but deny its Motion: But to me more sacred than all these 
is Truth. .. .86 


The Rehabilitation of Augustine’s Prestige on Science and Faith 


The discussion above would seem to lead inexorably to the conclusion 
that the fate of Augustine’s influence in the sciences should have been 
scorn and oblivion. Instead the opposite happened. While everyone was 
happy to anathematize Lactantius, many tried to save Augustine in some 
way. Why? The easiest and most obvious explanation is that Augustine 
did not deny the sphericity of the Earth (as Kepler stressed). In addition, 
both Catholics and Protestants were intent on defending a hugely influ- 
ential theologian. But, more importantly, Copernicans, such as Rheticus 
and Galileo, developed a model for science-faith relations based upon the 
accommodation theory that some Church Fathers used to solve previous 
conflicts. And in doing so they rediscovered Augustine! 

So the very same Copernicans who pointed to the geographical mis- 
takes of Church Fathers promoted Augustine as a way forward in cases 
of conflict between science and faith. Although his polemic concerning 
the antipodeans means that Augustine could be portrayed as a narrow- 
minded literalist, he was no such figure. Both his appreciation for science 
(particularly astronomy) and his recognition that the Bible should not be 
interpreted in a naive way made him a good source for a more complex 
view of biblical-scientific engagement. Copernicans, therefore, not only 
criticized the failed science-and-faith relationship model of some ancient 
Christians, they also seized upon Augustine’s precedent and proposed a 
new model based on the accommodation theory, well known since the 
time of the Church Fathers, to manoeuvre within Christian orthodoxy. 
Here, the precedent can be traced again to Copernicus himself, in a book 
composed by his disciple, Rheticus, probably in c. 1540. This book had 
a limited circulation at the time. Considered lost for centuries, it was 
recently identified by Hooykaas as the anonymous Epistola de Terrae Motu 
(printed in 1651).57 It defends the compatibility of the motion of the Earth 
and the Bible, and stresses the importance of accommodation, relying on 


$6 Translated by Thomas Salusbury, Mathematical Collections and Translations, vol. 1 
(London, William Leybourn: 1661), p. 467. 

87 G. J. Rheticus, G. J. Rheticus’ Treatise on Holy Scripture and the Motion of the Earth, ed. 
Reijer Hooykaas (Amsterdam, 1984). 
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Augustine (in particular De Genesi ad litteram and De doctrina Christiana) 
and other authors, such as the commentary on Genesis by Lyra/Burgos. 

Galileo’s perspective on science and faith was expressed in a letter to 
his friend Castelli (1613), as well as in an expanded version in his Letter to 
the Grand Duchess Christina of Lorraine (1615, published in 1636). Here we 
can see again the importance of the accommodation theory and depen- 
dence on Augustine's De Genesi ad litteram.88 The influence of Augustine 
can also be found in the letter defending Copernicanism by the Carmelite 
Foscarini (1615).®9 

Evaluating how closely Galileo and other Copernicans followed Augus- 
tine’s views on science and faith is an interesting topic beyond the scope of 
the present paper. We should not rush into concluding that Copernicans 
simply adopted Augustine’s science and faith position. The situation is 
more complicated. They usurped his fourth-century position to suit their 
own sixteenth- and seventeenth-century agendas in a very different sci- 
entific and religious culture. In fact, anti-Copernicans were also willing to 
vindicate Augustine, pointing to a preference for the literal interpretation 
and, crucially, highlighting that the issue was to decide how much scien- 
tific evidence was needed in order to abandon traditional cosmology and 
biblical interpretation (as indicated by Bellarmine in his famous letter to 
the pro-Copernican theologian Foscarini in 1615).9° Of course, they were 
not yet convinced that it was “necessary” to abandon the literal biblical 
interpretation. It is also important to point out that even among those in 
favour of accommodation theory there were different degrees of accom- 
modation. Some considered that there was nothing scientific to be found 
in the Bible, while others expected to find a deeper meaning in biblical 
text that would, in the end, agree with modern scientific discoveries (like 
Rheticus and even Galileo), showing, as Kenneth J. Howell has recently 
highlighted, that the debate was not just a simplistic literalism versus 
accommodation or allegory.?! The debate on these issues continued for a 
long time, as can be seen in the epistolary exchanges between Brahe and 
Rothmann (late 1580's, published by the former shortly afterwards), where 
Rothmann, although mentioning Augustine, defended a radical version of 


88 Ernan McMullin, ‘Galileo’s Theological Venture, in The Church and Galileo, ed. 
Eman McMullin (Notre Dame, Indiana, 2005), pp. 99-116. 

89 [bid. 

90 Robert Bellarmine, ‘Letter to Foscarini,’ in Galileo, Bellarmine and the Bible, ed. 
Richard J. Blackwell (Notre Dame, Indiana, 1991). 

9! Kenneth J. Howell, God's Two Books (Notre Dame, Indiana, 2002). 
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accommodation distant from anything that Augustine would have con- 
ceded. Similar debates continued into the seventeenth century, such as 
the exchange between Ross and Wilkins (1630s-40s). Several authors have 
recently explored these debates.?? 

In the end, Galileo’s strategy of using Augustine to avoid a clash with 
the Catholic Church’s authorities did not work. The tragedy for Galileo 
was that the Tridentine Catholic Church was not up to subtleties and, in 
addition, not everyone was happy with the way Galileo departed from 
what was considered the “traditional” way of reading the Bible, as exem- 
plified by Cardinal Bellarmine in his response to Foscarini. After all, this 
was a time of closing ranks around orthodoxy rather than of speculating 
about science and faith or biblical hermeneutics, or questioning received 
wisdom and tradition.9? 


92 Reijer Hooykaas, Religion and the Rise of Modern Science (Edinburgh, 1972, repr. 
1984). Rheticus, Treatise on Holy Scripture (see above, n. 87). Amos Funkenstein, Theology 
and the Scientific Imagination (New Jersey, 1986). Miguel A. Granada, ‘Il problema astro- 
nomico cosmologico e le Sacre Scritture dopo Copernico: Christoph Rothmann e la “teoria 
dell’accomodazione”, Rivista di storia della filosofia 51:4 (1996), pp. 789-828. Howell God's 
Two Books (see above, n. 91). Irving A. Kelter, ‘The Refusal to Accommodate: Jesuit Exe- 
getes and the Copernican System’ in The Church and Galileo (see above, n. 88), pp. 38-53. 
McMullin, ‘Galileo’s Theological Venture’ (see above, n. 88). 

93 For a recent review on the condemnation of Copernicus’ views in 1616, and Galileo's 
trial in 1632, see Ernan McMullin, ‘The Galileo Affair: Two Decisions,’ Journal of the History 
of Astronomy 40 (2009), pp. 191-212. 


BEYOND THE BOOKS OF AUGUSTINE INTO 
MODERN PSYCHOTHERAPY 


Alexandra Parvan 


A “Book” of Augustine beyond His Books 


Augustine lived and wrote sixteen centuries ago, hence the only Augus- 
tine we know is Augustine from his books. Or is it? Ever since I was very 
little I heard my mother using the Latin expression volens, nolens, which 
she made very familiar to me. My mother taught Latin and addressed the 
importance of De Magistro in the history of semiotics as part of her course 
on literary theory. But it was only many years after, when I began my 
doctoral studies on Augustine that I found out that volens, nolens was an 
expression stemming from Augustine.! My first encounter with Augustine 
was beyond the book. 

In the field of psychotherapy this seems to be the case in general. The 
Augustine known to psychologists and psychotherapists is more often than 
not an Augustine beyond the book. Being not only a Father of the Church 
but also a father of the Western cultural tradition, some of Augustine’s 
ideas (especially on time, memory, history, experience, auto-reflexivity or 
self-consciousness) became general knowledge for us or about ourselves 
and we no longer recognize them as coming from Augustine, just as we do 
not recognize certain expressions (like “When in Rome, do as the Romans 
do") or words (like "soliloquy") as originated in Augustine.” Notwithstand- 
ing, the case of psychotherapeutic literature is special, firstly because it is 


1 “Either you are good or wicked, willing or unwilling, you are ever my brother" (Prorsus 
bonus, malus, volens, nolens, frater meus es), s. 357.4. The translation is mine. The Latin 
expression is generally cited as nolens, volens. 

? Quoting Ambrose on the proper observance of fasting, which should comply with the 
local custom, Augustine writes in ep. 36.14.32: "When I am here I do not fast on Saturday; 
but when I am at Rome I do: whatever church you may come to, conform to its custom, 
if you would avoid either receiving or giving offense." The translation is by J. G. Cunning- 
ham; see: http://www.newadvent.org/fathers/1102.htm. Augustine himself explains why he 
invented the word soliloguia and thought it an appropriate title for a work consisting of 
a dialogue where he asks himself questions to which he himself answers (a meipso inter- 
rogatum mihique respondentem), sol. 2.7.14. 
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no longer about the general thought or the oral culture but the written 
word, meaning a tradition of the book, which is expected to render Augus- 
tine more accurately or to treat him as an author and not as a Legend 
which pervaded our culture to such an extent that it is not necessary any- 
more to go and read his books. Secondly, the psychotherapists not only 
write about Augustine or discuss his ideas but they cite Augustine, only it 
is not Augustine. For he is either cited from memory and distorted or mis- 
taken for some other author, or cited by indirect reference and placed out 
of context such that the original meaning he intended is lost. A written 
tradition of a different Augustine emerges: we have a “book” of Augustine 
beyond his own books, and this is in the “book” of modern psychotherapy. 
In passing beyond the book through the medium of the book, Augustine 
ceases to be himself. Perhaps by integrating him into its written work, 
psychotherapeutic literature made Augustine a victim of the greatest 
distortion. 

In the following, I will identify and examine the presence of Augus- 
tine in psychotherapeutic literature and practice, using the term “psycho- 
therapy” in a very broad sense. By psychotherapeutic literature I mainly 
refer to psychological works written with not merely a theoretical scope, 
but with a psychotherapeutic one, which means they are concerned with 
the use of psychological concepts, principles or theories in dealing with 
the problems of living. By psychotherapeutic practice I mean any pro- 
fessional approach or intervention oriented toward the psychological aid 
of a client, not distinguishing between the categories of counselling and 
psychotherapy, or between various schools of psychotherapy, such as psy- 
choanalytic, cognitive-behavioural, humanistic-experiential, etc. 

To offer an exhaustive account of Augustine’s presence in modern psy- 
chotherapy would be an impossible task given Augustine’s legendary sta- 
tus among psychologists, but it is possible to offer an illustrative account 
of the subject matter. With this aim in mind, I will limit my investigation 
to analyzing how Augustine is cited, referred to or used, and thus trans- 
lated, into psychotherapeutic discourse and practice.? 


3 For a more concise account of Augustine's reception in psychotherapy, which also 
contains information not included here see Alexandra Parvan, ‘Psychotherapy,’ in The 
Oxford Guide to the Historical Reception of Augustine, ed. Karla Pollmann, etc. (Oxford, 
forthcoming). 
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Augustine’s Historical Appraisal in the Psychotherapeutic Literature 


The renowned psychological wealth of Augustine’s thought did not escape 
recognition from modern psychologists; on the contrary, it was well 
emphasized.* A few characteristic instances may suffice to illustrate how 
his psychologically valuable ideas were taken in consideration and at the 
same time transferred beyond Augustine’s books. 

Psychologist Steinar Kvale (1938-2008) begins his analysis on “The 
church metaphor of psychology” by using as a motto a quote from Augus- 
tine’s De vera religione 39.72 (“Truth inhabits the inner person”), which 
he takes over from Charles Taylor's Sources of the Self. The only work of 
Augustine the author refers to in his bibliographical section is the Confes- 
sions. Kvale asserts that by urging the rational being to turn inwards in 
introspection and self-reflection so as to gain knowledge of him- or herself 
and of God, Augustine originated the individualizing characteristic for the 
modern psychological conception of the human being. The crucial dif- 
ference is, however, that modern psychology cut off the transcendental 
relationship with God, and left the soul entirely encapsulated in itself. 
Referring to Augustine’s “individual inner dialogue and inner confes- 
sion to God,” and noting that “the religious confession preceded modern 
psychotherapy.” Kvale leads us to think of Augustine as the “father of 
psychotherapy.” 

Again from a historical perspective, and relying on Taylor’s Sources of 
the Self, psychotherapist Harvey Aronson reviews some of the Western 
soul's constitutive features, naming Augustine as the main constructor of 
each of them: that is, the self-doubt in one’s own capacities to accomplish 


4 For some accurate and well-documented accounts of Augustine’s pioneering contri- 
bution or relevance for modern psychology and psychotherapy see for example, Leslie 
Spencer Hearnshaw, The Shaping of Modern Psychology (London, 1987), pp. 36-40, and 
Peter Morea, In Search of Personality: Christianity and Modern Psychology (London, 1997), 
pp. 9-33. Also relying on primary sources, contemporary theologians aimed in their turn 
to reveal the psychological worth of Augustine’s ideas or their connection with modern 
psychotherapy. See, for example, Ellen T. Charry, ‘Augustine of Hippo: Father of Christian 
Psychology, Anglican Theological Review 88:4 (Fall 2006), pp. 575-89; Robert Innes, Dis- 
courses of the Self: Seeking Wholeness In Theology And Psychology (Bern, 1999); Kenneth 
Boa, Augustine to Freud: What Theologians and Psychologists Tell Us About Human Nature 
(Nashville, Tenn., 2004). 

5 Steinar Kvale, ‘The Church, the Factory, and the Market as Metaphors for Psychology: 
Scenarios for Psychology in the Postmodern Age,’ in Psychology at the Turn of the Mil- 
lennium: Social, Developmental, and Clinical Perspectives, ed. Claes von Hofsten and Lars 
Backman (East Sussex, 2002), p. 412. 
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one’s will; the self-reflexivity and one’s creation of self-identity; the self 
seen as the agent of experience; the idea that we have to explore our- 
selves in order to know who we are; the focus on the individual’s thoughts, 
feelings and personal history; the psychoanalytic self stemming from “the 
Pauline and Augustinian dilemma of our positive intentionality being 
undermined by the perversion of our behaviour.” No precise reference 
from Augustine is given, the author reads him through Taylor. Referring 
to Taylor, Aronson speaks of “the enshrinement of the individual” as a 
Western cultural trait inherited from Augustine. Similarly, Jungian analyst 
James Hillman (born 1926) comments in very general terms on Augus- 
tine’s “intense individualism,” and ponders its negative consequences, 
which in our time led to such a dominating self-interest that it obscured 
our consciousness as citizens forming part of a community. This “over- 
riding importance” conferred to the individual links Augustine to mod- 
ern psychotherapy, and its “emphasis on the solitary person,” as Hillman 
suggests.” We are thus once again encouraged to think of Augustine as the 
father of psychotherapy. 

Surveying the history of psychiatry, anatomist Charles W. Bodemer 
(1927-1985) examines how Augustine’s and Thomas Aquinas’ writings 
led to influential theories and explanations in psychology and psycho- 
pathology, thus decisively influencing the development of psychiatry: 


Augustine emerges as the outstanding psychologist of Western antiquity. 
His autobiographical Confessions is a remarkable psychological treatise, 
the earliest in Western civilization to deal with developmental psychology, 
motivation, social determinants of behavior, and memory. Augustine’s dem- 
onstration that introspection is an important source of genuine psychologi- 
cal knowledge was a significant contribution to psychology and locates him 
as a fifth century forerunner of phenomenology and psychoanalysis.® 


In Bodemer's view, by identifying the rational principle in the human 
being with the "theological soul," Augustine decided "the future orientation 


$ Harvey Aronson, ‘Buddhist Practice in Relation to Self-Representation: A Cross- 
Cultural Dialogue, in Buddhism and Psychotherapy Across Cultures: Essays on Theories and 
Practices, ed. Mark Unno (Boston, Mass., 2006), p. 68. For all considerations regarding 
Augustine, see pp. 67-9. 

7 James Hillman, ‘One Hundred Years of Solitude, or Can the Soul Ever Get Out of 
Analysis? in The Evolution Of Psychotherapy: The Second Conference, ed. Jeffrey K. Zeig 
(New York, 1992), p. 316. 

8 Charles Bodemer, ‘Historical Perspectives on Combined Treatment’, in Combining 
Psychotherapy and Drug Therapy in Clinical Practice, ed. Bernard D. Beitman and Gerald L. 
Klerman (Lancaster, 1984), p. 4. 
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of psychological thought and psychological medicine,” which in the 
medieval period would become the dominion of priests, instead of the 
doctors. It is not clear what Bodemer means by “theological soul" in 
Augustine, especially since he does not offer a specific reference to any 
of Augustine’s works; he only lists in his bibliography a translation of the 
Confessions. 

The beyond the book qualities of this type of rendering Augustine’s 
thought lie in the following: the authors do not cite Augustine; no direct 
reference is made to any of his works; he is usually read through another 
author (e.g. Taylor); the only book listed in the bibliography although not 
referred to in the text is the Confessions. Given all that, I assume that 
the authors either read Augustine and used the information from mem- 
ory, without considering it relevant for their purposes to support what 
they say about him with precise references, or they “met” Augustine only 
through other authors and refer only to those, without finding it neces- 
sary to check the accuracy of their opinion. A reason for not doing this is 
in both cases that the information they use represents a sort of general 
knowledge (Augustine’s emphasis on the inner self or the significance of 
his writing the Confessions), and this is also the reason why their infor- 
mation is broadly speaking correct, but the inferences they draw on it 
are not so well grounded, which means they are at times not rigorously 
accurate. 


Famous Quotes from Augustine in Psychotherapeutic Literature 


Given Augustine’s widely recognized richness of psychological insight, 
and his anticipation of valuable findings in modern psychology, it is inter- 
esting to notice how he is used, quoted, paraphrased or referred to by 
psychotherapists in more precise terms, when they address specific issues. 
There are in particular three famous quotes of Augustine that capture 
the attention and imagination of psychotherapists. The first regards our 
capacity to define time: “What then is time? If no one asks me, I know; 
if I want to explain it to one that asks me, I do not know.”!° The second 
refers to our proneness or inner drive to seek God: “you have made us for 


9 Ibid., pp. 4-5. 
10 This is my translation of conf. 11.14.17: Quid ergo tempus? Si nemo ex me quaerat, scio; 
si quaerenti explicare velim, nescio. 
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yourself, and our heart is restless until it rests in you."! The third addresses 
the appropriate attitude toward the wrongdoer: "Hate the vice and love 
the human being.”!? In the following I will consider how psychotherapists 
found these three quotes of Augustine of relevance and potential use for 
their discipline. 


“If No One Asks Me, I Know" 


Augustine's witty saying regarding his knowledge of what is time is amply 
referred to by psychotherapists in the most diverse contexts, and seems 
to be applicable to everyone's theme of research. Psychoanalyst Rudolf 
Ekstein (1912-2005) begins his chapter on “the interpretive process" by 
paraphrasing Augustine's reflection on time, in order to apply it to the con- 
cept of interpretation,!? while clinical psychologist David Heller considers 
it appropriate for the concept of power and quotes from social scientist 
Robert Bierstedt, who paraphrases Augustine's remark.!* Psychotherapist 
Alfred Adler (1870-1937) correctly quotes and applies Augustine's phrase 
to the concept of technique but, just as all the other authors, he does not 
identify it as coming from conf. 10.14.17. Interestingly, the editors Heinz L. 
Ansbacher and Rowena R. Ansbacher, specialists in Adlerian theories and 
therapy, thought Adler was only paraphrasing Augustine and endeavoured 
to identify the phrase themselves. Thus in a footnote (2) they present a 
different quote of Augustine, from ep. 36.14.32, as the source of Adler's 
presumed “paraphrase.”!? Strangely enough, this second quote, wrongly 
assumed to have a connection with the one Adler cited, enjoyed its own 
share of fame, having been transformed over time in the proverb “When 
in Rome, do as the Romans do." Here Augustine is pushed beyond the 
book in the very effort of being rendered by the book. 

To clinical psychologist Trevor Butt the famous contention of Augus- 
tine is equally appropriate for emotions. "What St. Augustine said about 
time can also be said of emotions: 'each of us understands it, yet none can 


1 Conf. 1.1.1. The translation is Henry Chadwick's (Oxford, 1991). 

12 Ciy, 14.6. The translation is mine. 

13 Rudolf Ekstein, The Language of Psychotherapy (Amsterdam, 1989), p. 113. 

^ David Heller, Power in Psychotherapeutic Practice (New York, 1985), p. 25. 

15 Gerhard Adler, Superiority and Social Interest: A Collection of Later Writings, ed. Heinz L. 
and Rowena R. Ansbacher, 3rd rev. ed. (New York, 1979), p. 192, see also n. 2 on this page. 
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explain it to another’.”!© Here Augustine is quoted without direct refer- 
ence and as a consequence, inaccurately, but his meaning is not distorted, 
and neither it is in the previously mentioned cases where the authors 
are aware that they are paraphrasing Augustine, and they intentionally 
use him precisely because his aphorism allows and even calls for a para- 
phrase. In the following instance however, psychiatrist Francesco Barale 
(born 1946) refers to the famous saying without being aware that he para- 
phrases it, and thus Augustine's meaning is distorted: "Saint Augustine 
once said that our body is perfectly familiar to each of us, but none of us 
can explain it to others. It is for everyone equally, perfectly obscure."" In 
the same way as all the other authors, Barale applies Augustine's obser- 
vation to his own research subject, only in this case the absence of a 
direct contact with Augustine's text leads Barale to mistake his subject 
for Augustine's. Augustine actually holds in De Trinitate 10.10.16 that our 
body is more obscure to us than our mind, because the mind does not 
know itself as an external object of knowledge, like corporeal things are 
known, but in itself, through its interiority. Our body is therefore far from 
being familiar to us. 

It is reasonable to assume that what makes this famous quote so popu- 
lar is the fact that it can be employed with regard to almost any subject. 
But as long as those who alter it manage to recognize the transformation 
as theirs and as performed for their own purposes, and do not assign it 
directly to Augustine, no distortion takes place. Only when this aware- 
ness is lost, Augustine merges with the author's thinking and ceases to 
be Augustine. 

Although the curious following quotation belongs not to a therapist but 
to physicist Heinz von Foerster it deserves special attention: 


“What is Time?" According to Legend, Augustine’s reply to this question 
was: "If no one asks me, I know: but if I wish to explain it to one that asketh, 
I know not." Memory has a similar quality, for if not asked, we all know what 
memory is, but when asked, we have to call for an International Conference 
on the Future of Brain Sciences. 


Here Augustine is both quoted accurately and used accordingly, and his 
meaning is not distorted, but strangely his words are attributed to legend, 


16 Trevor Butt, Understanding People (Basingstoke, 2004), p. 56. 

17 Francesco Barale, ‘Body and Psychopathology’ in The Body in Psychotherapy: Interna- 
tional Congress, Geneva 1996, ed. J. Guimón (Basel, 1997), p. 174. 

1$ Heinz von Foerster, Understanding Understanding: Essays on Cybernetics and Cogni- 
tion (New York, 2003), p. 101. 
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thus turning an authentic statement by Augustine into pseudepigraphy. 
A possible explanation for this is that the author used very rigorously 
indirect sources that in their turn quoted Augustine very accurately, but 
von Foerster remained unaware of this latter fact and therefore of the fact 
that the witty statement comes from an actual book by Augustine—the 
Confessions. 

Excepting the case of Barale and the editorial intervention of Heinz 
and Rowena Ansbacher, in all other instances Augustine is correctly para- 
phrased or quoted, but rather serves as rhetorical embellishment for a 
specific point of the author than being seriously analysed in the develop- 
ing argument. 


“Our Heart Is Restless Until It Rests in You” 


The second of Augustine’s famous quotes, regarding the restlessness of 
the human heart, is generally cited in support of some idea that an author 
develops and in order to sustain some argument. 

Thus, arguing for a view on religious belief as a biological necessity 
resembling an instinct, or an innate need (as opposed to a conceptual 
or even a cultural, and therefore acquired one), psychotherapist Marcus 
Gregory (born 1910) accurately quotes Augustine in support: “Lord, Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, and our hearts are restless till they rest in Thee,”!9 
with a general reference to the Confessions. And while the author may 
have reason to believe that the notoriety of this sentence indicates “its 
truth as a psychological description,” it is not at all certain, to say the least, 
that Augustine would have approved of the use Gregory puts it to. It is 
hard to imagine that Augustine would favour the comparison of religious 
belief with the “blind impulse” a bird feels before its migration or mat- 
ing period which makes it necessary for the bird to “obey the instinct.” 
It is Augustine who also notoriously said “intellege ut credas, crede ut 
intellegas”.2° For Augustine, blind faith is no faith at all.?! Asserting that 
we do not reach spirituality by means of concepts, but by way of desire, 
James W. Jones (a clinical psychologist and scholar of religious studies, 
born 1943) paraphrases Augustine’s sentence correctly in order to support 


19 Marcus Gregory, Psychotherapy—Scientific and Religious (London, 1939), p. 389. 
20 S. 43.9. 
21 Praed. sanct. 2.5; trin. 8.9; 15.2.2; ep. 120.1.2-1.3. 
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this view, but without any reference to Confessions. The thus instantiated 
notion of the human desire for God, occasions in the following significant 
considerations on the scope, relevance, and limits of the psychology of 
religion.?? Clinical psychologists Mark R. McMinn and Clark D. Campbell 
(born 1956) employ the same statement by Augustine to reflect the par- 
ticularity of the typical Christian explanation for what motivates human 
actions in contrast with the explanations proposed by secular psycho- 
therapists.?? Augustine is accurately quoted, but once again the reference 
to Confessions does not include the indication of the exact passage. 

We may conclude that just as Augustine's quote about time is related 
to whatever research interest of an author, the quote about the restless 
heart is employed in support of the author's view, whether the original 
context of Augustine's thought would allow it, or not. This is another way 
of appropriating Augustine by dissociating him from his books and thus 
from himself. 


"Hate the Vice and Love the Human Being" 


The third famous quote among psychotherapists presents an even more 
curious case of Augustine's passing beyond his books. It refers to Augus- 
tine's view on the proper attitude toward evil acts. He says that whoever 
loves God must properly hate evil, which means he or she would neither 
hate the human person for his or her evildoing, nor love evildoing out of 
love for the human person. Augustine's counsel is to hate human vice and 
to love the human being, for the former is done by the human person, 
and the latter is made by God.?* The interest a psychotherapist would 
take in this advice is made clear by psychiatrist and psychologist William 
Schofield (1921-2006): 


It is a tenet of all therapists, regardless of school allegiances that they do not 
pass judgments of "goodness" or "badness" on the client as a person: they do 
not respond to the client from a critical or judgmental stance; they do not 
make moral evaluations; they do not challenge client values that are simply 
deviant from their own. [...] In brief, while not all therapists agree to the 


22 James W. Jones, The Mirror of God: Christian Faith as Spiritual Practice—Lessons from 
Buddhism and Psychotherapy (New York, 2003), p. 43-4. 

?3 Mark R. McMinn and Clark D. Campbell, Integrative Psychotherapy: Toward a Com- 
prehensive Christian Approach (Downers Grove, Ill., 2007), p. 99. 

?^ Ep. Io. tr. 7.3; civ. 14.6. 
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Rogersian goal of offering “unconditional positive regard,” they do strive to 
create an atmosphere of acceptance. To paraphrase St. Augustine, thus, a 
common factor across schools of therapy is the therapist’s acceptance of an 
injunction to “love the person but hate the pathology.” As a common factor, 
this attitudinal, “atmospheric” contribution may well be a highly significant 
determinant of the client’s capacity to respond to the specifics of therapy 
and to change.?5 


This documents a transferral of Augustine beyond psychotherapeutic 
theory into psychotherapeutic practice, one of whose fundamental 
approaches toward a patient is licensed by a statement of Augustine. It 
deserves comment how the meaning of this statement is at the same time 
accurately rendered and distorted. By stating that the therapeutic attitude 
of warm acceptance of the other as a valuable person might stimulate the 
other toward a salutary change, the author is true to Augustine’s idea that 
by loving the human person and not his or her error, you help amend 
the error, and once it is healed through love, nothing more remains to be 
hated.”® By stressing the great therapeutic impact such an attitude has, 
Schofield reminds me of Augustine’s tireless insistence upon the funda- 
mental ontological goodness (and value) of the human being, which is 
created by God, and can only be good in its nature.?” 

In this, Augustine does not suffer a distortion, only a transmutation. 
But while the therapists submit to the injunction of suspending moral 
judgment on the client, Augustine speaks of hating the error, and of the 
need to amend it through loving the one who errs. Augustine does not 
conceive of a morally neutral attitude that would be capable to heal the 
other, on the contrary he thinks one has to take a firmly positive moral 
attitude toward the other’s vice. But at the same time he thinks that what 
brings about change is love and not admonition or moral correction. In 
agreement with this, Schofield emphasizes that therapists have not only 
to “love the person,” but also to “hate” the complex of acting, thinking 
and feeling that constitutes the client’s pathology, all the while remaining 
aware that this complex is only the pathology and not the person, who 


25 William Schofield, Pragmatics of Psychotherapy: A Survey of Theories and Practices 
(New Brunswick, NJ, 1988), p. 104. 

26 Ep. Io. tr. 7.11; civ. 14.6. 

27 “Whoever is evil is so by vice and not by nature” (civ. 14.6; the translation is mine). 
In Augustine, however corrupted by vice and whenever subject of morally evil acts, the 
human being still preserves its substantial ontological goodness, which is never lost, 
because without it humans would not have being at all. See nat. b. 1.3, 17, 19, 4, 6; lib. arb. 
3.13.36, 38; ver. rel. 11.21, 18.35, 19.37, 23.44; conf. 7.12.18; civ. 12.3, 5; doctr. chr. 1.32.35; c. Iul. 
1.8.36; ench. 12, 13, 14. 
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needs to be respected and cherished. Therapists are morally compelled to 
deal more subtly with their clients than an ethics teacher would act, but 
still their intervention is of Augustine’s kind, since Augustine himself was 
not a moralist, but a “doctor of charity.” 

While in Schofield’s rendering, Augustine passes beyond the book but 
not beyond Augustine himself, it is interesting to notice that it is philoso- 
phers and not therapists that take an extra step with regard to this famous 
quote, when attempting to reflect on the therapeutic process. In a book 
about forgiveness in psychotherapy, written by psychologists and philoso- 
phers, it is only the philosophers who refer to Augustine’s quote, com- 
menting on its applicability in psychotherapy. With no direct reference 
to Augustine’s works, both Jerome Neu and Jeffrie G. Murphy doubt the 
effectiveness and the appropriateness of Augustine’s “therapeutic” coun- 
sel, which they inaccurately quote as “hate the sin, but love the sinner.”28 
In their view, the distinction between the sin and the sinner is not only 
undesirable in the absence of the latter’s repentance, but also not feasible, 
since either we have not a direct control over our attitudes and tend to 
identify people with their acts (Neu), or the attitude of the non-repentant 
himself determines us to identify him with his act, just as his repentance 
breaks the identification (Murphy). 

It is bewildering that a philosopher would not see the distinction 
between an act and the being who acts as logically, ethically and meta- 
physically grounded, and would not pay attention to another philoso- 
pher’s specific terms. Augustine does not use the word “sinner,” but 
“human being,” precisely because he warns us not to confuse between 
the human being and its wrong act, for which he does not use the word 
“sin” either, but “error” or “vice.” He then advices us to love in the wrong- 
doer the human being who can do good and is good in his or her nature 
by virtue of being created by God. 

Responding to Murphy in the same volume, Margaret R. Holmgren is 
the only philosopher who, paraphrasing Augustine in this book concerned 
with forgiveness in psychotherapy, maintains both Augustine’s spirit and 
the therapeutic one, asserting that by identifying the offender with the 
offense we objectify the moral agent, who regardless of his or her acts 
retains their personhood and, as such, warrants our attitude of goodwill 


28 In Jeffrie G. Murphy and Sharon Lamb, eds., Before Forgiving: Cautionary Views of For- 
giveness in Psychotherapy (Oxford, 2002); see Jerome Neu, ‘To Understand All Is to Forgive 
All—Or Is It?,’ pp. 24-8, and Jeffrey G. Murphy, ‘Forgiveness in Counseling: A Philosophi- 
cal Perspective,’ pp. 46-7. 
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toward them.?? Also, as she states elsewhere, it is not the moral quality of 
the offender’s acts which should determine ours, including our appropri- 
ate attitude toward the offender.39 

As characteristic of famous quotes, this one about the human being, 
its error, and the proper attitude toward each of them, is rendered in a 
slightly altered and more popular form. Sometimes, as already evident, 
this means Augustine is placed out of context as the quote gives each 
author the opportunity to express diverse thoughts. Often during the 
author's interaction with these well-known quotes Augustine fades away 
into the pages of a new book, one that the psychotherapists authored 
for him. 


The Theoretical and Practical Use of Augustine in 
Psychotherapeutic Literature 


Some therapists found specific ideas, developed thoughts, and concepts of 
Augustine to be of relevance for their discipline and practice, and in the 
following I will examine several such cases where Augustine is employed 
in their written work. 

One of the major ideas of psychoanalyst Melanie Klein (1882-1960) is 
that envy opposes creativity, in which it originates and which it spoils. To 
illustrate this, in Envy and Gratitude she quickly recalls the story of Satan's 
fall and his building of Hell, by referring to Milton's Paradise Lost, and 
then writes: "This theological idea seems to come down from St. Augus- 
tine, who describes Life as a creative force opposed to Envy, a destructive 
force."?! First, that Satan is envious of God and for this very reason he fell, 
and that he tries out of envy to destroy what God created, is a basic Chris- 
tian idea that goes before Augustine. Secondly, the somehow Manichaean 
manner of presenting this idea would seem repellent to Augustine, for 
whom there can be no two opposing principles, and much less two oppos- 
ing personified forces. There is no personified creative force named Life, 


?9 Margaret Holmgren, ‘Forgiveness and Self-Forgiveness in Psychotherapy,’ in Before 
Forgiving (see above, n. 28), pp. 129-30. 

39 Margaret Holmgren, ‘Forgiveness and the Intrinsic Value of Persons, American Philo- 
sophical Quarterly 30:4 (1993), pp. 352 n. 19 and 347. 

3! Melanie Klein, Envy and Gratitude (London, 2001), p. 40. Concerning this opposi- 
tion in Kleinian psychoanalysis but with an accurate understanding of Augustine's terms, 
Teresa Brennan offers a reading of Augustine through Klein and a reading of Klein through 
Augustine: Exhausting Modernity: Grounds for a New Economy (London, 2000), pp. 33-4. 
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there is only a Creator, and no existing being could count as an opposite 
to him, since he created all there is. What Augustine really affirms is that 
Satan, as well as the human being, fell out of pride, and that pride engen- 
ders envy, both of which are the cause of our acquired mortality. Human 
beings became mortal because they chose the impostor (the Devil) over 
their Creator.?? The way in which Klein presents the two opposing creative 
and destructive forces bears more resemblance to the Hindu gods Vishnu 
and Shiva, or even to the Greek gods (for the personification implied). But 
it seems that again Augustine is preferred as supportive authority for an 
idea which is precisely not his. 

Asa theorist ofthe archetypes, C. G. Jung (1875-1961) held the firm belief 
that psychology has more to do with mythology, the history of civilization, 
of philosophy and of religion than with inflexible medical principles,?? 
and therefore it is not surprising that he extensively refers to several of 
Augustine's books, or quotes from Augustine, frequently in Latin. Indeed, 
Jung even chooses the term "archetype" for his psychological discovery 
stating that he borrowed either the idea or the term from Augustine.?* 
He renders correctly Augustine's specific term of ideae principales refer- 
ring to De diversis quaestionibus octoginta tribus 46.2 and he is also aware 
that in Augustine it “was not a psychological concept."?5 However, he is 
mistaken both with regard to the similarity and dissimilarity between his 
and Augustine's concept. Jung's archetypes are both generative patterns 
and products of human ideas and cultural experience;?9 entirely depend- 
ent on human psyche and as such temporally determined. Augustine's 
principal ideas are the uncreated eternally existent unchangeable pat- 
terns contained in the mind of God, according to which all things are 
made and measured. In Jung's view, Augustine's concept is only declared 


32 Gn. litt. 11.14.18; en. Ps. 52/2.5; 121.6; s. 360/B.5; ep. 140.22.54—55; Io. ev. tr. 42.11. 

33 Jung, ‘On the Psychogenesis of Schizophrenia,’ in The Collected Works of C. G. Jung, 
ed. Sir Herbert Read, Michael Fordham, Gerhard Adler, trans. R. F. C. Hull, 20 vols (Lon- 
don, 1953-77) 3:249. To avoid unnecessary repetition, The Collected Works of C. G. Jung will 
be abbreviated to CW, where appropriate. 

34 See ‘Instinct and the Unconscious,’ in CW (see above, n. 33), 8135; ‘Archetypes of the 
Collective Unconscious,’ in CW 9/1:4; ‘Psychological Commentary on The Tibetan Book of 
the Dead, in CW 1:518; ‘The Significance of the Unconscious in Individual Education,’ in 
CW 17:159; ‘The Tavistock Lectures (1935),’ in CW 18:37; The Psychology of Kundalini Yoga: 
Notes of the Seminar Given in 1932 by C. G. Jung, ed. Sonu Shamdasani (Princeton, 1996), 
p- 10. See also ‘Psychological Aspects of the Mother Archetype,’ in CW 9/1:75. 

35 Jung, ‘Archetypes of the Collective Unconscious’ (see above, n. 34), p. 4; id., The Psy- 
chology of Kundalini Yoga (see above, n. 34), p. 10. 

36 Jung, ‘The Significance of the Unconscious in Individual Education’ (see above, 
n. 34), P. 159. 
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as true, while his concept is proved as such by science. Yet, the very 
fact that Augustine’s notion of “archetype” is similar to his, as well as to 
that employed by the alchemists, Corpus Hermeticum and Plato is both 
declared by Jung to be true and made possible by the existence of the 
archetypes, and also taken to prove the reality and existence of his own 
concept of the archetype.” 

For a detailed account of Jung’s use of Augustine only a separate volume 
will suffice, but what I noticed is that the trans-cultural symbolic read- 
ing which Jung was interested in for the building and supporting of his 
archetypes theory, and which he consequently also applies to Augustine’s 
texts, many times transforms Augustine’s thinking into Jungian thought. 
The Christian core of Augustine’s philosophical reflection, allegorical bib- 
lical commentaries, and even psychological confession is overlooked, and 
Augustine passes beyond the book even in the writings of an erudite like 
Jung. Keeping with the scope of this essay, I will give here only a few 
examples to illustrate this recurrent use of Augustine by Jung.?8 

Time and again Jung either quotes or refers to Augustine for an old 
formula that the Hermetic tradition attributed to him: “God is a circle 
whose centre is everywhere and whose circumference is nowhere.”?9 It is 
easy to understand Jung’s fascination with this aphorism, since he thought 
it perfectly suited the description of the Self (that is, the totality of the 
psyche), whose centre (the consciousness) is somehow discernible, but 
whose circumference (the unconsciousness) remains unknown to us. Jung 
believed that Augustine described by this metaphor the very essence of 
God’s being, and he also believed that the psychologically known God is 
an archetypal image of the Self, as well as the circle’s diagram is. Jung 


37 Jung, The Psychology of Kundalini Yoga (see above, n. 34), p. 10; G. Adler and 
A. Jaffé, eds., C. G. Jung Letters, 2 vols. (Princeton, 1975), 2:53-4; ‘Archetypes of the Col- 
lective Unconscious’ (see above, n. 34), pp. 4 n. 8, 75; ‘Instinct and the Unconscious’ (see 
above, n. 34), pp. 135-6, see also n. 8. 

38 For further details on Jung’s interpretation and use of Augustine see Alexandra Pär- 
van, Jung, C. G., in The Oxford Guide to the Historical Reception of Augustine, ed. Karla 
Pollmann, etc. (Oxford, forthcoming). 

39 C. G. Jung, Nietzsche’s Zarathustra: Notes of the Seminar Given in 1934-1939, ed. James 
L. Jarrett, 2 vols. (Princeton, 1988), 2:1048. id., Visions: Notes of the Seminar Given in 1930- 
1934, ed. Claire Douglas (Princeton, 1997), pp. 306-7, 1348. ‘Psychology and Religion’ and 
‘Brother Klaus’ in CW 11:53 and 322. In the same vol. u, the essay ‘A Psychological Approach 
to the Dogma of the Trinity’ begins with a motto from Augustine’s vera rel. 29.72 (Noli foras 
ire), and here Jung links the circle quotation only to the Liber Hermetis, without naming 
Augustine, see p. 155 n. 6. Notably, on one occasion Jung relates the circle quotation to 
Bonaventure, who actually used it in Itinerarium 5.8 in exactly the form Jung quotes it. See 
Mysterium coniunctionis, in CW 14:47. 
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never makes a direct reference to Augustine, he only reads him through 
the Hermetic literature, and this is not Augustine at all. In De ordine 1.2 
Augustine actually uses the circle’s diagram as a metaphorical image for 
the soul’s knowledge of itself (the unique central point of the circle) and 
of all sensible things (the infinite points of the circle’s circumference), 
arguing in favour of the soul turning toward itself in order to avoid its 
fragmentation and its succumbing to error, and not toward the multitude 
of sensible things, which all make sense only in virtue of that one central 
point. The circle is an image for the soul's faculty and levels of knowledge. 
God is not mentioned at all, and if it were, he would stand outside the 
circle, as for Augustine he is the intelligible light that illuminates the 
human intellect and makes any knowledge possible.*° 

Also with distinct preference Jung refers to or quotes from Sermo 189.2, 
where Augustine assimilates the Virgin Mary with the earth.“ Jung takes 
this to be a “very pagan and quite alchemistic" thought, leading him to 
add: "St. Augustine even speaks of the earth that is not yet fecundated by 
the spring rains."? Several times, commenting on Augustine's compari- 
son of Mary with the earth, Jung reiterates and attributes to him similar 
expressions like “black earth not yet fecundated by torrents of rain,” or 
“earth not yet fertilized by the rain.”*? This symbolism fascinates Jung for 
the same reason as the circle analogy of God: it suggests the existence of 
an innate trans-cultural and independent of any tradition motive (form) 
which generates analogous images (contents) within particular traditions, 
and as such provides evidence for the existence and functioning of the 
archetypes. The black earth simultaneously connects with the alchemists' 
prima materia, the black virgins, and the goddesses of nature, while the 
symbolism is employed by the Christian Augustine. Only that it is in fact 
not Augustine, but Tertullian, who writes in his Adversus Iudaeos 13.1: 
"that virgin-earth, not yet irrigated with rains, nor fertilized by showers, 
out of which Christ through the flesh has been born of a virgin.”** Augus- 
tine only says that Virgin Mary is the earth irrigated by the Holy Spirit, 


40 Conf. 7.10.16, 9.4.10; civ. 10.2, 1127.2; Gn. litt. 12.31.59; trin. 12.15.24, 10.1.2, 14.15.21; 
ep. 120.2.10; mag. 11.38. 

^! "Truth sprang out of the earth (Ps. 8412), for our Lord Jesus Christ was born of a 
virgin." The translation is mine. 

42 Jung, Nietzsche's Zarathustra (see above, n. 39), p. 952. 

43 Jung, Visions (see above, n. 39), pp. 68, 341, also 527, and id., Nietzsche's Zarathustra 
(see above, n. 39), p. 830. 

44 The translation is by Rev. S. Thelwall; see online: http://www.tertullian.org/anf/ 
index.htm. 
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namely in his De Genesi adversus Manichaeos 2.24.37, which Jung does not 
refer to, perhaps because the mention of the Holy Spirit does not facilitate 
free associations with pagan or esoteric mythology.*° 

Jung managed to misunderstand Augustine even with respect to dreams, 
repeatedly citing in support of his theory of the powerful and unrelenting 
unconscious a fictitious quote from Augustine: “I thank thee Lord, that 
thou dost not make me responsible for my dreams.”*6 Instead of a direct 
reference to Augustine, Jung only gives his explanation for the quote he 
himself invented: “the saints have the filthiest dreams"? which is why 
Augustine “declared himself irresponsible”*® before God for his dreams. 
This is practically the opposite of what can be read, for instance, in conf. 
10.30.41-42.*9 

Like other psychotherapists, Jung uses Augustine to support some of 
his theories, sometimes without paying sufficient attention to Augustine, 
while at other times he does, for example, when citing Augustine in sup- 
port of his theory of the libido.9? He also employs Augustine’s concepts 
for the purposes of the subject he treats, without being specific about 
Augustine’s use of those concepts, which in consequence are no longer 
serving Augustine’s thought, but Jung’s. Thus he writes that “St. Augustine 
distinguishes two cardinal sins: concupiscence and conceit (superbia). 
The first corresponds to Freud's pleasure principle, the second to Adler's 


45 Although a couple of times Jung quotes both from Augustine's s. 189.2 and from 
Tertullian's Adv. Judaeos 13.1, whether he gives the indication of the respective works and 
passages or not, or when he simply mentions the two authors together, Jung never notes 
any difference in the way the two authors use the symbolism of the Virgin as earth. See 
"Psychology and Religion' (see above, n. 39), p. 63 n. 52; 'The Swiss Line in the European 
Spectrum,’ in CW 10:484; Psychological Types, in CW 6:233-4; Psychology and Alchemy, in 
CW 12:426. 

46 Jung, Nietzsche’s Zarathustra (see above, n. 39), p. 1308, also 1059. See also: id., Dream 
Analysis: Notes of the Seminar Given in 1928-1930 by C. G. Jung, ed. William McGuire (Lon- 
don, 1984), p. 13; id., Psychology and Alchemy (see above, n. 45), pp. 45-6; ‘General Aspects 
of Dream Psychology,’ in CW 8:245. 

47 Jung, Nietzsche’s Zarathustra (see above, n. 39), P. 1059. 

48 [bid., p. 1308. 

^9 Augustine's idea that he is morally responsible for his thoughts and actions in a 
dream is called ‘the minority view’ and defended by Ishtiyaque Haji, who relies on Augus- 
tine’s arguments to build a case that it is possible to be blameworthy for some of the 
thoughts entertained by the dream self. Haji, ‘On Being Morally Responsible in a Dream,’ 
in The Augustinian Tradition, ed. Gareth B. Matthews (Berkeley, CA, 1999), pp. 166-82. On 
Augustine and assuming responsibility in dreams see also Gareth B. Matthews, ‘On Being 
Immoral in a Dream,’ Philosophy 56 (1981), pp. 47-54; William E. Mann, ‘Dreams of Immo- 
rality, Philosophy 58 (1983), pp. 378-85. 

50 C, G. Jung, Symbols of Transformation, in CW 5330-1. 
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power-drive, the desire to be on top.”>! In a single sentence, Augustine 
enters in the book of neurosis, and not only in Jung's book, but also in 
Freud's and Adler's, but in an indefinite manner, since Jung does not com- 
ment further on the analogy he brings out. He does the same thing when 
explaining that kleshas denote in yoga the “instinctual forces of the psy- 
che," adding: “the kleshas would correspond, in the language of St. Augus- 
tine, to superbia and concupiscentia.””? In this instance we understand 
even less what the two concepts mean for Augustine and what grounds 
their equivalence with kleshas, since Jung treats them as if they were self- 
explanatory, and so they are, but as Latin words, and not as Augustine's 
concepts. By regarding Augustine's, Freud's, Adler's, and the Hindu con- 
cepts as conveying roughly the same idea Jung offers again support to his 
own theory of the archetypes. 

There is a similarity between Jung's use of Augustine and Klein's, in the 
sense that they both point out the analogy with Augustine as a means to 
expand the cultural and historical background of a psychological concept 
or theory, suggesting that its first occurrence goes back to Augustine, and 
thus conferring it not only an encompassing significance, but also valid- 
ity and authority. What they imply is that an old concept or idea takes, 
over time, a different form, not necessarily through an intentional or con- 
sciously assumed process, in order to suit the social reality and intellectual 
comprehension of reality characteristic to a different historical period. If 
Augustine would live in our time, he would speak of the pleasure princi- 
ple and the will to power instead of concupiscence and pride, intimates 
Jung. He would recognize the Jungian archetypes as a psychological devel- 
opment of his ideae principales or the Jungian libido as resembling his 
notion of libido. Similarly, Klein implies that Augustine would now see 
creativity and envy as opposing psychodynamic forces. This is yet another 
level of Augustine's passing beyond the book. 

Psychiatrist James Mann (1914-1995) makes an analogy of a similar kind 
in writing that: 


St. Augustine called a person's present the memory of things past and the 
expectations of things to come. This definition of the existential now needs 
no adumbration. In psychoanalysis, the genetic and adaptive viewpoints 
reflect these dimensions of time.?? 


51 Jung, ‘Principles of Practical Psychotherapy,’ in The Practice of Psychotherapy: Essays 
on the Psychology of the Transference and Other Subjects (London, 1970), p. 19. 

52 Jung, ‘The Psychology of Eastern Meditation,’ in CW 11:560. 

53 William E. Mann, Time-Limited Psychotherapy (Cambridge, Mass., 1973), p. 3. 
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It is somehow ironic that in attempting to render Augustine’s definition 
of the present, it is precisely his understanding of the present as such 
that Mann comes to ignore. What Augustine really says is that there are 
not three dimensions of time, but only one, the past being the present 
of memory, the present being the present of contemplation or sight, the 
future being the present of expectation. The soul experiences time as a 
threefold present.°* In the reference above, Augustine's reflection is again 
taken rather as a popular saying than as a thorough speculative thought. 

Clinical psychologist and minister James R. Beck quotes Richard D. 
Chessick’s (psychiatrist, psychoanalyst, and philosopher, born 1931) 
remark that for Augustine “the writing of the Confessions was an act of 
self-therapy,” adding that Augustine’s form of confession “parallels the 
goals of modern psychotherapy,” and that great Christian writers’ con- 
fessions can be read as “transcripts of psychotherapy sessions with the 
comments of the therapist excised."55 Once again Augustine appears in 
the position of "father of psychotherapy," through his method of self- 
observation, which he championed and which is predominantly used 
today in psychotherapeutic practice. Recognized as the initiator of a psy- 
chotherapeutic method, Augustine is absorbed by this very fact into the 
book and practice of therapy. And this book enlarges, extending its roots, 
its history, its substantiality and its cultural dominion. 

When confronted with spiritually engaged clients, in order to properly 
assist them with their problems the therapist needs to be familiarized with 
their spiritual frame of thinking. When this frame is Christian, Augustine 
may be of some assistance to the therapist, according to the pastoral psy- 
chotherapist, theologian and spiritual director Agneta Schreurs. In order 
to get an idea about “the richness of biblical language and images" and 
their deep meanings, the therapist could go to Augustine's conf. 12.14.17, 
where he emphasizes the diversity of possible meanings of the biblical 
text.5° Schreurs makes two more references to Augustine, but this time 
without any indication of his works, and both of them are distorting 
Augustine's thought: the first reference concerns his theory of illumina- 
tion, the second his concept of original sin connected with the theory of 
predestination. 


5* Conf. 11.20.26. 

55 James R. Beck, Jesus and Personality Theory: Exploring the Five-Factor Model (Down- 
ers Grove, Ill., 1999), p. 228. 

56 Agneta Schreurs, Psychotherapy and Spirituality: Integrating the Spiritual Dimension 
into Therapeutic Practice (London and Philadelphia, PA, 2002), p. 110. 
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Schreurs resorts to Augustine’s theory of knowledge in order to explain 
“illuminative” processes experienced in psychotherapy, but she either 
reduces it to a mystical revelatory apprehension that there is a transcen- 
dent reality, or to the ability of an individual to alternate his or her view- 
point between the positions of “within” the situation and outside it.5” The 
essential of Augustine’s theory of knowledge, which states that starting 
from sense perception up to purely intellectual knowing we are able to 
reach any truth with the aid of the divine light, is lost.°® When treating 
the problem of predestination in therapy, Schreurs notes that Augustine 
originated the concept of original sin and asserts that this entailed a view 
on salvation in which the human being is only a “passive object,” end- 
ing up either elected or rejected.59 In Augustine however, the original sin 
and the predestination theories neither objectified nor excluded human 
agency. Augustine held that God can save anyone, but anyone that wants 
to be saved, and that one has to assume responsibility for one's own salva- 
tion in order to be saved at all.6° Moreover, since no one is saved against 
their will,$! Augustine even says that it depends on the human being’s 
power of choosing whether one is chosen, that is, predestined to eternal 
life, or not.®2 

In describing the timeless quality of religious experience, psychoanalyst, 
and spiritual director Vivienne Joyce notes that: "Saint Augustine called 
‘time the changing image of eternity'."6? This is not Augustine, but Plato, 
who at Timaeus 37d states: "time is the moving image of eternity." Augus- 
tine differed from Plato in his view on time and eternity, since he did 
not believe in the eternity and circularity of the world. Time was created 
together with the changing world, and together with it will come to an 
end. By thinking of history in terms of an irreversible course of events, 
Augustine actually pioneered our understanding of time, history, and 
becoming. Eternity for Augustine does not have a changing image, it is 
completely still, so to speak. And time could not mirror in any way eter- 
nity, precisely because it is not still, it is a reality of a completely different 


57 Ibid., pp. 176-9. 

58 Ep. 120.210; mag. 11.38. 

59 Schreurs, Psychotherapy and Spirituality (see above, n. 56), p. 242. 

60 S. 169.1113. 

61 En. Ps. 102.6. 

62 En Ps. 36/13; en Ps. 120.11. 

$3 Vivienne Joyce, 'The Play of Illusion as an Opening to the Future of the Self: Reflec- 
tions of a Religious Clinician Occasioned by Rereading The Future of an Illusion, in Psycho- 
therapy and the Religiously Committed Patient, ed. E. Mark Stern (New York, 1985), p. 72. 
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order, and compared with eternity it does not have reality at all: eter- 
nity is being, time reflects non-being.*+ Augustine shifts the paradigm of 
time characteristic to Plato and the ancient world, but in terms of today’s 
popular culture this remains of little consequence. We have already come 
across this sort of alteration of Augustine: if it is an old and famous saying, 
it might as well be Augustine’s. 

The Augustine I find in psychotherapeutic literature is sometimes too 
famous for his own good—indeed, so famous that psychotherapists need 
not read him, since he passed into the realm of common knowledge, 
beyond the book. But still, they quote and refer to him, they comment on 
his ideas or methods, and use them. Only which Augustine is this? Is it 
Taylor's Augustine, is it mainstream Christianity's Augustine, is it popular 
culture's Augustine, is it everyone's own Augustine, or it is simply Plato 
or Tertullian? And if so, is this Augustine at all? And why do psychothera- 
pists need the authority of Augustine in the first place? 


Augustine beyond the Book into the Practice of Psychotherapy 


When Augustine permeates the psychotherapeutic practice he reaches 
the ultimate level beyond the book. I will consider this final level as ide- 
ally implying no distortion of Augustine, because in this case his most 
profound ideas are studied and interpreted in order to inform the scien- 
tific accounts of psychological disorders and approaches to clinical and 
psychotherapeutic practice. The contact with Augustine is not intermedi- 
ated but established directly through reading and referring to his books, 
so that by applying his ideas and methods in therapy Augustine is pushed 
beyond “bookish” reception, but not beyond himself. 

In his book on Alcohol, Addiction and Christian Ethics, Christopher C. H. 
Cook (psychiatrist, scholar of applied theology, and Anglican priest), 
explores the contribution that Paul's and Augustine's theologies of sin and 
addiction may bring to the scientific discourse about addictive disorder 
and therefore to the treatment of this chronic illness.6° With respect to 
Augustine, Cook investigates how he conceived of dependence in terms 
of his concept of divided will (the will split into two opposing desires), 


64 Conf. 1.1113, 11131514, 11.13.17, 11.7.9, 7.1117; en Ps. 143.1, 121.5, 89.3, 101/240; s. 7.7; 
Io. ev. tr. 2.2, 381 and 10; ep. 18.3.15; nat. b. 119; imm. an. 7.12; mor. 2.6.8-7.9. 
$5 Christopher C. H. Cook, Alcohol, Addiction and Christian Ethics (Cambridge, 2006), 


pp. 127-70. 
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and how this can inform the understanding of addiction and the clinical 
approach to it. 

Prior to his conversion Augustine oscillated between the desire for sin 
and the desire for God, just like an addict oscillates between the desire to 
take the drug and the desire to refrain from it. Noticing this, Cook trans- 
lates the addict’s experience of divided will into the language of Augus- 
tine’s analogous experience, and exploits the knowledge the latter gained 
from it, thus analysing the experience of addiction by means of Augus- 
tine’s theological discourse. His experience shows that you cannot by your 
own willpower overcome the inner conflict of the will, you need the inter- 
vention of a force beyond the self, and in Augustine’s case it was God’s 
grace, and thus a personal force. The addict’s case is very similar: they too 
benefit from a personal healing force by seeking contact with God or who- 
ever they recognize as a transcendent being (which is a distinct step in the 
Twelve Step programme of Alcoholics Anonymous),®® or by simply setting 
themselves in the “pursuit of a higher good” (which may be envisaged as 
personal or impersonal). They can also benefit from the impersonal aid 
of the “external therapeutic power” (which can also be seen as personal) 
or of the treatment with anti-craving drugs. In Cook’s opinion, offering an 
opportunity to freedom “such treatments are analogous to the part played 
by God in Augustine's conversion.”® I will only add that for Augustine to 
be able to freely use your will meant to increase in being, to strengthen 
your reason and your love, and that is why the personal character of God’s 
intervention by grace is crucial and makes all the difference: where there 
is a person, and not merely a chemical substance, there is also a will and 
love to collaborate with, and furthermore this particular relationship is 
formative for your own will and love, which grow by participating in it. 
Drugs may have the power to give you back freedom from other drugs, 
but this is not the same kind of help that Augustine enjoyed upon receiv- 
ing grace. Aside from that, I consider that Cook successfully translates 
Augustine into the scientific discourse concerned with the treatment of 
addiction. 


66 Besides the sharing of personal experience, the Alcoholics Anonymous programme 
relies on following a Twelve Steps recovery scheme, which overall is a programme of seek- 
ing to induce and allow for the co-operation between God’s grace and human agency 
for healing purposes, and, just as in Augustine, grace is considered to come first. For 
the Twelve Steps of Alcoholics Anonymous see online: http://www.aa.org.au/members/ 
twelve-steps.php. 

67 Cook, Alcohol, Addiction and Christian Ethics (see above, n. 65), p. 162. 
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In offering a model of integrative psychotherapy, informed by Christian 
theology and contemporary psychology,9? Mark R. McMinn and Clark D. 
Campbell found Augustine's concept of original sin of great therapeutic 
value and expounded its use as a therapeutic instrument for explanation 
and intervention. The authors base their model “on the larger Augustin- 
ian perspective, where sin is viewed as both a state and an act," which 
means humans have a "propensity to sin" that no one escapes by one's 
own willpower (without God's grace), but at the same time no one should 
feel guilty for this sinful state, only for one's sinful acts.9? 

The authors think that adopting a view on sin informed by the thought 
of Augustine and putting it to work in psychotherapeutic practice helps 
us better to understand, accept and then amend our nature, by seeking 
the proper means of change instead of deceiving ourselves about what 
our condition is, who we are and what we can do, and thus increasing 
our problems."? In particular, therapists benefit from an Augustine-like 
view on original sin, first, by learning that they, as persons, are in the 
same condition as all other humans, and thus need to be humble and not 
judgmental about their clients, and, secondly, by possessing a reasonable 
explanation for the main source of their clients' life problems, since the 
state of original sinfulness affects our thoughts, emotions, will, and behav- 
iours from the beginning.” In my view, the way McMinn and Campbell 
assimilated Augustine's concept of original sin in their model of integra- 
tive psychotherapy represents another successful instance of Augustine's 
passing into a healing process and thus beyond the book, into the practice 
of psychotherapy. 

Cook's, as well as McMinn's and Campbell’s psychotherapeutic use 
of Augustine reveal, to my mind, why there is such an indelible connec- 
tion between Augustine and psychotherapy. One of Augustine's central 
teachings is that human beings cannot do well on their own, they need 
the other, and for Augustine that other is primarily God. Human beings 
cannot by themselves be, know, will, and love well, they need a support- 
ing relationship, and the most fulfilling one is the relationship with their 
Creator. Now, psychotherapy exists only because people assume that they 
cannot overcome their difficulties all by themselves, that they need the 
support of another, of one who is professionally equipped to guide them 


$8 McMinn and Campbell, Integrative Psychotherapy (see above, n. 23), pp. 16-7. 
$9 [bid., pp. 37-9. 

70 Ibid., pp. 41-51. 

7! Ibid., p. 265. 
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out of their troubles by personally relating to them and by healing inter- 
ventions. The singular difference is that for Augustine that “professional” 
is God. This shows psychotherapy to be, on the whole, a form of reception 
of Augustine’s core ideas, and a medium where they are not only already 
assimilated but still put to work. 

It is the notion of “relationship” that leads me to mention one last 
instance of incorporating Augustine into psychotherapeutic practice. 
While studying Augustine and also undertaking training in experiential 
psychotherapy," I noticed important similarities between Augustine's 
approach to overcoming evil and suffering, and the experiential psycho- 
therapeutic approach to treating clients’ problems, and facilitating their 
self-realization. Augustine considered that the experience of evil dimin- 
ishes one’s being’? and the cure to this minus esse (“being less”), which 
psychologically affects the human being at the level of will and reason, 
is the healing relationship with God which, rightly engaged by human 
will’s and intellect’s collaboration with grace and divine light leads to the 
ontological restoration of one's being."* Humans’ relationships with God 
are ontologically constitutive of their being, which consequently either 
increases or decreases (namely, in its free will, knowledge, love) as a result 
of its proper engagement or disengagement in this relationship. While 
God is always there and acts for the other in a manner that stimulates the 
other to take responsibility for their own being and acting, human beings 
have to accept the nature and dynamics of this formative relationship 
and through it to work toward restoring their psychological and spiritual 


72 There are several experiential therapies mainly developed from the three major 
approaches created in the mid-twentieth century—person-centred therapy, existential 
therapy, and Gestalt therapy—and they all adopt a non-pathologizing view of the cli- 
ent, seen as a resourceful and responsible agent in the healing process. Their emphasis 
is on building a collaborative therapeutic relationship that facilitates change and on cli- 
ent's *here and now" experiencing that promotes self-awareness. In Romania an eclectic 
method of experiential therapy emerged recently, and it is focused on the integration of 
personality by means of present moment self-exploration through metaphors and sym- 
bolic scenarios; cf. I. Mitrofan, Terapia unificarii (Bucharest 2004). 

73 Doctr. chr. 1.32.35; lib. arb. 2.10.54, 3.7.21; mor. 2.2.2, 6.8, 7.9; imm. an. 7.12; ench. 11; c. 
Tul. 1.9.42; civ. 12.7; vera rel. 17.34; en. Ps. 38.7 and 22, 143.11; nat. bon. 1.17; s. 7.7. 

74 The ontological fall causes the fall of the will (in weakness and arbitrary liberty), 
and of the reason (into darkness and error): lib. arb. 3.18.52; ench. 22.81. The process of for- 
matio, the re-creation of one's fallen being, which ends in eternal life and unity with God, 
is accomplished by the cooperation of one's will and reason with God. On human will's 
collaboration with grace see s. 169.1113; en. Ps. 102.6, 36/13, 120.11; c. ep. Pel. 118.36; spir. et 
litt. 2.2, 2.4, 3.5; persev. 22.57. On human intellect's collaboration with the divine light see 
mag. 11.38, 12.40, 14.45; Gn. litt. 12.31.59; civ. 11.27.2; retr. 1.4.4; Io. ev. tr. 1.7. 
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capacities and thus to fulfil their lives. There exists no specific concept of 
relationship in Augustine, such as there is one of “original sin” or “divided 
will” (duae voluntates, conf. 8.9.21), yet his whole thought revolves around 
the relationship between God and the human being, which is built on 
love and free will and enables human beings to act as co-creators of their 
own beings.’® 

In experiential therapies positive therapeutic outcomes are strongly 
dependent on the cooperative relationship between therapist and cli- 
ent as well as on clients’ experiential learning of how to relate healthy to 
themselves. I therefore propose that Augustine’s account of what consti- 
tutes a healing relationship and why the relationship is able to heal can 
beneficially inform the experiential approach to the therapeutic relation- 
ship, and that Augustine’s model of a growth-supporting relationship can 
also be used by the therapists to help clients change their dysfunctional 
patterns of relationships for healthy, adaptive ones. According to Augus- 
tine, it is human nature to exist, to grow, to re-create ourselves and find 
our wholeness only in relationship with the other. Such emphasis on see- 
ing the other as a necessary collaborator to the construction of ourselves 
(and conversely) I consider it to be a strong therapeutic tool able to stimu- 
late the person in therapy to look from a new perspective and to approach 
less self-destructively his or her problematic relationships. If we learn to 
see that however discordant or harmful it may seem to us, the other is 
actually the one that allows us and prompts us to be and become, we 
may find a way to deal more effectively with many of our sufferings and 
to improve or adjust our capacity and manner of relating to others. Evi- 
dently, the book of this particular passing of Augustine beyond the “book” 
into modern psychotherapy still remains to be written in collaboration 
with my clients. 


Final Considerations: Augustine’s Reception and 
Transformation in Psychotherapy 


The manifold shapes in which Augustine is incorporated in psychotherapy, 
lead me to assume that psychologists are drawn to him not in spite of their 


75 According to Augustine, God creates the human being in an inchoative state, so that 
the rational creature will continue by its own will and in relationship with the Creator 
the formation of its being. Gn. litt. 9.3.6, 6.23.34-28.39; pecc. mer. 1.2; ench. 28.104; lib. arb. 
3.15.44, 16.45, 2.17.45; imm. an. 8.14; en. Ps. 101/2.10; trin. 14.12.15. 
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distorted reading of Augustine, but because of it. More precisely, because 
Augustine “allows” for such a distortion to take place: everyone can relate 
to him, so Augustine is reliable. He was a man of such extraordinarily rich 
experience and knowledge of human nature that he reaches everyone, 
and in so doing he subjects himself to distortion. Psychotherapists relate 
to him and use him to relate in turn to their readers. Somewhere in this 
process it is precisely the connection to Augustine that is lost, as he disap- 
pears beyond the book. 

As manifest from the analysis of the present essay, all the cases of 
Augustine’s reception in psychotherapy have in common the fact that 
through direct or indirect contact with his writings, Augustine is trans- 
lated into a different discourse, into a scientific context and its cultural, 
partly secular background, and Augustine’s thoughts are used for purposes 
different from his own. Augustine’s “book” in psychotherapeutic literature 
sometimes keeps no trace of Augustine at all. In this book Augustine is 
sometimes Plato, Tertullian, or Bonaventure. Most times Augustine is at 
hand for any use the author needs him for, without directly consulting 
him. Many a time Augustine is too famous to preserve his authorship, 
he becomes popular knowledge, a famous saying, and psychotherapists 
see little use in concerning themselves with actually reading him. So 
the medium of the reception is not the book but a sort of oral tradition, 
developed in parallel with Augustine’s books. He is therefore quoted in 
accordance with this oral lore, and as such he is unavoidably distorted, 
not only in terms of literal but also in terms of conceptual inaccuracy. 
A famous author is not read, he is well-known. This oral culture confers 
to Augustine the status of a celebrity and his written word the look of 
an adage. 

Another consequence of this sort of reception is that the use of Augus- 
tine in psychotherapeutic literature is intellectually not very fertile. When 
only referred to for his status of notoriety, for his rhetoric potency, for his 
striking insight, or simply for his authority that lends the author's idea a 
hint of authority too, making it more reliable, a trustworthy psychological 
information, Augustine is only a name and not an author, and if he were 
not referred to at all, nothing would essentially be lost for the purpose 
of the author’s discourse. On the contrary, Augustine would be less dis- 
torted if not employed to support “any” psychological idea, demonstration 
or argument. These authors do not relate to the content of Augustine’s 
thought, but treat him in an iconic manner, as a provider of common- 
places. They carry on an uncritical and distorting culture of “Saint Augus- 
tine once said” instead of a culture analyzing what Augustine actually 
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once wrote. Although psychotherapists do not inescapably distort him, he 
is far less read than he is quoted. 

Therefore, when something other than the book is the medium of 
Augustine’s reception the result is that what is received is something other 
than Augustine. On the other hand, when the reception is through the 
medium of the book, and Augustine is studied for the purpose of translat- 
ing him into psychotherapeutic practice, while remaining Augustine (that 
is, undistorted) he still passes beyond the book. Characteristic of this sort 
of reception and use of Augustine is that he ceases to be a mere reference 
or quotation, he is studied and known for and through his books, so that 
the encounter with the author Augustine proves very fertile, and non- 
distorting for him as author. At the same time, by the very thing which 
makes this reception fertile, namely its use in the practice of psychother- 
apy, Augustine ceases once again to be an author and becomes a psycho- 
therapeutic tool of healing and relieving inner conflicts and problems. As 
such he ceases to be a reference at all, he is no longer recognizable, and he 
is truly beyond the book. In this way, Augustine is used as a rich material 
that facilitates and improves the psychotherapeutic work, but his contri- 
bution is not acknowledged by the one that benefits from it, the client. 
It is however accurately acknowledged in the book of the therapist who 
drew his or her inspiration, method, or approach from Augustine. 

So, it would seem that there is a “book” of psychotherapy which does 
not distort Augustine, but accurately comprises something from his books. 
Psychotherapy does not necessarily present an anamorphosis of Augus- 
tine. Or does it? For is it really Augustine who passes into psychothera- 
peutic practice? Or is it that the real Augustine remains the one from his 
books and whoever passes beyond those is only the Augustine of a certain 
psychotherapist, who then becomes the Augustine of a certain client? But 
then, we never know the real Augustine, we only know the Augustine of 
each of his readers. So, perhaps the only Augustine we have is the one 
who passes beyond the book. 
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